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IMPOSING NEW HOME TO BE CONSTRUCTED FOR THE CHICAGO 
BOARD OF TRADE AS THE GRAIN MART OF THE WORLD 


On April ninth the Chicago Board of Trade celebrated its eightieth an- | 
niversary and it was also the occasion for leavetaking from the old 

structure upon the site of which the new building’ will raise its } 
crowning heights. 
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CONCENTRATION OF BANKING CONTROL 


DISCUSSING HOLDING COMPANIES AND BRANCH BANKING 


T IS no mere flight of imagination to 
state that the alignments and the 
very structure of American bank- 
ing are today in the throes of in- 

ternal convulsions which are strikingly sug- 
gestive of the great changes that have, in 
recent years, revolutionized the economic, 
industrial and social life of the nation. 
However drastic or ruthless the processes 
may seem, the fact must be recognized that 
the business of banking is breaking away 
from moorings that have become obsolete, 
and adapting itself somewhat tardily to 
amazing advances in methods of com- 
munication, production, distribution and 
scientific coordination in practically all 
lines of industry, trade and financing. 

“What is happening to bank management 
and control?” is the query encountered on 
every side. Even the general investment 
public has become alert judging from the 
popular wave of speculation in bank and 
trust company shares which is heedless of 
present yield or book values. The banking 
atmosphere is surcharged with an infectious 
spirit of militancy and of resistance, of 
mingled hopes and apprehensions. Master 
minds and entrenched groups are engaged in 
strategic maneuvers. The “independent” 
banker scents danger as the march toward 
greater banking concentration and _ units 
becomes daily more triumphant 





3ranch banking leaps over legislative 
barricades. Quest for control deploys by 
various devices across local and state bound- 
aries, establishing interlocking contacts*¥or 
“community of interests’ and affiliations, 
even to the point of daring nationwide con- 
quest. In cities, large and small thoughout 
the land, the bankers’ favorite soliloquy 
has become: 

“To merge or not to merge 
That is the question” 

Rising above the grime of battle and the 
confusion of counter movements, there ap- 
pears a silent but increasingly intrusive 
figure. It is the “bank holding corpora- 
tion.” By some it is labeled as a creature of 
sinister aspect, as a foe to sound banking 
growth and obsessed with selfish greed for 
exploitation, gain and monopolistic control 
over money and credit. By others it is de- 
fended and hailed as the embodiment of 
something that is vital and inevitable, which 
will secure for the people the maximum of 
efficiency, of safety, of quality of service and 
vouchsafe release from the evils of the plu- 
rality of failures and cumbersome handicaps 
of an inchoate banking system which has 
failed to respond to the commands of 
progress. 

It is difficult to exercise judgment upon 
the possible merits or demerits of the bank- 
ing holding corporation because of its mixed 
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and as yet insufficiently defined character- 
istics. Stripped of its variegated garments, 
and as distinguished from the old style and 
ill-fated chain banking systems, we shall find 
bank holding corporations which are well 
managed. In various cities and sections of 
the countries there are chains of banks con- 
trolled by holding companies which have 
demonstrated greater usefulness and sta- 
bility than small controlled unit banks. 

It is quite obvious that the recent increase 
in number and activities of bank holding 
corporations has been stimulated by the 
desire of banks or trust companies, com- 
mitted to the policy of branch banking, to 
find some way to circumvent the limitations 
of federal or state law. Keen competition 
among groups to either increase or preserve 
their prestige in branch banking areas has 
also been a factor. It may be said, however, 
in general, that except for one outstanding 
organization, the operations of bank holding 
corporations have been practically confined 
to local or state jurisdictions. 

On the other hand, we have before us the 
prospectuses and “layouts” of so-called 
bank holding corporations which bear on 
their face that they are unqualifiedly bad 
and dangerous to sound banking. Because 
of the large profits and recent growth of 
bank holding companies which are under 
experienced management and with large 
financial responsibility, it follows that other 
groups of men, irresponsible and obviously 
of the exploiting type, have seized upon this 
device to secure control of banks as a basis 
for marketing securities, for distributing 
their own notes, and to engage in types of 
financing that sooner or later end in disaster. 

fe de 
RESERVE BOARD COMMENTS 
ON HOLDING COMPANIES 
NOTE of warning regarding cer- 
A tain activities of bank holding com- 
panies is conveyed in the recently 
published annual report of the Federal 
Reserve Board. Following is what the 
Board says on the subject: 

“During the past few years the expanding 
operations of financial companies specializ- 
ing in the purchase of bank stock have pre- 
sented special problems to federal and state 
officials charged with the responsibilities of 
bank supervision. Such companies have 
been organized in increasing numbers to 


operate extensively in the field of banking, 
not simply as investment agencies, but spe- 
cifically in individual instances to acquire 
control of corporately independent banking 
institutions, through stock ownership, and 
to exercise this centralized control in effect- 
ing bank mergers; in extending identical or 
virtually single corporate control over com- 
panies operated as subsidiaries in special 
fields of banking; in building up branch 
systems in states which permit branch bank- 
ing; and in building up in these and in other 
states—but particularly in states which do 
not permit branch banking—chain systems, 
embracing in individual instances banking 
institutions operating under national and 
state charters in several states. 

“Since such companies are not directly 
engaged in the business of banking as de- 
fined in federal or state statutes, they have 
not been subject to supervision or regular 
examination by banking authorities. In 
some respects the control exercised through 
stock ownership over a group of banks 
operated as a system is similar to that exer- 
cised by a parent bank over its branch 
offices. This character of the financial com- 
pany brings it clearly within the field of 
banking activities, and banking officials 
have been urged to subject developments of 
this character to careful scrutiny.” 
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IS THERE DANGER OF SUPER- 
POWER IN BANKING? 


SSUMING that a bank holding cor- 
poration is under responsible manage- 
ment, and that its prime purpose is 

to secure for the patrons of its chain of 

banks or their branches, the avowed bene- 
fits of centralized control, mobilized re- 

sources, and improved service, the im- 

portant question is whether the holding 

company idea is adaptable to the best in- 
terests of banking. The great majority of 
bankers would doubtless answer in the 
negative and insist that the holding plan is 
not only hostile to the preservation of the 
essential democratic precepts of American 

banking, but is even more dangerous as a 

pliant tool in the hands of clever men with 

an inordinate ambition to control banking 
and credit resources rather than the promo- 
tion of local service. 

Outside of banking, and especially in 
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major industrial, public utility, railroad and 
other fields, the holding company device for 
centralized control and coordination of 
management, as well as for purposes of 
raising capital funds, has acquired remark- 
able ascendency. Of the 503 industrial cor- 
porations listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange, not less than 263 are holding 
companies, including General Motors, the 
U. S. Steel Corporation, and with the Bell 
Telephone organization as the outstanding 
example in the public utility field. No one 
will question but that these and other ex- 
amples of the holding company plan have 
developed an incomparable standard of 
efficiency, service and successful manage- 
ment. A recent tabulation showed that one 
out of every five corporations in the United 
States belong to the holding company class. 

It may be properly contended that bank- 
ing is not a commodity and cannot be 
grouped with industrial, public utility or 
railway properties—that it is an intangible 
service, depending upon laws of personal 
equation and direct responsibility. The idea 
of a superpower in control of banking and 
credit machinery is reprehensible not alone 
to every right thinking banker but also to 
bank patrons in general. If, because of 
superior genius or wit for organization, any 
one man or group of men should attempt to 
fasten a Frankenstein monster of banking 
and credit control upon the nation, there 
is no doubt that bankers would rise en masse 
and that public sentiment would force 
legislatures and even Congress to adopt 
summary action. 

>, 
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LEGISLATIVE CURB ON BANK 
HOLDING CORPORATIONS 


ITHIN local or even state limits, the 
WI bank holding corporation may have 

its sphere of usefulness and justifica- 
tion, granting it has responsible, clean 
management and an inflexible purpose to 
give the people a type of improved and 
economical service which may not always 
be available in the case, particularly of small 
independent banks in smaller communities. 
Whatever the future may hold, it is certain 
that the American people are not yet pre- 
pared to accept bank holding corporation 
operations on an interstate or nation- 
wide scale. It must be recognized by those 
operating such corporations and seeking 
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interstate alignments that there is always 
the uncertainty as to what kind of régime 
will follow when they relinquish the reins. 
The very bigness and profitable nature of 
such enterprises are magnets for unscru- 
pulous and wily men who may be lurking 
around the corner. Wide dissemination of 
stock may prove fatal rather than a boon. 
Moreover, it has happened with holding 
corporations as with chain banking in past 
years, such as the Witham-Manley outfit in 
the South—which to be sure was not a hold- 
ing company but contractual in character— 
that the parting of one link in the chain has 
brought about the collapse of all. A large 
percentage of the bad bank failures of the 
last few years have been among chain banks 
whose stock was in the hands of holding 
companies. 


As hinted in the comments of the Federal 
Reserve Board and by members of Congress 
and state banking supervisory authorities, 
there is likelihood that bank holding cor- 
porations shall be put under supervision 
and subject to legislative restraints. This 
is entirely feasible because some holding 
corporations are actually engaged in ac- 
tivities which bring them within scope of 
banking supervision. While branch bank- 
ing has been made the subject of legislation 
and restraint, it is but logical that bank 
stock holding companies should be subject 
to statutory limitation, particularly as re- 
gards interstate operations and methods of 
acquiring control of units which are purely 
for promotion and exploitation. New Jersey 
recently enacted the Davis law, which 
limits amount of stock in any one or more 
banks which a holding company may 
acquire. In other states, as in Missouri, 
there exist laws which prohibit any bank or 
trust company from owning more than 15 
per cent of the stock of another bank, in- 
cluding loans upon bank stock. If a bank 
holding corporations is operating honestly 
and for public interest, it should have noth- 
ing to fear from supervision. 


The bank holding corporation is an in- 
strumentality which may be highly useful, 
even in banking, if preserved in capable, 
unselfish and responsible hands. In un- 
scrupulous, inefficient and selfish hands, it 
becomes a most dangerous device. In 
Europe they conduct banking with very 
little law; but in the United States there is 
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a fatal habit of turning every instrumental- 
ity which has an essence of merit into specu- 
lative and promotional channels. In the 
last analysis, like every other proposition, 
the question resolves itself into character 
and management. If the bank holding cor- 
poration is sound and in the best interests 
of public service and consistent banking de- 
velopment, it should not be afraid to operate 
in the open. Experience within the next 
few years will doubtless determine the re- 
sult. If bank holding corporations and 
branch banking gain in public favor and 
demonstrated usefulness it will prove that 
banking, like everything else, cannot remain 
static and that the “independent banking 
system’’ has failed to avail itself, in time, 
of advanced methods of coordination and 
those enlightened standards which have be- 
come so necessary in business, industry and 
other departments of finance. The issue will 
be decided by public demand and not by 
resolutions adopted at bankers’ conventions. 
& a & 
GLANCE AT THE FUTURE OF 
AMERICAN BANKING 


HE significance of branch banking 
Tt development is interpreted by Ev- 


erett S. Owens, president of the 
North Texas National Bank of Dallas, as 
follows: 

“Whether we agree with the principles 
of branch banking or not, it is my firm con- 
viction that branch banking is nothing more 
nor less than chain banking, and the chain 
businesses now being rapidly developed in 
this country are gradually but surely taking 
the place of the service stores. In my 
judgment, the time is fast approaching when 
all the principal lines of business will be 
chain organizations and large numbers of 
the formerly prosperous wholesale men, 
middle men and local retailers will have 
their business absorbed, as the purchasing 
power and the efficient organization main- 
tained by these various chain stores offer 
too great competition for most of the in- 
dividuals to survive. This situation should 
be considered in the future relationship of 
banks with their customers. All of the 
changes that have taken place in recent 
years and those that we may anticipate in 
the future will make for a more responsible 
and efficient handling of business in this 
country.” 
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CHAUNCEY DEPEW WILL 
NAMES TRUST COMPANY 


HAUNCEY M. DEPEW is the latest 
name to be inscribed upon the im- 

posing roll of illustrious Americans of 
past and present generations, who have been 
summoned to the Great Beyond and have 
testified there faith toward trust company 
stewardship in bequeathing and disposing 
of their earthly possessions. This noble, be- 
loved American, whose life radiated sun- 
shine, kindly humor and rational wisdom, 
died as he lived. His last will and testament, 
is couched in direct legal phraseology and is 
free from personal sentiment. It reflects, 
however, the generous impulses, the fore- 
thought and solicitude, which characterized 
the career of this man and which so pathet- 
ically often, men of good intentions and 
busy affairs, do not carry into effect because 
of procrastination or neglect in failing to 
“put their house in order.” 

The United Trust Company of New York, 
which only recently celebrated its seventy- 
fifth anniversary, may well pride itself upon 
having been designated co-executor and 
trustee in the will of Chauncey Depew, not 
because of emolument, but because of the 
unqualified confidence expressed in the pro- 
visions of his will. Indeed, all corporate 
fiduciaries who have observed and those 
who seek to attain or are obedient to those 
high principles which this trust company 
has put into constant practice, may share 
in this voluntary tribute paid by Chauncey 
Depew and the lengthy list of great Ameri- 
cans in every walk of life, who have availed 
themselves of responsible trust service. 

While Chauncey Depew’s whole life was 
the antithesis of those careers engrossed in 
the pursuit of wealth, his exceptional tal- 
ents as a lawyer and as a railroad executive, 
together with a virile activity carried on al- 
most to the day of his death, brought to him 
a fortune estimated at between ten and 
twenty millions. Of this his will bestows 
outright upon his alma mater, Yale Univer- 
sity, the sum of one million dollars, while 
other bestowals upon all those, who by re- 
lation or because of faithful service may 
have had claim upon his generosity, repre- 
sents a goodly portion of the estate. Ac- 
counting should also be taken of munificent 
contributions during his lifetime to public 
and private objects of charity, religion and 
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education. To his widow and his bachelor 
son goes the residue of the estate. 

What is perhaps most striking in reading 
the Depew will is the absence of any inter- 
diction upon the exercise of sound judg- 
ment by the United States Trust Company, 
as trustee and executor in association with 
Edward L. Rossiter, treasurer of the New 
York Central Lines and a lifelong friend. 
There are no conditions, except those en- 
joined by good faith, as to holding or dis- 
posing of securities and property, as to in- 
vestment or reinvestment and no responsi- 
bility for unavoidable depreciation. The 
document as a whole epitomizes the innate 
habit of trust which Chauncey Depew main- 
tained toward his associates, his friends, and 
indeed toward all mankind and which in it- 
self imposes moral obligations much more 
enduring than any that may be prescribed 
by legal finesse. 
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NATIONAL BANKS CONTINUE 
TO EXPAND 


HERE appears to be no limit to the 
progressive expansion of banking re- 
sources, deposits and potential credit 
capacity in this country. This applies to 
national banks, trust companies and state 
banks to judge from latest tabulations. 
Whether due to the operation of the McFad- 
den law or the ability to expand on the basis 
of more flexible reserves, the fact remains 
that national banks are setting the pace. 
The latest summary issued by the Comptrol- 
ler of the Currency, based on reports of 
February 25th, shows that their resources 
have attained a volume of $27,573,667,000, 
representing an increase of $2,437,241,000 
during the last year since February 25, 1927. 
The most important items of increase in 
banking resources are loans and discounts 
which aggregate $14,339,447,000, and al- 
though representing a decrease of $431,- 
812,000 since the first of this year, show an 
expansion of $1,078,725,000 as compared 
with a year ago. Then follow holdings of 
government securities, as a more liquid 
factor, with increase of $558,596,000 for the 
year, to a total of $2,900,896,000. The 
third large item is investment in bonds and 
securities amounting to $4,180,000,000, 
showing increase of $557,189,000 since 
February last year. 
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LACKING IN FAITH AND SENSE 
OF DUTY 


OW we read of another trust company 
president who died recently in West- 
chester County, New York, leaving 
his estate of $300,000 in the joint care of 
his widow as executrix, and of his son as 
executor. The testator made no mention in 
his will of the trust company over which he 
presided, and which through its advertising 
and by other means has been urging the 
people of its community to write wills nam- 
ing that trust company as executor or trus- 
tee of their estates. 

Less than a year ago, the president of an- 
other trust company in Westchester County, 
passed away, naming his widow as executrix. 
When the announcement appeared in the 
newspapers, the trust officer of that particu- 
lar trust company was kept busy answering 
telephone and personal inquiries to the 
effect: ‘If your own president does not 
show sufficient faith in your company to 
make it his executor or trustee, how do 
you expect me to do so?” 


Such occurrences happen with a fre- 
quency that is most lamentable and in- 
jurious to the cause of trust administration. 
It is not merely a matter of inconsistency. 
It implies a lack of faith and sense of duty. 
To be sure, an officer or director of a trust 
company is not legally bound to name the 
institution with which he is associated, as 
his executor and trustee. But what would 
we think of a clergyman who preached and 
exhorted his flock to pursue the paths of 
Christianity on the Sabbath, and on week 
days espouses the cause of atheism, or 
paganism, for that matter. The simile is 
not far-fetched. What must the com- 
munity think of a man who is a president, 
or an officer, or a director of a trust com- 
pany which calls upon the people of such 
community to write wills, placing their 
estates in the custody of such organization 
and then leaving a will which, inferentially 
at least, counsels the public not to have 
confidence in the institution of which he 
was an Officer. Trust companies can well 
afford to question the good faith of a 
president, executive officer or director who 
is not willing to stand by his guns. 

“Sign up” is the mandate which should go 
forth to every trust company executive or 
director. If he is not willing to do it and 
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lacks faith in the trust department of his 
own institution, then either he should re- 
sign, or put his trust department on a plane 
of quality and service which will justify 
such faith. If the president or director of a 
trust company cannot trust his own trust 
department, he has no right to urge others, 
less informed, to place their affairs and 
estates in the care of the company with 
which he is associated. 

Not only do we hear of trust company 
presidents and directors leaving wills in 
which they name individuals or members of 
their family. We learn also of trust com- 
pany presidents and directors who die in- 
testate and leave no wills at all. These 
facts must arouse trust company manage- 
ments to conduct vigorous campaigns within 
their own four walls. 
where officers and directors have a good 
reason for ignoring their own institutions in 
appointing executors and trustees, but they 
are rare, as evidenced by the fact that an 
increasing number of trust companies are 
“signing up”’ their own officers and directors 
to the extent of 100 per cent. It may mean 
courage and plain talking. Let the pass- 
word, however, be “Sign Up or Abdicate.” 
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CREDIT FILES ON UNSE- 
CURED LOANS 


COMMENDABLE development in 
state banking supervision is the en- 

forcement of requirements that banks 
and trust companies maintain credit files 
on al' borrowers with unsecured loans of 
$50C or more. With the rapid spread of 
clearing house supervision and the estab- 
lishment of credit exchange bureaus, the 
hazards from duplicate and excessive bor- 
rowings are being gradually eliminated as 
one of the prime causes for banking fa- 
talities. A recent survey conducted by a 
committee of the State Bank Division of the 
American Bankers Association shows that 
eighteen states now make mandatory the 
maintenance of credit files on unsecured 
loans of $500 and over; twelve state banking 
departments have policies urging such files 
and four states have rules applying to loans 
of $1,000 and over. The Committee is 
working to make such credit files and re- 
quirements unanimous among all the states, 
with assurances of general response. 


There may be cases, 


CARRYING OUT THE TESTA- 
TOR’S INTENT 


pm} HE extent to which courts will some- 
times go in carrying out the manifest 
intent of testators in spite of weil- 
established rules of law was well illustrated 
in the recent case of In re estate of Brace W. 
Gallien, decided recently by the New 
York Court of Appeals. Here the testator 
left a will disposing of an estate of from 
$150,000 to $200,000. He was survived by a 
wife and a son of unsound mind. The son 
had been cared for by a foster daughter who, 
although she had been with the family for 
a great many years and was well loved by 
them had never been legally adopted. 

By the will the entire estate was left in 
trust from which to pay fifty dollars per 
month to the foster daughter as long as she 
lived, the balance of the income to be paid to 
the widow as long as she lived, and at her 
death to be used for the support of the son 
as long as he lived. The payments to the 
foster daughter would have totaled but 
$600.00 yearly, while the whole income of 
the estate exceeded $10,000. The foster- 
daughter survived the testator but four 
days. 

The will, under the prevailing statute in 
New York, was invalid, because the power 
of alienation and the absolute ownership of 
the property was suspended for more than 
two lives in being at the testator’s death. 
However, the court followed familiar canons 
of construction, which hold that if two or 
more constructions are reasonably possible, 
the one that will sustain the will is to be pre- 
ferred, generally speaking, to the one that 
will defeat it. In the attainment of its end 
of sustaining the document, the court may 
“reject words and limitations, supply them 
or transpose them to get the correct mean- 
ing.” It concluded that the testator, being 
primarily concerned with provisions for his 
wife and son, designated the payments to be 
made to the foster daughter as a separate 
consideration and without reference to the 
administration of the balance of the estate 
or whether the trust for the wife and son was 
valid, while the provision for the foster 
daughter was invalid. This solution gave 
effect to the testator’s intention—the trifling 
provision for the foster daughter, in view 
of her demise within four days, being held 
to be an intestacy. 
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SHRINE TO AMERICAN FINANCE 
AND BANKING 


HERE is no finer national trait than 
that which gives accent to reverence 

for traditions and which is jealous in 
preserving historical old landmarks or build- 
ings. The American people cannot escape 
the indictment that only too often such 
landmarks and venerable piles, which ex- 
hale the ennobling spirit of pioneer or Revo- 
lutionary days, are sacrificed on the altar 
of pecuniary gain or in the name of “‘medern 
progress.”” We build monuments, which 
are as likely as not to be eyesores, in com- 
memoration of great Americans or of his- 
torical incidents. But the much more in- 
spiring and eloquent old structures which 
have somehow survived from earlier cen- 
turies and which are far more impressive in 
their patriotic and sentimental appeal, are 
razed to the ground to make way for more 
profitable structures, which may be more 
imposing in height or proportions, but which 
give to all American cities a drablike and 
monotonous sameness. 


Not far from the sacred preserves of old 
Independence Hall in Philadelphia, there is 
a stately old building which, in respect to 
the best traditions of American finance and 
banking, bears the same relation that Inde- 
pendence Hall does to the birth of the Amer- 
ican Republic. It stands there, silent, de- 
serted and pathetic in its mute appeal. It 
is in truth the shrine of American finance 











and banking, the old Girard building. It 
was the home of the First United States 
Bank, the product of Hamilton’s stateman- 
ship. There Stephen Girard conceived his 
plans of finance which saved the credit of 
the nation during the war of 1812. For 115 
years this building, with its stately Corinth- 
ian columns and broad portico, behind which 
the greatest financial battles of American 
history were centered, has endured as the 
Girard Bank building, and until two years 
ago, the home of the Girard National Bank, 
which was merged early in 1926 with the 
Philadelphia National Bank as the Phila- 
delphia-Girard National Bank. 

As the oldest American bank building, 
and because of its associations, the banking 
fraternity of the entire country should lend 
its support to those Philadelphians who 
have recently started a movement to pre- 
serve the structure as a museum of Amer- 
ican finance and banking and particularly 
as a memorial to the genius and patriotism 
of Stephen Girard. Action is imperative 
because “Old Philadelphia” is fast vanish- 
ing. Preying forces lurk within the very 
shadows of its age-stained walls. 

The building is part of the $75,000,000 
Girard Estate operated as a trust, together 
with Girard College, by the Board of City 
Trusts. The decision therefore rests with 
the Board of City Trusts whether this shrine 
of American finance and banking shall be- 
come a victim of the great American ob- 
session, or continue for many generations 

as a memorial to Stephen Girard and 


1 a museum dedicated to historic 
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ACHIEVEMENT 


OxtpEst BANK BUILDING IN THE UNITED STATES 
WHICH DESERVES TO BE PRESERVED AS A MEMORIAL 
TO STEPHEN GIRARD AND EARLY AMERICAN BANKING 


achievements hardly less imperish- 
able and fateful than those which 
have protected Independence Hall 
from defiling hands. 
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A. B. A. REORGANIZATION 


A tentative and modified plan for 
reorganization of the American Bank- 
ers Association along functional lines, 
in place of existing divisions, was sub- 
mitted by Chairman W. S. McLucas 
of a special committee, at the recent 
spring meeting of the Executive Coun- 
cilat Augusta, Ga. It was agreed not 
to take any action on the matter at 
the present tire. 
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SUPREME COURT TO CONSTRUE 
“PRACTICE OF LAW” 


RUST companies, banks and title 
insurance companies, as corporate 
fiduciaries, will doubtless attend with 
keen interest the outcome of a recent ruling 
by the Supreme Court of Illinois, which 
compels the Peoples Stock Yards State 
Bank of Chicago to appear before that 
court in answer to specific charges pre- 
ferred in a bill of information filed by the 
Illinois State Bar Association and the 
Chicago Bar Association that the re- 
spondent bank has engaged in the “practice 
of law” and should be enjoined as well as 
held in contempt of the court. This com- 
plaint acquires general interest, not because 
of the specific charges lodged against a par- 
ticular bank, but because of the blanket 
indictments against trust companies and 
corporations generally on the ground of 
invading the sacred domains of the legal 
profession. The Supreme Court is asked 
to interpret in a broad and sweeping way 
what constitutes the “practice of law.” 
While there have been litigated cases in- 
volving specific points of alleged violation 
or invasion, the bill of information filed by 
the bar associations of Illinois and Chicago 
presents the subject of judicial ruling in 
broader aspects than ever before attempted. 
If the respondent bank in Chicago is 
guilty of the charges of illicit practice of 
law in connection with fiduciary appoint- 
ments, foreclosure proceedings and other 
relations which are specified, then it de- 
serves summary judicial action. But what 
corporate fiduciaries must resent is the at- 
tempt of the Illinois and Chicago bar asso- 
ciations to obviously take an extreme and 
rare case and make it appear as if such al- 
leged encroachment upon “legal practice”’ 
is quite general among trust companies and 
other corporations. If the counts of the 
bar associations should be sustained, it will 
be necessary for all the trust companies in 
Illinois to “close shop.” In its essence the 
arraignment against trust companies in 
administering details of fiduciary appoint- 
ments and in urging the public to make 
wills and avoid the consequences of intes- 
tacy, constitutes an appeal of a selfish nature 
and a reversal of economic service, to which 
we are convinced the better element of the 
legal profession does not subscribe. 
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It is well known, and should be made 
known to the Supreme Court of Illinois by 
trust companies of that state in justice to 
their own interests, that responsible and all 
well conducted trust companies eschew the 
practices which are alleged against the re- 
spondent bank in this case. The bar asso- 
ciations of Illinois and other states may 
send out their sleuths and doubtless find 
a few other banks and trust companies 
that would come within the range of their 
fire. As against these fugitive offenders they 
will find the great mass of trust companies 
and banks not only scrupulous in avoiding 
even the appearance of actual “practice of 
the law,”’ but also maintaining mutual and 
sound contacts with lawyers. .In other 
words, the rank and file of corporate fiduci- 
aries today observe established codes which 
distinguish clearly between legal and ad- 
ministrative aspects. Instead of inviting 
the public to have their wills written by trust 
companies, the almost universal practice is 
to recommend accredited attorneys. 

Here in New York just now we are re- 
galed with pungent testimony as to the ex- 
tent to which “ambulance chasers’ are 
conducting their contemptible practice. Let 
the bar associations first clean their own 
stables before making blanket charges 
against trust companies which have ren- 
dered such invaluable service in protecting 
estates. Compare the record of individuals 
and lawyers handling estates and trust 
funds with that attained by trust companies 
during more than a century and it sounds 
hypocritical to say the least when the 
Illinois bar associations, in their bill of in- 
formation, indulge in such rhetorical ex- 
travagance as the following: 

“It may be that this court in overseeing the 
furnishing of legal service to the people should 
arrange in some method to permit the prac- 
tice of law by corporations. But it is extremely 
doubtful whether the public can depend on 
corporations, banks and trust companies to 
carry on the torch that has been handed down 
through the judges and lawyers of Babylonia, 
Judea, Athens, Rome, England and America; 
who drafted the code of Hammurabi and the 
modern constitutions of America, and who 
have given their lives on the bench and at the 
bar to the gradual erection of that magnificent 
structure of law that now secures to the people 
their lives, their liberties and their property.” 
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INTERESTING DECISION ON 
JOINT ACCOUNTS 


HE Surrogate’s Court of Westchester 
County, New York, considered a very 
interesting case on the subject of 

joint accounts recently. One Jacob R. 

Wilkins opened a checking account in his 

own name with a trust company at New 

Rochelle, N. Y., in January, 1902. In No- 

vember of the same year, his wife’s name 

was added to the account so that its title 
was “Jacob R. Wilkins or Alida Wilkins.” 

Many months before his death the tes- 
tator sold a parcel of real estate which 
netted more than $130,000 in cash, the en- 
tire proceeds being deposited in the original 
bank account upon which both he and his 
wife had drawn freely for years. From time 
to time he reinvested part of this balance 
in bond and mortgage, and in each instance 
had the mortgages drawn to the name of 
Jacob R. Wilkins or Alida Wilkins. In 
these cases there was no question of the 
right of survivorship on the part of the wife. 
At the time of his death about $90,000 had 
been so invested and the wife’s claim to such 
investments was undisputed. A balance of 
more than $40,000 still remained in the 
bank account however, and with respect to 
this the remainderman challenged the right 
of survivorship on the part of the widow, 
who had only a life tenancy. 

In holding that there was no survivorship 
right to the bank account for the widow in 
spite of possible manifest intentions and 
allocating the balance to the corpus of the 
estate, the surrogate said in part: 

“In the instant case the deposit was the 
husband’s sole money. There is no evidence 
that there was any other account in the 
trust company either in his name or in the 
name of the wife. The husband had the 
right to give her the money and make her 
the creditor of the bank instead of himself. 
Certain methods must be employed under 
the common law to change ownership in a 
debt. The husband could have divested 
himself absolutely of the dominion and con- 
trol of the funds by making a gift in praes- 
enti, or a declaration of trust or assignment 
could have been made, or a joint deposit 
scheme could have been arranged. Neither 
of the first two efforts to affect ownership 
was done. A gift was not created because 
he kept control of the funds—no assign- 





ment was made either in writing or orally 
If the donee is merely empowered to draw 
money in accordance with instructions from 
the donor he is only an agent, and the 
agency terminates at the death of the 
donor; the right to withdraw money from a 
bank account is not evidence of a gift of 
money or of the account and does not create 
a joint account. The mere form of the ac- 
count will not be regarded as sufficiently 
establishing the intent of the person making 
it to create a trust in behalf of another or to 
give another a joint interest or ownership 
of the deposit.”’ 
eee 
SURVEY OF 1928 NEW YORK 
LEGISLATIVE ENACTMENTS 


HILE there is general disappointment 
W over the failure of Governor Smith to 
approve the bill passed by the New 
York Legislature, which substitutes the 
estate for the present inheritance or transfer 
tax system, there have been a number of 
constructive enactments of special interest 
to banks and trust companies. Foremost, 
of course, were the four bills which liberal- 
ized the list of investment securities avail- 
able for employment of savings and trust 
funds, which relieves the great pressure and 
the hardships imposed upon savings insti- 
tutions and fiduciaries because of previous 
arbitrary restrictions. It is estimated that 
nearly three billions par value of new public 
utility, railroad, terminal, equipment trust 
and collateral trust and additional municipal 
bonds are legalized. A preliminary list of 
public utility and railroad bonds admitted 
to the legal list has already been issued. 
The bills signed by the Governor include 
the following: Placing trust companies 
upon the same broader basis of investing 
capital and surplus as govern state banks; 
a bill providing that a bank or trust com- 
pany may immediately pay over to the 
surviving next of kin of a deceased person 
any amount of deposit less than $500 with- 
out requiring waiver from the tax depart- 
ment, and where there is no executor or 
administrator; permitting safe deposit com- 
pany with capital of $100,000 or more to 
open a branch office in any other state or 
country. The governor also signed the bill 
restoring reciprocal exemption of death 
taxes on the intangible personal property of 
non-resident decedents. 


- 
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TRUST LITERATURE USED FOR 
STOCK PROMOTION SCHEME 


HE Better Business Bureau of New 
York has called the attention of 

Trust COMPANIES Magazine to the 
circularization of stock sale promotion let- 
ters bearing the imprint of the “Iroquois 
Trust Company of Chicago” and alluding 
to enclosed reprint of articles which have 
appeared in this publication, and which 
have described the growth of trust com- 
panies. Such reproduction, and obviously 
wrongful use of articles of information pub- 
lished in Trust COMPANIES was made 
without either authority or knowledge of 
the publishers. Representations made by 
counsel of this publication to the Iroquois 
Trust Company brought assurance that no 
further use would be made by either that 
“trust company” or the “Iroquois National 
Bank,” of material appearing in TRUST 
COMPANIES Magazine. 

Members of the trust company fraternity 
and of banking authorities throughout the 
country should be enlightened regarding the 
promotional operations of the ‘Iroquois 
Trust Company,” which claims to have a 
charter granted by the state of Illinois and 
sanctioned by the banking department of 
that state which would permit the company 
to operate on a nationwide scale in the sale 
of trust funds on the installment plan and to 
accumulate interest thereon. In connection 
with this plan of selling such ‘‘trust funds” 
throughout the country, a prospectus put 
out by the promoters makes bid for sub- 
scription to preferred share of capital stock 
and shares of non-par common stock. To 
those familiar with trust service and the 
accumulation or protection of trust funds, 
as conducted by established trust companies 
a glance at this prospectus with its glaring 
misstatements and its comments on de- 
velopment of trust business would .be suffi- 
cient warning as to the character of this 
enterprise. 

Attempts by the same interests to conduct 
sale of stock in New York for the “Iroquois 
National Bank of New York,” on the mere 
claim of applying for a national charter, 
have met with summary judicial action, the 
Supreme Court issuing a permanent injunc- 
tion against the promoters on the ground 
that its representations were false and 
fraudulent. 
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APPROVED BANK COLLECTION 
PROCEDURE 


N effective method of meeting the 
exacting requirements of bank col- 
lection department procedure is de- 
scribed in a report recently issued by the 
Policyholders Service Bureau of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, based 
upon inquiries and experience of a large 
number of banks. Because the collection 
department handles cash items for which 
credit has been withheld until actual pay- 
ment has been made, the system used in 
such a department should provide for 
prompt attention to maturing items. It 
must insure that no date of maturity is over- 
looked and provide a means for the persis- 
tent follow-up of all items in the process of 
collection. The specific instructions of cus- 
tomers must be met. Complete, convenient 
and accurate records are required. The 
system must be such that all completed 
items are reflected in the accounts without 
delay. To accomplish all these objects 
simply and with the minimum of routine, a 
practical method involves only the prepara- 
tion, filing and transmitting of a single 
multi-copied form. 

Each document upon receipt is classified 
according to whether it is a city or country 
collection. Maturity date and interest are 
calculated and noted on the document. The 
form is made out with distinguishing colors 
for each copy. City collections necessitate 
four copies, two of which are filed according 
to date of maturity. One is used to cover 
advice to the depositor, the other is a credit 
ticket. The two final copies are filed by 
customer’s name and serial number respec- 
tively and constitute the department record. 
Country collections involve eight copies, 
since in addition to the four already enu- 
merated, forms must be supplied to cover 
transmittal to the correspondent bank, 
acknowledgment by correspondent bank, a 
seventh copy to be used as a tracer and 
follow-up and an eighth copy to be used as 
a debit ticket to charge the collection 
ledger. While primarily designed for the 
collection of notes, drafts, trade acceptances 
and similar documents, this procedure with 
slight modification may be employed satis- 
factorily in the collection of coupons, ma- 
tured or called bonds, mortgages, etc. 
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FORCES WHICH LIE BEHIND THE AMAZING STOCK 
MARKET DEVELOPMENTS 


SOURCES OF FUNDS FOR SPECULATIVE ACTIVITIES 


GEORGE E. ROBERTS 
Vice-president, The National City Bank of New York 





(Epitor’s Note: With stock market operations in volume of turnover, in sensational 
price advances and sustained bullish enthusiasm during the last month, eclipsing all 
previous records or experiences, the wniversal reflection is “how and when will this orgy 
of speculation all end?” Conservative banking judgment is that while business generally 
is fundamentally sound and gives assurance of further improvement, there is an excess 
of speculative values which cannot endure or continue the recent progressive pace. To 
ascertain the underlying forces which have stimulated this speculative wave, is to arrwe 


at rational conclusions as to its durability. 
the following timely and instructive survey.» 


HAT are the sources and the prob- 

able duration of the forces behind 

the tremendous turnover in the 
stock market and sensational advance in 
prices of speculatively favored shares? 
These are questions asked on every hand be- 
cause the stock market developments have 
far transcended in importance all other de- 
velopments in money and banking and in- 
deed have been a dominating feature of the 
entire business and credit situation. Where 
will it all end, is the thought uppermost, 
when we see that from a level of prices al- 
ready high, judged by all previous standards, 
the market during the last two months has 
been swept forward in the most irresistible 
rush yet exhibited in these years of amazing 
bull markets. 

What are the fundamental facts of the 
present situation? We have a volume of 
speculation built upon an excess of funds 
above commercial needs. Long familiarity 
With easy money appears to have created the 
impression that the supply of funds is in- 
exhaustible. The fact that no great firm- 
ness in money has followed Federal Reserve 
selling of government securities or advances 
in rediscount rates seems to have given 
many people the idea that the Federal Re- 
serve authorities are powerless to influence 
the situation. As a matter of fact nothing 
could be further from the truth than these 
two suppositions. It should be understood 
that there is never any appreciable supply 
of money that is really idle. Banks get 
their lending powers into use somehow, even 
though they have to take unsatisfactory 


These factors are traced by Mr. Roberts in 


rates. Since this is the case, if expansion 
is to go on in the stock market, the support- 
ing credits in the last analysis can only come 
from one or more of three sources—gold im- 
ports, funds released from business, or ex- 
pansion of Federal Reserve credit. 
Price Adjustments After the War 

It is to be remembered first that prices of 
a great many stocks and bonds were de- 
pressed by the war. This was notably true 
of railway issues and also of the public util- 
ities, whose costs of operation were affected 
by advancing prices of labor and materials 
but whose income did not advance commen- 
surately, owing to public control of rates. 
After the war there began a general read- 
justment of security prices. Though the 
movement was interrupted temporarily by 
the inflation and deflation of 1919-1920, this 
tendency of readjustment has been making 
steady progress. Railroad and_ public 
utility company shares and bonds have 
been coming back into favor. In the indus- 
trial field it was inevitable that the share 
values would come to reflect the higher 
reproduction value of plants and equip- 
ment, due to the advance in prices. Still 
more important has been the enormous in- 
crease in the productivity of industry as a 
result of which earnings have been plowed 
back into the properties and earning power 
has been vastly increased. A third and not 
less important factor has been the gradual 
decline in interest rates, due to the accumu- 
lation of capital and savings, 


The Effect of Gold Imports 
There is also the influence of gold imports. 
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It will be observed that from January, 1922, 
to November, 1924, our gold stocks increased 
from $3,685,000,000 to $4,527,000,000, or by 
$842,000,000. During 1925 we sustained a 
considerable loss of gold due largely to our 
heavy foreign loans, some of the proceeds 
of which were withdrawn in gold, but in 
1926 and early 1927 the movement was again 
in this direction. On April 30, 1927, our 
gold stocks reached a new peak of $4,610,- 
000,000, making the net increase $925,000,000 
since the beginning of 1922. 

This inflow of gold, while partly offset by 
the operations of the Reserve banks, could 
not but make itself felt in our credit struc- 
ture. It came too fast, however, to be ab- 
sorbed by the commercial business of the 
country, and consequently it has gone to that 
quarter which will always take credit at a 
price—namely the security markets. Thus 
we that whereas from 1922 to April, 
1927, the commercial loans of the reporting 
member banks increased by $1,027,000,000, 
or 13.6 per cent, the loans of these banks 
on stocks and bonds increased by $2,120,- 
000,000, or per cent, and their invest- 
ments in securities by $2,359,000,000, or 66 
per cent. With this golden flood poured into 
the market it was inevitable that security 
prices should undergo a great rise. 


see 
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The Gold Movement Reversed 

This is all very well to account for the 
rise which occurred up to the middle of 
1927 when our reserves were being constant- 
ly fed by new gold supplies from abroad, 
but how about the period since September 
during which we not only have not gained 
in gold but have actually lost by some $300,- 
000,000 ? 

During the first six months of last year, 
the United States had a net balance of gold 
imports, including earmarkings, amounting 
to $56,000,000. Gold was coming to us in 
large volume from Europe, not only endan- 
gering us with inflation, but threatening a 
serious drain upon European countries, and 
particularly London, the European monetary 
capital. 

In order to protect the exchanges and 
avert these undesired gold imports, the Fer- 
eral Reserve banks adopted an easy money 
policy made effective by a general reduction 
of rediscount rates and large purchases of 
government securities in the open market. 
This action, undertaken primarily to facil- 
itate international stabilization, had the ef- 
fect of further stimulating the security mar- 
kets where the pace about the middle of 
last year had begun to show signs of flag- 
ging. The Reserve banks, it can be safely 
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assumed, had no wish to encourage further 
speculation, but such was an unavoidable 
result of their easy money policy, adopted 
because of the larger ends in view. 

Prompt reflection of this change of policy 
Was seen in the last six months of the year. 
With the lowering of money rates in this 
country, a large share of the burden of 
financing international movements of trade 
was shifted from London to New York. For 
a time there was a tendency for banking 
funds to flow from this country to foreig 
centers for employment. Our market was 
rendered more attractive for the flotation of 
foreign securities, and a very large amount 
of this business was done. As a result, the 
pressure on the exchange usually incident 
to fall commodity shipments was lifted, 
foreign exchanges were in demand, rose to 
the gold point, and gold began to flow out 
of this country in substantial volume. 


The Reserve Banks and Gold Exports 

Ordinarily, just as an inflow of gold tends 
to enlarge the basis of credit and permit 
expansion, so an outflow of gold, if allowed 
to exert its normal influence on the market, 
tends to lessen the basis of credit and bring 
about contraction. Had it not been for the 
action of the Reserve banks last fall in ex- 
tending new credit to the market in propor- 


tion as credit was withdrawn through gold 
exports, we must inevitably have experi- 
enced a contraction at ‘that time which 


would have reflection in the security mar- 
kets. As it was, however, the Reserve banks 
still guided largely by international consid- 
erations, supplied the credit as it was need- 
ed, and expansion went on. With a declin- 
ing demand for funds for commercial pur- 
poses, excess credit went into the security 
markets, resulting in new high levels of 
broker’s loans at the year-end, and causing 
no little uneasiness in the minds of conser- 


vative observers. By these it was recog- 
nized that a fundamental change had oc- 
curred. In previous years the expansion 


of credit had accompanied an expansion in 
the gold reserves. Now, however, the expan- 
sion was taking place in the face of a de- 
crease in the gold reserves. It was clear 
that this was a situation which could not 
continue indefinitely, and that it was only 
a question of time when the Reserve banks 
would find it necessary to reverse their pol- 
icies. 

Nor was such action long delayed. With 
the fall season of heaviest pressure on the 
exchanges over, and with a general easing 
of money conditions in Europe, the Reserve 
banks began early in January to take steps 
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to tighten the money market. First evi- 
dence of this appeared in the liquidation 
during January and early February of ap- 
proximately $200,000,000 of their holdings 
of government securities by which they ab- 
sorbed an equivalent amount of credit from 
the markets, followed by a program of suc- 
cessive rate advances at the different re- 
gional banks until by early March all the 
Reserve banks were back on a 4 per cent 
basis. This selling of securities and ad- 
vances in discounts were accompanied by a 
moderate firming in open market rates for 
money. 


The February Decline in Stocks 

That these activities on the part of the 
Reserve banks were viewed with a good 
deal of nervousness by the speculative com- 
munity was clearly evidenced by the action of 
the stock market during February. The long 
advance which stocks had had during 1927, 
the high level of brokers’ loans and indica- 
tions of Congressional disapproval of these 
totals, the uncertain business outlook, all 
tended to augment the bearishness engen- 
dered by the Federal reserve action which 
Was interpreted as aimed directly at the 
stock market. Accordingly, after a period 
of irregularity stocks ran into considerable 
liquidation about the middle of Febru- 
ary, and brokers’ loans went off by some- 
thing over $100,000,000 from the peak. Sut 
here the movement stopped. Instead of the 
heavy plunge downward in prices which fol- 
lowed the development of a somewhat simi- 
ar situation at the beginning of 1926. when 
brokers’ loans declined by nearly $700,000- 
000, this movement came to an end almost 
hefore it got started. What was the reason 
for this resistance? 


Sources of Funds for Stock Speculation 

The answer, in our opinion, lies largely in 
the money situation. The chief difference 
hetween 1926 and 1928 is in the fact that 
1926 opened with an active commercial situ- 
ation competing with the stock market for 
funds, while 1928 opened with a sub-normal 
commercial demand, as a result of which 
funds, for want of employment elsewhere, 
were available to the market in volume suf- 
ficient to stem the decline. 

The evidence that business has had a sur- 
plus of funds over its needs is quite con- 
clusive. There has been a further marked 
falling off this year in the amount of cur- 
rency in circulation. January is always a 
month of a large return flow of currency to 
the banks from the holiday trade, but this 
year the return flow was much larger than 
usual (due probably in part at least to les- 





sened factory payrolls), so that by the end 
of January the total outstanding was ap- 
proximately $150,000,000 lower than a year 
previous. Nor has the total increased any 
since then. When money is returned in 
this way to the banks from the pockets of 
the people, the banks in turn deposit it in 
the Reserve banks where it adds to their 
reserve balances and under our present sys- 
tem or bank reserves becomes in effect the 
basis of new loans many times the original 
reserve deposits. Had it not been for this 
retirement of currency there is no question 
but that the measures instituted by the Re- 
serve banks to tighten the market would 
have been much more effective than was ac- 
tually the case. 


Significance of Brokers Loans Figures 

Further striking evidence as to the source 
of funds employed in the security markets 
appears in the brokers’ loans figures them- 
selves. It is shown that the principal addi- 
tions to brokers’ loans this year have been 
money placed by New York banks for ac- 
count of corporations and individuals, the 
total of which by March 21 had increased 
$357,000,000 since January 1, and $774,000,- 
000 since the low point of 1926. Loans placed 
for out-of-town banks, which also reflect the 
surplus of funds flowing here for investment, 
have likewise increased this year, while 
those placed by New York banks for their 
own account have declined and are at the 
lowest levels since last summer. 


Federal Reserve Control of Situation 

During much of the advance in stocks of 
the past five years the funds came from 
gold imports, but that source is now closed 
and gold is flowing away from this country. 
Within the past few months funds released 
from business have been an important fac- 
tor. There are, however, signs of reviving 
commercial demand both in the recovery of 
basic production and in a_ substantial in- 
crease in the commercial loans of reporting 
banks Already these influences have impart- 
ed a firmer tone to the money market evi- 
denced in the slightly advanced rates for 
time money, bankers acceptances, and com- 
mercial paper. Should these influences con- 
tinue and be accompanied by an increased 
currency demand the effect on the supply of 
money available for speculation might be 
substantial. 

Notwithstanding a widely prevalent im- 
pression to the contrary, the Reserve banks 
were never in more complete control of the 
situation than they are today. Volume of 
member bank indebtedness to them has been 
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(Continued on page 592) 


































OPERATING A COMMON FUND FOR TRUST INVESTMENTS 


SUCCESSFUL PLAN CONDUCTED BY PUBLIC TRUSTEE OFFICE OF NEW ZEALAND 


J. W. MACDONALD 
Public Trustee, Wellington, New Zealand 





(Epitor’s Note: From far away New Zealand comes the interesting message of a 
remarkably successful plan in providing both the maximum safety and economy in han- 
dling trust and estate investments through a common fund. The subject is one of very 
vital interest to banks and trust companies of the United States, as fiduciaries, and in 
view of the growing problems and burdens which arise from rapid accumulation of trust 
funds requiring proper investment. The matter was brought to the attention of readers 
of Trust Compantrs in the last December issue in which appeared discussion of the 
common fund conducted by the public trustee office of New Zealand for over thirty years, 
as quoted from the last annual report of public trustee, J. W. Macdonald, who has re- 
sponded to a further request for an article as follows:) 


N view of the interest aroused by the sug- 

gested “pooling of trust investments” by 

trust companies in the United States it 
may interest the readers of this magazine 
to have some particulars of a system some- 
what similar in conception which has been 
in operation in New Zealand for over thirty 
years, the main principles of which involve 
the pooling of trust funds available for in- 
vestment and the payment to the individual 
estates of a common rate of interest from 
the total income and to learn something of 
the experience that has been gained in the 
period of its existence. 


The Public Trust Office, New Zealand 

The system referred to is in operation in 
the public trust office of New Zealand—an 
office founded in 1872 by statute to provide 
a ready means for securing to the public the 
services of a trained state official as a trus- 
tee and executor. For many reasons this 
was thought to be necessary in a new coun- 
try as New Zealand then was—a British 
colony in its infancy. Incidentally it may be 
added that it was the first office of its kind 
in the British Empire. 

The growth of the office has been remark- 
able and although the total population of 
New Zealand is less than a million and a 
half the value of the estates and funds at 
present under administration by the public 
trustee exceeds $200,000,000 while the new 
business for the financial year ending March 
31, 1928, will exceed $30,000,000. 

At the time the office was founded it was 
desired that the public trust office should 
afford to testators and others entrusting 





their estates and trusts to it for management 
the complete security of their funds—with- 
out possibility of loss through theft, fraud, 
misuse or wrongful investment but it was 
not until years later that a scheme was 
evolved whereby this desirable condition was 
obtained. 


The Common Fund 

Up to the year 1891 investments were 
made by the public trustee separately on 
behalf of each estate and trust under the 
same liabilities as apply to ordinary trus- 
tees. In an amending act passed in that 
year Parliament approved of the principle of 
the creation of one common fund into which, 
unless expressly prohibited by the relative 
will or trust deed, all moneys, belonging to 
estates under administration by the public 
trustee should fall for investment as one 
fund with provision for the payment of in- 
terest at a rate to be fixed from time to time 
by order in council under the governor's 
hand—the complete integrity of both prin- 
cipal and income being guaranteed by the 
state. 

Since the establishment of this system tes- 
tators have had the certain knowledge that 
when they appoint the public trustee their 
executor the funds provided for the benefit 
of their dependents and beneficiaries will 
be absolutely safe and this knowledge has 
made the system exceedingly popular. 


Security and Regular Income 
When a testator makes provision for his 
dependents his chief concern is to secure the 
safety of the capital of his estate and to 
ensure the payment of a regular income. 
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The common fund of the public trust office 
affords him the requisite assurance. Out- 
side the estate his dependents may have no 
other source of income and the possible de- 
preciation of investments in cases where the 
usual mode of investment is adopted by the 
trustees or irregularity in the payment of 
interest may cause them anxiety and even 
hardship. With investment in the common 
fund they are relieved of all worry. There 
ean be no loss of capital or interest and no 
delay in the payment of income on the ap- 
pointed days. 

In recent years New Zealand has in com- 
mon with other countries been passing 
through a period of difficulty and _ benefi- 
ciaries in estates administered by private 
trustees having their funds invested in mort- 
gage securities have in many cases been 
ealled upon to face considerable losses both 
of capital and interest, but there has been no 
loss to estates with their funds invested in 
the common fund of the public trust office. 
Beneficiaries have been freed from anxiety 
with the guaranteed security of their funds. 

Such losses as have been made have been 
met by the public trustee out of the reserves 
that have been built up during the thirty- 
seven years the system has operated. 


Capital Always Liquid 

A further great advantage of the system 
is that the capital of any estate invested in 
the common fund is always liquid. This fea- 
ture is of special value to estates held for 
immediate distribution where it would be 
impossible to find separate investments for 
the short period an estate’s money may be 
held. But it can fall into the common fund, 
remain there earning interest pending com- 
pletion of administration and then become 
immediately available to the beneficiaries. 
In such cases the benefit is obvious and it 
often happens that the interest earned ex- 
ceeds the fees for administration. 

On the termination of life interests the 
capital is available in full for immediate 
payment to the remaindermen. There is no 
waiting for the realization of securities, no 
forced selling at a discount. The day the 
cash is required it is ready in full. The 
publie trustee is the commissioner of over 
two thousand sinking funds in respect of 
loans to local bodies throughout New Zea- 
land and the same advantage applies to their 
administration—as they mature the money 
is available with interest up to the final day. 

If special provision is made in a will or 
trust deed for the education of minors, or 
the maintenance of dependents involving 
withdrawals from capital no difficulty arises. 












The money is found as required and the in- 
vestment of the balance is not affected. 

The inflow of new money and the repay- 
ment from time to time of expiring invest- 
ments always provide sufficient funds not 
only to meet outgoings but also for further 
investment. 


Continuity of Investment 

As soon as money falls into the common 
fund—and unless this form of investment is 
prohibited it does so automatically whatever 
the amount immediately it comes into the 
public trustee’s hands—interest runs and 
continues to run until the capital is with- 
drawn. There is no break with loss of in- 
terest aS nay occur when old investments 
are repaid and new ones have to be found. 
The investment is continuous and interest is 
allowed on the daily balance. If the interest 
is to be compounded the interest itself be- 
comes interest-bearing too. No amount is 
too small for investment in the common 
fund nor is any too large. 


Investment of Moneys in Common Fund and 
Payment of Interest 

The investment of the moneys forming the 
common fund and the collection of the in- 
terest on the investments are matters that 
concern the public trustee alone. Benefi- 
ciaries receive their income at the fixed rate 
on dates to suit their convenience whether 
the interest payable under the investments 
has been collected by the public trustee or 
not. It is guaranteed and must be paid 
at the appointed times—as it always is. 

The moneys are invested in trustee invest- 
ments—consisting almost entirely of first 
mortgages over town and country properties, 
local bodies’ debentures and government 
bonds—and from the total income interest 
is eredited to the estates at the fixed rate 
in proportion to the amount invested and 
the period held. 








Control of Investments 

The constitution of the office provides for 
an investment board to control the invest- 
ment of moneys in the common fund. Its 
personnel is: 

The public trustee. 

The government life insurance commis- 
sioner. 

The valuer general. 

The superintendent of the state advances 
office and one other person appointed 
by the Governor-General. 

The investments are treated as permanent 
—that is, there is no dealing with them dur- 
ing their currency so that questions of the 
disposal of profits on sales do not arise. 
There is no trading in securities—the invest- 
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ment business consisting almost entirely of 
the lending of money secured by mortgages 
or debentures for fixed terms. They remain 
in the books at their face value unless there 
is evidence of depreciation arising from some 
cause other than the fluctuations of the mar- 
ket according to the rates of interest cur- 
rent from time to time. In cases of actual 
loss by reason of default on the part of bor- 
rowers or where it is evidently prudent to 
make provision for loss the securities af- 
fected are written down by transfer from 
the reserve created for the purpose. 


During the past few years it has been 
necessary to write down some of the invest- 
ments on mortgage of farm lands but other 
forms of investments have not been affected. 


Where investments have been made in the 
past at rates lower -than those now current 
and might in consequence be of slightly less 
than their face value if realization were nec- 
essary the book values are not changed— 
the investments are for a definite term and 
the full value will be received at maturity. 
On the other hand where investments have 
been made at higher rates of interest and 
the value has increased there is no writing 
up—the book values remain, unless as al- 
ready mentioned actual loss. must be faced. 

In addition to the interest there is provi- 
sion for the payment of a bonus to clients 
and beneficiaries when circumstances permit 
and such a bonus has on several occasions 
been paid. 

Apart from the direct advantages which 
the common fund system of investment af- 
fords to the beneficiaries in estates under 
administration by the public trustee there is 
the additional advantage that the bookkeep- 
ing is of a much more simple nature than 
would be possible if the funds of each indi- 
vidual estate were separately invested. This, 
of course, makes for less expense and lower 
charges for the administration of estates. 


Expenses of Management and Provision for 
Reserve 


In arriving at the rate of interest to be 
allowed on the moneys invested in the com- 
mon fund care is taken to see that as far 
as possible, it bears a fair relation to the 
net return that would be obtained by clients 
from investment at the current rate of in- 
terest obtainable on first-class securities and 
at the same time provide a margin for the 
expenses of management and the setting 
aside of an annual addition to the reserve. 
The rate is, of course, lower but its pay- 
ment is certain, promptly on due dates in 
any part of New Zealand free of exchange 
or deduction of any kind. 
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Alternative Methods of Investment 

The common fund is not the only method 
of investing funds entrusted to the public 
trust office and testators and others have a 
free choice in deciding for themselves 
whether they will have that form of in- 
vestment or whether they will have separate 
investments for their own funds outside the 
common fund. 

The public trust office with its wide or- 
ganization, its long experience and extensive 
investment business has special advantages 
for finding separate securities offering the 
highest current rates of interest consistent 
with safety, and the public trustee is in re- 
spect of them under the same liability as a 
private trustee but the common fund makes 
a strong appeal. 


Popularity of Common Fund 

It is the established practice of the office 
to explain fully to testators the two alterna- 
tive methods of investment open to them, 
but it is generally found that the common 
fund is selected—the state guarantee of se- 
curity, the freedom from worry attendant 
upon investment, renewal of investments and 
possible loss, the certainty and continuity of 
income and the availability of capital imme- 
diately it is required all offer advantages 
that so many desire when they are providing 
for the future welfare of those dependent 
on their care and judgment. 

Objections have been raised against the 
system—mainly on the grounds that the re- 
tention by a trustee of any part of the in- 
come infringes the basic principle that a 
trustee shall not make a profit out of the 
funds he controls and also that the rate of 
interest is lower than the current rate ob- 
tainable on individual investments—but the 
advantages of the system combined with the 
state guarantee are so great as to make it 
exceedingly improbable that any changes will 
be made. 

It may be pointed out that the office holds 
the wills of 57,164 living persons who have 
appointed the public trustee their executor 
and the number is being added to at the 
rate of 500 a month. The experience is that 
the vast majority of those creating life ten- 
ancies and trusts elect to have their money 
invested in the common fund. 

a de & 

Eighteen eligible banks and trust com- 
panies of Washington, D. C., have joined 
hands in conducting a cooperative fiduciary 
campaign to educate the public to the ad 
vantages of trust service. The main feature 
is a series of educational advertisements to 
run in the dailies of Washington during the 
next three months. 
























TRUST COMPANIES AND THE LEGAL PROFESSION 


FROM THE LAWYER’S POINT OF VIEW 


FRANCIS X. BUSCH 
Former Corporation Counsel of the City of Chicago and Vice-president of the Chicago Bar Association 


(Eprror’s Note: There has been much discussion as to what constitutes “practice of 


the law” and encroachment upon professional preserves by trust companies in the solici- 
tation or conduct of trust business. The subject has perhaps never been so ably handled 
and with such apparent frankness to do justice to both the lawyers viewpoint and at the 
same time to recognize the proper functions and useful services of trust companies, as by 
the former Corporation Counsel of Chicago. The following paper was presented April 17th, 
before the Corporate Fiduciaries Association of Chicago and at a time when the question 


T the outset it may be admitted that 

lawyers are by no means unanimous 
in their attitude toward the prac- 
tices of trust companies which are said to 
invade the field of the lawyer. The subject 
is not a new one. During the past twenty 
years the legal reviews have carried reports 
of special committees of Bar associations, 
notes on decisions concerning the unautho- 
rized practice of the law, and contributions 
from members of the profession on related 
aspects of this question. Two and perhaps 
three lines of opinion run through these ar- 
ticles: 

Three Viewpoints Regarding Encroachment 

(1) That the trust companies are steadily 
and with studied persistence encroaching 
upon certain activities heretofore performed 
by practising attorneys, to the detriment of 
the public served and to the economical dis- 
advantage of the lawyer, and that such en- 
croachments are illegal either because they 
are in express violations of statute or are 
contrary to public policy. 

(2) That the so-called encroachments of 
trust companies upon the work of the lawyer 
represent an inevitable development of mod- 
ern business methods and constitute a phase 
of competition which the lawyer must meet, 
and to which he must accommodate himself 
as best he can within the ethical restrictions 
imposed upon him by professional traditions. 

(3) That the traditional ethical restric- 
tions prohibiting a lawyer from resorting 
lirectly or indirectly to any method of so- 
licitation or advertising should be at least 
partially removed, so that the lawyer may 
in a degree, more or less limited depending 
ipon the particular point of view, compete 





of encroachment has become a matter of appeal to the Supreme Court of Illinois.) 
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the trust company for the disputed 
items of business involved. I should hasten 
to add that this latter view has as yet been 
very cautiously suggested and finds no sup- 
port in responsible legal circles. 


Corporations Practicing Law 

To admit as correct the second viewpoint, 
namely, that the lawyer must adjust him- 
self without protest and as best he can to 
the absorption by the trust companies and 
various other corporations and associations 
of certain functions heretofore regarded as 
the work of a lawyer, is to close the discus- 
sion. With such an admission the only ele- 
ment of conjecture is: How much of the 
work of the lawyer will the corporation and 
unlicensed association and individual be able 
to do more efficiently and economically than 
the lawyer. 

I am sure, however, I am correct when I 
say that a great majority of the legal pro- 
fession take the view that even where not 
prohibited by statute it is contrary to pub- 
lic policy to permit corporations to practise 
law or perform any legal service not actually 
or necessarily associated with their principal 
business. Likewise, that it is contrary to 
public policy for a corporation, association 
or an unlicensed individual, under the same 
circumstances, either to practise law or per- 
I believe that most 
people, laymen as well as lawyers, with even 
a superficial study of the factors involved, 
will coneur in this view. 


An Illinois Decision 
Let me just briefly call attention to what 
our Appellate Court has said on this sub- 
ject. In the case of Midland Credit Adjust- 
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ment Company vs. Donnelly (219 Ill. App. 
271), it is said: 

“It is against public policy for a corpora- 
tion to be engaged in the practice of law. 
* * * Jn re Cooperative Law Company 
(198 NV. Y. 479), the court said: 

“The Bar, which is an institution of the 
highest usefulness and standing, would be 
degraded if even its humblest member be- 
came subject to the orders of a money-mak- 
ing corporation engaged not in conducting 
litigation for itself, but in the business of 
conducting litigation for others. The degra- 
dation of the Bar is an injury to the state. 
A corporation can neither practice law nor 
hire lawyers to carry on the business of 
practicing law for it any more than it can 
practice medicine or dentistry by hiring doc- 
tors or dentists to act for it.” 

In case supra, Mr. Justice Vann moralized 
most instructively and illuminatingly on this 
question in the following language: 

“The practice of law is not a business open 
to all, but a personal right, limited to a few 
persons of good, moral character, with spe- 
cial qualifications ascertained and certified 
after a long course of study, both general 
and professional, and a thorough examina- 
tion by a state board appointed for the pur- 
pose. The right to practice law is in the 
nature of a franchise from the state con- 
ferred only for merit. It cannot be assigned 
or inherited, but must be earned by hard 
study and good conduct. It is attested by a 
certificate of the Supreme Court, and is 
protected by registration. No one can prac- 
tice law unless he has taken on oath of office 
and has become an officer of the court, sub- 
ject to its discipline, liable to punishment 
for contempt in violating his duties as such, 
and to suspension or removal. It is not a 
lawful business except for members of the 
Bar who have complied with all the condi- 
tions required by statute and the rules of the 
courts. As these conditions cannot be per- 
formed by a corporation, it follows that the 
practice of law is not a lawful business for 
a corporation to engage in. As it cannot 
practice law directly, it cannot indirectly by 
employing competent lawyers to practice for 
it, as that would be an evasion which the 
law will not tolerate.” 


Corporations Have Right to Own Attorney 
I do not believe any lawyer will deny that 
a corporation has the right to engage an 
attorney on a yearly salary to advise it and 
to look after its legal business. If it is an 
ordinary mercantile or manufacturing cor- 
poration certainly no question arises. Like- 
wise, no lawyer will deny the right of the 


trust company to hire lawyers or maintain 
a legal department to protect and safeguard 
the rights of that company in its various re- 
lationships. So also if a corporation is en- 
gaged primarily in the business of writing 
certain types of insurance which involve the 
defense of claims brought against the as- 
sured: e.g., workmen’s compensation, public 
liability, or title guaranty insurance, I do 
not believe there are many lawyers who ques- 
tion the right of a corporation to engage 
licensed attorneys to make such defenses. 


The Law in Illinois 

Indeed the above but states the law of 
Illinois. Sections 411 and 415 of Chapter 
32 of the Statutes declare the prohibitions 
and exceptions very clearly. You are doubt- 
less all familiar with them, but a re-reading 
of them may be helpful in support of some 
of the positions which may be ‘hereafter ad- 
vanced. Section 411 reads as follows: 

“It shall be unlawful for a corporation to 
practice law or appear as an attorney-at- 
law for any reason in any court in this 
state or before any judicial body, or to make 
it a business to practice as an attorney-at- 
law for any person in any said courts or to 
hold itself out to the public as being en- 
titled to practice law or to render or fur- 
nish legal services or advice or to furnish 
attorneys or counsel or to render legal serv- 
ices of any kind in actions or proceedings of 
any nature or in any other way or manner 
to assume to be entitled to practice law, or 
to assume, use and advertise the title of 
lawyers or attorney, attorney-at-law, or 
equivalent terms in any language in such 
manner as to convey the impression that it 
is entitled to practice law, or to furnish 
legal advice, furnish attorneys or counsel, or 
to advertise that either alone or together 
with, or by or through, any person, whether 
a duly and regularly admitted attorney-at- 
law or not, it has, owns, conducts or main- 
tains a law office or an office for the practice 
of law or for furnishing legal advice, serv- 
ices or counsel.” 

Section 415 reads in part as follows: 

“Nothing contained in this act shall pro- 
hibit a corporation from employing an at- 
torney or attorneys in and about its own 
immediate affairs or in any litigation to 
which it is or may be a party, or in any liti- 
gation in which any corporation may be in- 
terested by reason of the issuance of any 
policy or undertaking of insurance, guaran- 
tee or indemnity.” 

I have made this preliminary statement in 
order to simplify the question by stripping 
it of all phases not fairly debatable. 
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Sharp Points of Dispute 

Now for the sharp points of dispute. That 
element in the legal profession, and I think 
it is the large majority, which is unwilling 
to abandon the ethical traditions of the Bar 
and through advertising and soliciting enter 
actively into competition with the trust com- 
panies for what it regards as the work of 
the lawyer, and which at the same time is 
unwilling to stand by and accept without 
protest what it regards as unwarranted en- 
croachments upon the legal profession, has 
through the mediums already referred to 
made the following indictment, if you please, 
against the trust companies: 

1. Some trust companies and banks draw 
wills and various forms of trust agreements 
for their customers, in which they are as a 
matter of course named as executor or trus- 
tee. It is regarded as immaterial whether 
a fee is charged to the customer or not and 
likewise immaterial whether the lawyer who 
draws the instrument is regularly employed 
by the trust company on salary or is a prac- 
tising lawyer on retainer or paid by the 
trust company for the work which he does. 


Drawing of Wills and Trust Agreements 

2. Trust companies generally advertise the 
advantages of a corporate fiduciary. Having 
induced a person (whom, for convenience, 
we will refer to as a customer), attracted by 
such advertisements, to consult their trust 
departments, the attorneys for such com- 
panies draw either an insurance trust, a 
living trust, a will or other document, in 
which of course the trust company is named 
as fiduciary or executor, and the instrument, 
Whatever it may be, is executed by the 
customer without legal advice other than 
that given to him by the attorneys or em- 
ployees of the trust company. It is regarded 
as immaterial whether a fee is charged to 
the customer or not. 

It is likewise regarded as immaterial 
Whether the lawyer who draws the instru- 
ment is a salaried employee of the trust 
company or a lawyer regularly or specially 
retained by the trust company and having 
an office and being engaged in general prac- 
tice elsewhere. The point is that the lawyer, 
employed by the trust company, either acts 
as the lawyer for both parties to the con- 
tract, or the customer, who is one of the 
parties to the contract, relies upon the stand- 
ins of the trust company and its officers and 
Is content to execute what is usually the 
most important contract of his life without 
disinterested legal advice. 
far as the drawing of a will is con- 
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cerned, there can be little room for argu- 
ment. It is a legal service which should be 
performed by an attorney representing the 
testator. 

Defining Trust Obligations 

In the matter of trust agreements, it 
would seem equally obvious that in so far 
as the trust company, through its lawyer, 
serves or attempts to serve the customer, it 
is rendering legal service, i. e., practicing 
law. 

No one denies that the lawyer for the 
trust company, in the cases stated, has the 
right to represent the trust company. The 
trust company is an important party to the 
transaction, i. e., the fiduciary named, and 
naturally desires and requires legal advice 
defining and limiting its rights and obliga- 
tions in the particular instrument. The law- 
yer for the trust company, therefore, has 
the same right to prepare’ the contract in 
the first instance as a lawyer for the bene- 
ficiary would have. The point I make is 
that neither the trust company nor its lawyer 
should be permitted to advise or counsel the 
beneficiary, nor should the beneficiary be 
permitted to sign the instrument without a 
full disclosure being made to him that the 
trust company’s representatives and lawyers 
are not acting for him but for the trust com- 
pany and that he be given fair opportunity to 
seek independent disinterested legal advice. 

But you say, suppose we tell him that and 
he insists he does not want a lawyer—in 
that case, I would personally say that assum- 
ing a fair, straightforward statement by 
the trust company of its antagonistic inter- 
est, if the beneficiary declines the opportunity 
to seek outside counsel, there is no reason 
why he should be further protected any more 
than a party who does not avail himself of 
an attorney’s services when buying or selling 
real estate. There are some who will say 
that the interest of the trust company as 
fiduciary in these transactions is only tech- 
nically inconsistent, and as a practical mat- 
ter, the beneficiary’s wishes are complied 
with, and his interests are safeguarded. 


A Notable New York Decision 
Let me read you what our courts have 
said about this. People vs. Peoples Trust 
Company, 187 N. Y. Supp. 767, presents a sit- 
uation very much in point. There the de- 
fendant, a trust company, advertised in cer- 
tain newspapers as follows: 





=~ 
“4 Will Is a Flexible Instrument. 


“You can make it express every 
shade of your desires. And by trustee- 
ing the whole or a part of your estate 
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with a modern trust company you can 
provide for almost every possible con- 
tingency which may arise after your 
death. May we suggest ourselves as 
appropriate advisers if you are consid- 
ering the making of a will or the ap- 
pointment of an executor? The advice 
of our trust officers is at your service 
entirely without obligation. 

“The People’s Trust Company.” 
eee eset aceeecineeeenieinienen ea” 
“On the 28th of September, 1916, one J. Law- 
rence Gregory visited the office of the defend- 
ant, with a copy of such advertisement in his 

possession. There he told one Lindsay M., 

Goodeve, assistant to the trust officer of the 

defendant, that he had noticed the advertise- 

ment and wished to see about making a will. 

Mr. Goodeve called up over the telephone an 

attorney connected with the regularly re- 

tained firm of legal advisers to the defend- 
ant, who came to the office of the defendant, 
met Mr. Gregory, took his instructions, draft- 
ed the will, and, on the following day super- 
vised the execution thereof. The defendant, 

a trust company organized under the Bank- 

ing Law of the State of New York (Consol. 

Laws, c. 2), and having power to act as 

executor and trustee under wills, was made 

executor of the will. No charge ias made 
either by the trust company or by the attor- 
neys for services in advice, ocr drafting and 
supervising the execution of: the will. For 
these acts, the defendant has been convicted 
for a violation of the above-cited 
280 of the Penal Law. 


section 


“1, 2) The relation betireen attorney and 
client is confidential in the extreme. The 
attorney is under all the obligations at- 


tached to a fiduciary relation, and above all 
things he owes undivided loyalty to his client, 
unhampered by obligations to any other em- 
ployer. These duties are enforced by the 
drastic remedy of disbarment proceeding, a 
measure outside of and in addition to other 
legal remedies. An attorney may not divulge 
confidential communications of his clients or 
the advice given thereon. It is obvious that 
the intervention of a corporation, the general 
employer of an attorney, between him and 
his client, is destructive of this necessary 
and important relation. There can be no 
longer uninfluenced devotion to the client’s 
interests. There exists along with, and nec- 
essarily influencing, the devotion to the client, 
the duty which the attorney owes to his gen- 
eral employers. Divided obligations in trust 
relations are obnoxious to the law, and in 
none more so than in that of attorney and 
client. It was to remedy the growing ten- 
dency of corporations to enter the field of 
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practicing law, and perform legal services 
through lawyers in their general employ, 
and owing loyalty primarily to them and not 
to the client, that this law was enacted. 

*“(3, 4) An attorney at law is the agent 
of his client in matters involving the applica- 
tion of a knowledge of the law. The busi- 
which he carries on is called ‘Prac- 
ticing law.’ It is not confined to performing 
services in an action or proceeding pending 
in courts of justice; but, as is concisely stated 
by the court in Eley vs. Miller, 7 Ind. App. 
529, 34 N. E. 836: 

“In a larger sense it includes legal advice 
and counsel, and the preparation of legal 
instruments and contracts by which legal 
rights are secured, although such matter may 
or may not be pending in a court. 

“See, also, Matter of Pace, 170 App. Div. 
S818, 156 NV. Y. Supp. 641; Matter of Duncan, 
83 S. C. 186, 65 S. HE. 210, 24 L. R. A. (N.S) 
750, 18 Ann Cas 657; Savings Bank vs. Ward, 
100 U. S. 195, 25 L. Hd. 621; Matter of the 
City of New York (Avenue A ete.) 144 App. 
Div. 107, 128 N. Y. Supp. 999. 

“Under these decisions, as 


weSS 


well as in the 
common understanding of the business world, 
the drafting and supervising the execution of 
wills is practicing law. By them legal rights 
are secured. In giving instructions, confi- 
dential communications regarding family re- 
lations are often necessary. There is no prov- 
ince of the law requiring deeper learning on 
the subject of trusts, powers, legal and equi- 
table estates, and perpetuities. 

“(5) But the statute does not leave the 
matter by simply prohibiting corporations 
practicing law and remitting it to the courts 
to define the term. The statute in terms for- 
bids a corporation to hold itself out to the 
public as being entitled to practice law, to 


render or furnish legal services or ad- 
vice, or to furnish attorneys or counsel 
to render legal services of any kind. This 


is what the defendant did. Its advertise- 
ment offered to furnish legal advice. In 
its preamble it indicated the importance of 
knowing what might legally be accomplished 
by a will, and then suggested itself as an 
appropriate adviser. What tt actually did 
was to furnish an attorney at law to give the 
advice and render the services. The attorney 
was in the employ of a law firm regularly re- 
tained by the defendant. In rendering these 
services, he was in the employ of the defend- 
ant, and the services were rendered because 
of that employment. Whether the attorneis 
were paid specifically for these services by 
the defendant, whether the work was includ- 
ed in the general retainer, whether they were 
at liberty to refuse to perform the services 
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unless paid by the party making the will or 
whether they were paid at all, is wnimpor- 
tant. The evidence permits no other conclu- 
sion than that the services were rendered 
because of the attorneys’ employment by the 
defendant. Even if the attorneys acted gra- 
tuitously, because they looked forward to 
cmployment in probate proceedings, it was 
employment by the defendant. The attorney 
served the client because of his employment 
hy the defendant, and at the request of de- 
fendant. 

“Votives which often, if not usually, ac- 
tuate men, would cause some attorneys in 
such a situation to regard primarily the in- 
terests of the corporation, and secondarily 
only that of the client.” 


Report of Massachusetts Bar Association 
A comment very similar in tenor is to be 
found in 15 California Law Review (March, 
1927) upon the recent decision of the Cali- 
fornia Court of Appeals, in People vs, Cali- 
fornia Producers Association, 49 California 
Appeals 302. 

The report of a special committee of the 
Massachusetts Bar Association, dated De- 
cember 9, 1925, and published in Vol. 60 of 
the American Law Review, p. 264, indicates 
the temper of this most conservative asso- 
ciation on this question. That report includ- 
ed, among its many findings, a criticism of 
the transaction by which a person, attracted 
to a bank or trust company as the result of 
one of these compelling advertisements em- 
phasizing the desirability of one’s making a 
Will or creating a trust. and the availability 
of the particular corporate fiduciary as exec- 
utor or trustee, is led to make such a will or 
trust without independent legal advice. Spe- 
cifically, the criticism was that the testator 
or trustor is entitled to impartial advice. 
fitted to his particular situation, viz: whether 
a will is advisable or not: whether a trust 
is advisable or not. By these ads the testa- 
tor or trustor is led to believe that in all 
cases and under all circumstances, he 
should either make a will, or create a trust 
of his property. 

Advertising by Trust Companies 

A portion of the report that might be ap- 
propriately quoted, is as follows: 

‘A third effect of the promiscuous adver- 
tising by banks and trust companies is often 
to drive to their trust departments for the 
purpose of making wills or creating trusts 
many individuals who have saved a compe- 
tence by years of thrift but who have no 
legal adviser upon whom to rely. The banks 
an’ trust companies do not undertake to 
draw wills or trust deeds for such individuals 





aud undoubtedly advise them in good faith to 
submit these matters to their own attorneys, 
If, however, as so often happens, the individ- 
ual has no attorney of his own and inquires 
to whom he may turn, he is sent to one of 1 
selected list of attorneys who maintain close 
relations with the bank or trust company in 
question. Such attorneys with no knowledge 
of the circumstances and surroundings of 
the individual, are not apt to give him the 
benefit of the impartial advice which an in- 
dividual attorney would bestow, and are like- 
ly to permit the client without objection to 
make a most unsuitable and improper will 
or trust deed provided only the trust com- 
pany which sent him is made executor or 
trustee. While this situation does not exist 
in all or perhaps in most cases, it occurs often 
enough to illustrate another danger of pro- 
miscuous advertising by trust companies. 

“The fundamental objection to the adver- 
tising in question is, however, the impropriety 
of making the establishment of fiduciary re- 
lutions a matter of bargain and sale, with no 
direct personal relationship of trust and con- 
fidence between fiduciary and beneficiary. 
No one questions the policy of permitting 
financial institutions to act in a fiduciary ca- 
pacity. An individual may have had sucir 
long continued and satisfactory relations with 
«a trust company or bank that he turns to it 
naturally as the appropriate executor or 
trustee under his will. Possibly he has had 
no attorney, or the attorney who has served 
him zealously and well in the trial of cases 
or in the drafting of contracts, he does not 
deem as well qualified as his bank to act 
in a fiduciary capacity. In many instances 
a testator may know a bank or trust company 
only by reputation, but its reputation may 
be such that he is ready to seek its advice 
and to entrust to it the care of his estate 
after his death. In all such cases the proper 
relation of trust and confidence exists. But 
when a trust company or bank seeks fiduciary 
appointments solely for the profit to be de- 
rived from the appointment, and by the same 
methods that an automobile dealer sells his 
wares, the basis of trust and confidence 
which should underlie all fiduciary relation- 
ships, and the right to rely on impartial ad- 
vice whether and to what extent to enter into 
such relationships, are wholly lacking.” 

It would unduly protract this discussion to 
quote from this and the many other available 
and pertinent cases, comments and reports. 


Tentative Code Drawn Up by Chicago 
Bar Association 
You will undoubtedly be interested in hear- 
ing something concerning the efforts of the 
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Chicago Bar Association to formulate some 
reasonable and definite statements of what 
it considers unauthorized legal practice in 
the situations just discussed. The activity 
of the Association has been directed not alone 
towards banks and trust companies, but to- 
wards the ever increasing number of corpo- 
rations and so-called associations, operated 
sometimes by licensed lawyers and some- 
times by unlicensed lawyers and sometimes 
by unlicensed persons, which undertake, 
through advertising and solicitation, to fur- 
nish their ‘“‘members” with legal services of 
varying character for a stipulated monthly 
or yearly fee. 

As applied to the banks and trust com- 
panies, three propositions have been tenta- 
tively adopted by the Board of Managers. 
Before they are finally adopted, representa- 
tives of your organization and others inter- 
ested will be invited to discuss with us the 
content and phraseology of these proposi- 
tions. We hope to discover a common ground 
upon which we can all work together 1n har- 
mony. These three propositions, as now stat- 
ed, are: 

The Association regards as unauthorized 
practice of the law: 


Proposition No. 11. The practice of a 
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bank or trust company of drafting or offer- 
ing to draft trust agreements or other le- 
gal documents ana directly or indirectly 
charging a fee therefor against the per- 
son, firm or cerporation in whose behalf 
such bank or trust company is offering o* 
uroposing to act. 


Proposition No. 12. The practice of a 
bank or trust company in drafting or offer- 
ing to draft a will whether a fee is charged 
therefor or not. 

Proposition No. 13. The practice of 
bank or trust company which drafts 
trust agreement and expressly or impliedly 
leads the person for whom such _ trust 
agreement is drafted, when such person 
does not have personal counsel in the trans- 
action, to believe that the bank or trust 
company or attorneys in the drafting of 
said agreement, will protect or represent 
the interests of the person for whom such 
agreement is drafted. 
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The Beaver Trust Company of Beaver, 
Pa. has completed twenty-five years of ser- 
vice with banking resources amounting to 
$2,115,000 and trust department assets of 
$1,801,418. C. M. Hughes is president. 


New HOME OF THE FAIRFIELD TRUST COMPANY, FAIRFIELD, CONNECTICUT, WHICH IS AN 
EXQUISITE EXAMPLE OF THE COLONIAL STYLE OF ARCHITECTURE. 





TRUST literature dusted 


specially for the small bank 
whose field and advertising 
appropriation are limited--- 
and for large banks who want 
fine advertising material at 
low cost for distribution in 
statements and on counters 


75 aaa vO short campaigns—8 folders, 6 booklets—moderately 
Kg) priced because of a production plan that permits certain 


Sy ix) c 
ey CAA Si me ; 
ep Cay! economies in printing, yet sacrifices none of the impres- 
SOSA 


siveness in appearance and copy that has been the Purse 
standard for 16 years. 


Each campaign clearly outlines the advantages of your bank’s 
service as Executor, Guardian and Trustee, with special messages 
about Life Insurance Trusts. 


Write today for sample sets, prices and complete information. 
Address nearest office. 


PURSE PRINTING COMPANY, CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
BRANCHES AT 42 BROADWAY, NEW YORK AND 10 SOUTH LASALLE ST. CHICAGO 
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OVER 900 BANKERS WILL 
CONFIRM THIS EVIDENCE)! 


THE EQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY 


CALVERT ano FAYETTE STREETS 


February 8, 1928._ 


The Telautograph Corporation, 
16 W. 6lst Street, 
New York, N.Y. 


Gentlemen: 


We want to take this means of congratulating 
you upon the splendid manner in which you made it possible 
for us to enjoy uninterrupted service of your telautographs 
during our trying experience of the past several months, 
brought about by building operations. During this period, 
it was necessary for us to move departments using your tel- 
autographs on three separate occassions, requiring work on 
your part in each instance to almost the equivalent of an 
entirely new installation. You can therefor readily appre- 
ciate how glad we are to have this opportunity to congratu- 
late you on maintaining such an efficient Baltimore organi- 
zation under the splendid management of Mr. Wesley H. Shaprow, 
who deserves much credite 


You, no doubt, are aware of the fact that we 
have been enthusiastic users of your telautographs for many 
years and previous to their installation had tried out other 
methods of communication. Consequently the fact that we 
have continued the use of telautographs and have in our new 
banking lay-out contracted with you for more of them, is, we 
believe, the best recommendation that we can expresse 


The daily maintenance service which we receive 
makes it possible for us to get 100% service from all of your 
telautographs and you can rest assured that so long as this 
kind of service continues, we shall be your constant boosterse 


Yours t. ppelys 
/ ; 
sst.iroésurer ’ 


Proving 


That while there are 
many makeshifts to 
be had (ranging from 
conveyers and speak- 
ing tubes to tele- 
phonesand telegraphs) 
there is but one Safe 
means of communica- 
tion between the tell- 


ers and the bookkeep- 
ers— 


TELAUTOGRAPHS! 


Systems are installed 
in Bangor, Maine; Los 
Angeles, Calif.; Pe- 
toskey, Mich. ; Miami, 
Fla.; San Francisco, 
Calif.; New Orleans, 
La., and 342 other 
cities in between. 
Some banks use 120, 
others require but 2 
Telautographs. 


Our free booklet 
‘*Friendly Service 
to Banks’”’ is yours 
for the asking— 
No obligation, of 
course. 


Pos : 
Telaulografrh Con oration 


16 WEST 61st STREET, NEW YORK 


Serving banks since 1902 We have 44 branch offices in the U. S. A. 





ATTAINING TRUE OBJECTIVES IN THE CREATION OF 


LIFE INSURANCE TRUSTS 
WHEN AND WHERE CONCESSIONS ARE NECESSARY AS BETWEEN LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANIES, UNDERWRITERS AND TRUST COMPANIES 
ROBERT DECHERT 


Vice-president and Counsel of the Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 


(Eprror’s Nore: The following deserves to be designated as a classic among contem- 
porary contributions to the practical discussion of life insurance trust development. There 
is a refreshing incisiveness not alone as to the objectives of protection and estate-build- 
ing but also as to the essentials to be embodied in the creation of life insurance trust 


agreements. 


Mr. Dechert likewise gives new meaning to the matter of intelligent coopera- 


tion as the keynote to successful alignment of life insurance and trust service.) 


HE expression, “Sound Ranging,” con- 

veys to our minds those remarkable 

detecting devices used in France dur- 
ing the war, whereby enemy guns and radio 
stations were located exactly and reached by 
direct hits. Here at Janvier Farm on the 
Marne the French may have had one set, 
which enabled them to say with certainty 
that the hostile gun or station lay somewhere 
along a particular straight line extending 
to the northward How far distant it was 
could not be determined from this set alone, 
but beyond doubt ihe true object of the quest 
lay along the line plotted by our first sound- 
ranging. 

Now comes a second apparatus, perhaps 
in the Chateau Thierry sector of the Third 
American Division. Again our sound-ranging 
gives us a line on which lies the solution to 
our problem—a line also extending north- 
ward, but at a different angle. The two 
lines, continued, join at a point; here then 
lies our quarry. But to be certain we con- 
sult a third instrument, perhaps in the Bel- 
leau Woods, to the west. Here is a third 
arrow towards our target, and if it too 
meets at. the junction point of our first two 
lines, our search is ended. 

So it is with this cooperative movement 
between life insurance companies and under- 
writers and trust companies. Few individu- 
als are wise enough in themselves to see all 
angles. The life underwriter plots one line 
toward the goal for his client; the life com- 
pany from its home office finds another di- 
rection marker. Now comes the trust offi- 
cial, with his third range on the target, and 
the three together should solve many a prob- 
lem that till now may have been vexing. 


The insurance companies look with eager- 
ness upon the cooperation of the trust com- 
panies in certain types of cases peculiarly 
suited to handling under trust deeds. The 
granting of discretion to a trustee to expend 
principal for the needs of beneficiaries is of 
course typical of this situation. If the bene- 
ficiaries’ judgment is trusted, a substantially 
similar result may be reached by providing 
in the insurance company’s settlement that 
the beneficiaries may at certain times draw 
upon principal. If, however, the trust is to 
be of the “spendthrift” sort, or the judgment 
of beneficiaries is not trusted, the trust com- 
pany’s discretionary judgment as_ trustee 
must be brought in under a life insurance 
trust deed. 


When the Trust Company Solves Specific 
Problems 


Another important group of cases for the 
life insurance trust are those instances 
where an insured, engaged perhaps in a 
risky business, desires to put his policy 
beyond reach of his creditors by giving up 
the right to change the beneficiary, and at 
the same time wants to provide for a settle- 
ment including classes of unborn children as 
remaindermen. Under the Standard Provi- 
sions Section of the several Insurance Codes, 
the various powers under life policies (power 
to borrow, surrender, etc.) must be given 
to some one. In such a settlement as was 
mentioned, the insured has given up the 
powers, and the beneficiaries to whom they 
pass, are not all in being. The policies are 
left in a snarl which is bound to cause trou- 
ble in many cases. If they are payable to a 
trust company, as trustee, it can of course 
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exercise the powers and solve this trouble- 
some situation. 

Many people wish to make the final rever- 
sion of principal under their policies to the 
“heirs” of themselves or of certain descend- 
ants. The insurance company, anxious to 
make prompt settlements without reference 
to courts, cannot permit this, but must 
identify more clearly the persons intended. 
But the trust company solves the problem 
by filing its account in court and passing 
over to the court the determination as to 
what state’s laws govern, what those laws 
provide, as of what date the decision shall 
be made, and what people come within the 
group of heirs so fixed. Such a course in- 
volves delay and expense to estates and to 
beneficiaries in the court proceedings, but it 
enables the insured to use this broad term 
“heirs” and let time answer the question as 
to who they will be. 


An Anchor to Windward 

In no case do I believe in throwing into 
an insurance trust administered as a sepa- 
rate entity by a trust company, all of the 
insurance policies of an individual insured, 
even if such a trust is advisable for most of 
his insurance under the given facts. The 
insurance company’s tremendously reinforced 
guaranty is a useful anchor to windward in 
case stormy times come. How much shall 
remain with insurance companies again de- 
pends upon circumstances ;—certainly it 
should be an anchor bearing some real pro- 
portion in size to the whole ship. In cases 
of large amounts of insurance, it may be 
that enough should be left with the insur- 
ance company to provide income for all nec- 
essities of life, but to insist on this would 
wipe out the insurance trust in nearly all 
cases, and this in my judgment would be 
most unfortunate, for I feel that many times 
our combined ‘‘sound-ranging” will mark the 
insurance trust as the target for our aim, 
even for lesser amounts. 

Once again we come back to that word 
“sound.” To fulfill that part of our defini- 
tion, it is not enough that we locate the map 
coordinates indicating insurance trusts as 
our objectives; we must also see to it that 
the execution of our subsequent plans is 
wisely carried out. What then is this insur- 
ance trust of which we have been speaking? 
How shall it best be drawn, so as to fill the 
needs of the case? 


How Shall Insurance Trust Agreements 
Be Drawn? 
This question involves the consideration of 
the essentials of an insurance trust agree- 
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ment. Of such agreements there are of 
course several kinds. The business trust 


agreements, whereby provision is made for 
the purchase of the interest of a deceased 
partner or stockholder, are of course a sepa- 
rate species. So too are the various other 
types of business trust agreements involving 
the use of insurance, and the trust of poli- 
cies to provide education for children. The 
funded insurance trust, under which the cre- 
ator of the trust (the insured under the life 
policies) sets aside sufficient securities to 
guarantee the payment of the premiums on 
the policies, is a luxury which will probably 
be adopted by the comparatively few who 
are certain that they have more income than 
they will ever need. 

The unfunded insurance trusts is that 
which is certain to be most widely adopted. 
Under it the policies are deposited with a 
trustee and made payable to it, an agreement 
being executed which provides what the trus- 
tee shall do with the money after it is re- 
ceived. It is this agreement, the nature of 
which we must consider. 


Essentials of Unfunded Insurance Trust 

The first essential is that each agreement 
of trust of this nature be drawn to fit the 
particular case. It would seem fundamental 
that the insurance trust deed could not un- 
der any circumstances be simply a copy of 
the grantor’s previous deed of trust creating 
a living trust of certain securities, with the 
description of the insurance policies substi- 
tuted for that of the securities. Yet I saw 
such an insurance trust deed which had 
been presented to a client by a large trust 
company a few weeks ago. It, of course, 
lacked the yital clauses concerning control 
of policies, payment of premiums, use of 
principal to assist the settlement of grantor’s 
estate passing under his will, and other pro- 
visions referred to hereafter. 

My second item in the list of essentials is 
simplicity. Legal jargon is a relic of those 
days when lawyers sought to keep draftsman- 
ship and pleading as a private game preserve 
for themselves by using strange sounding 
phrases which would discomfit and mystify 
the layman. ‘Parties of the first part,” ‘‘par- 
ties of the second part,” “said” and ‘afore- 
said,” are among the last relics of this happy 
hunting ground of legal jargon. I had great 
pleasure in striking sixty-five repetitions of 
the word “said” out of the draft of an agree- 
ment not so long ago, without affecting the 


meaning. Offense against this item is, of 
course, not a fatal error. I might quote 


again the rhymester who recast the Coke’s 








reports into verse—this time from the case 
of Bagg, Part XI, folio 93: 

“For a citizen’s disfranchisement 

Words ’gainst good manners are not 

sufficient.” 

Yet legal jargon frightens and disgusts the 
layman, and may defeat many a well laid 
plan. 

The millennium of simplicity cannot be at- 
tained all at once, but it is a good aiming 
point to establish. Let us start our insur- 
ance trust agreements, then, just as simply 
as possible, that the creator may not be 
frightened away. If his name is “Smith,” 
let us call him “Smith,” not ‘donor’ or 
“orantor”’ or “party of the first part.’ He 
will thus be able to recognize himself again. 


Policies Included in Trust 

Having prepared to draw our agreements 
to fit this particular case and having decided 
to dodge legal jargon, we come to the mat- 
ters of substance in the trust agreement it- 
self. Here we find our third essential—a 
clear statement that the trust is established 
and a carefully prepared list (either in the 
body of the agreement or in a schedule at- 
tached) giving all the insurance policies in- 
cluded in the trust. Generally such policies 
are upon the life of the creator of the trust, 
but accident policies may be included, and 
also policies on the lives of other members 
of the family, though these latter types bring 
in other complications, particularly in con- 
nection with the operation of the rule 
against perpetuities, referred to hereaftet. 
Some agreements state that the policies have 
already been made payable to the trustee, 
but this is generally inaccurate, as most in- 
surance companies require that the agree- 
ment be executed before the policies are 
made payable to the trustee appointed in it. 
This clause should contain a reference to the 
possibility of more policies being included 
later, and ought also to provide the method 
of so including them, which for the sake of 
simplicity should be merely delivery of the 
policy, plus making it payable to the trustee. 


Rights Reserved to Creator 


lourth in our list of vital points in the 
trust deed is the clause concerning the rights 
of the creator of the trust to deal with his 
policies after the trust is created. It is at 
this point that most of the-casualties in the 
drawing of these agreements occur. Under 
this unfunded type of trust, except in un- 
usual cases, the creator of the trust (the 
insured under the policies) should generally 
reserve these rights to himself alone: 
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1. The right to alter, amend, add to or 

revoke the agreement of trust; 

The right to withdraw policies from the 

trust, and to add new policies to it; 

8. The right to receive any annuity pay- 
ments due in case of disability ; 

4. The right to assign the policies, to 
change beneficiaries, to receive divi- 
dends, to receive the principal of any 
policies which mature in his lifetime, 
to borrow upon the policies, to surren- 


der them for cash or any other form 
of policy, and to exercise all other 


rights given the owners of the policies 
under any of their terms. 

The importance of considering the inclu- 
sion of some such terms as these cannot be 
overstated. The mere power to alter, amend 
or revoke might be broad enough in most 
cases to include the other powers, but it 
would not protect the insured’s right to re- 
ceive the various disability benefits through 
his guardian or committee in case he became 
insane. The failure to provide that proceeds 
of matured endowments or disability annui- 
ties shall go to the grantor instead of to the 
trustee may perhaps so affect the operation 
of the rule against perpetuities as to ren- 
der the entire agreement void. 

If any of the rights above mentioned are 
not to remain in the insured, then the trus- 
tee should expressly be authorized to exer- 
cise them in its discretion without need of 
joining any beneficiary under the trust or of 
obtaining any order of court. Deeds not 
reserving these rights in the insured, which 
do not expressly authorize the trustee to 
exercise them in his stead, may be the means 
of requiring the trustee to seek court au- 
thorization—an annoying and sometimes 
costly process, particularly if minors or un- 
born children be involved. 


Reservations for Protection of Trustee and 
Insurance Company 

Certain reservations for the protection of 
trustee and insurance company come next in 
the tabulation of essentials. It must be 
stated that the insurance company is under 
no duty to see to the carrying out of the 
trust and is fully relieved from all liability 
when it has settled with the trustee. The 
trustee must be affirmatively relieved of any 
obligation to pay the premiums upon the 
policies or to take any action to keep them 
in force. Some deeds contain a definite un- 
dertaking by the creator of the trust to pay 
the premiums. This may be inconsistent 


with the broad powers of surrender and other 
powers of similar sort reserved to him, but 


with 


it furnishes the trustee with a lever 
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which to urge the insured to keep his policies 
in force. The important thing is a staie- 
ment that the trustee (which generally has 
no cash or liquid securities) is under no 
obligation as to premiums. The trustee may 
also wish to have included an arrangement 
to indemnify it as to any costs incurred by 
it in any suits which may possibly be neces- 
sary to collect the proceeds of the insurance 
policies. The right should also be given the 
trustee to compromise any disputes in con- 
nection with payment of policies. 


Authorizing Use of Records 

The sixth point to be covered is the clause 
which definitely authorizes the trustee to use 
the proceeds of the policies to purchase as- 
sets from the estate of the insured in the 
hands of the executor under his will, or to 
lend money to the estate, with or without 
security. The protection of the estate against 
forced liquidation to meet taxes or debts is 
often one of the chief objects of the crea- 
tion of this trust, yet this paragraph is some- 
times overlooked. While there is yet no deci- 
sion squarely in point and some writers have 
expressed doubts, in my judgment such 4 
power does not tie the trust so closely to 
the estate passing under the will as to put 
it on the same basis for tax purposes as 
insurance provided for the sole purpose of 


paying inheritance taxes directly. 

The provisions of the trust deed relating 
to distribution of income and principal have 
been deliberately reserved so as to become 


the final one in our list of essentials. They 
must, of course, be prepared by someone 
directly in contact with the creator of the 
trust and familiar with his wishes. At this 
point, we leave the separate and rather new 
field of insurance trusts, and come simply 
to the question of terms necessary and de- 
sirable for any will establishing a trust or 
for any voluntary deed of trust. 

Some of the more important points to be 

considered are these: 

1. Granting of discretion to trustee to use 
principal in certain emergencies. (This 
discretion placed in the trustee is, of 
course, one of the major advantages 
which the insurance trust has over the 
insurance company’s own settlement un- 
der its contract. The insurance com- 
pany generally may not be granted 
such discretion, though it may be placed 
under a duty to pay out certain parts 
of principal upon certain demands made 
of it, or upon the occurrence of certain 
events. ) 

Shall the gifts be made free from right 
of anticipation or alienation by benefi- 
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ciaries themselves or of attachment by 
their creditors? (This is the so-called 
“spendthrift trust’ clause.) Such a 
provision can in most states be at- 
tached to proceeds of insurance poli- 
cies held by the insurance company. In 
Pennsylvania and a few other states, 
it may also be attached to a trust cre- 
ated by deed or will. Not all people 
will desire such a clause. 
Does the proposed scheme of distribu- 
tion offend the rule against perpetui- 
ties? (That rule is, of course, actu- 
ally a principle of law preventing the 
creation of future interests which will 
not vest within a certain period.) Here 
there is some doubt as to whether the 
period should be judged as commencing 
on the date of execution of the deed 
(as with the ordinary deed of trust) 
or as on the date of the insured’s death 
(as with the insurance policy). If the 
insured reserves all rights of owner- 
ship, I believe this would be treated 
upon the same basis as the insurance 
policy settlements, and the period pre- 
scribed by the rule would commence 
from the insured’s death. 
Shall the trustee be limited to so-called 
“legal investments” for trust funds? 
Usually no such limit is today retained 
in the insurance trust deed; but if 
safety is the chief object, it will be 
well not to include the affirmative pro- 
vision which is necessary to authorize 
investment in other types of securities 
Other powers of managing investments 
must be given to the trustee, of the 
type customary in wills and deeds of 
trust. 
Last, and of vital importance, it must 
be determined with certainty that the 
provisions for the disposition of income 
and principal are those desired by the 
creator of the trust, and that all con- 
tingencies are covered in as simple and 
clear language as is possible. 
Cooperation is after all the keynote of the 
success of this joint venture of insurance 
man and trust officer into these wider fields 
of estate-building. Such cooperation may 
only result if all are fully informed as to 
the nature and uses of the tools with which 
they are working, and are willing to make 
concessions where necessary. 
Re de 
Over 85 per cent of all checks issued in 
the United States now conform to simplified 
forms advocated by the American Bankers 
Association, according to President T. R. 
Preston. 
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Old-style passbook - Passbook with en- 

with hand-written “i oes ag tries printed by 

figures. 2 — National Posting 
Machine. 


When your depositor looks 
at his passbook 


When a depositor looks at his passbook he 
gains something of a picture of a bank’s 
method of operating. For a passbook is after 
all, the most important link between bank and 
depositor. 


Picture in your own mind the impressions 
likely to be made by the two books shown 
here. Which would you like to have repre- 
sent your bank? 


One a tangled mass of hand-written figures, 
difficult to read, easy to change, giving little 
or no protection either to bank or depositor. 


With the other, every entry is clearly and in- 
delibly printed by machine. All three rec- 
ords printed at the same operation, once in 
passbook, once on the bank’s ledger card and 
once on an audit strip. 


Hand-written methods made the book on the 
left. National bank-posting machines made 
the one on the right. Which does your de- 
positor see when he looks at his passbook? 


The National Cash Register Company 
Dayton, Ohio 
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On April 1, 1926, the four largest commercial 
banks in Philadelphia merged into The Phila- 
delphia-Girard National Bank and The Frank- 
lin Fourth Street National Bank. As of April 
9, 1928, there will have been consummated a 
further merger, unique in financial circles and 
far reaching in its effect for the betterment of 
banking service. The newly consolidated in- 
stitution, The Philadelphia National Bank rep- 
resents and includes the following banks: 

The Philadelphia National Bank - - Organized 1803 
The Girard National Bank . A : A Organized 1832 


The Fourth Street National Bank # . Organized 1886 
The Franklin National Bank . A ‘ Organized 1900 


Operated independently, these great banks were 
the foremost financial institutions of Philadel- 
phia, enjoying a leadership which was the result 
in each case of preeminence of service, manage- 
ment, and facilities extended to depositors and 
correspondents. 


All of these factors of personnel, service, 
strength and prestige that made these banks 
great as separate organizations have been re- 
tained in the consolidated institution, and com- 
bine to make it to an unusual degree 


A BANK OF CHARACTER, STRENGTH 
AND SERVICE 


THE 


PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Capital, Surplus and Profits . . $53,300,000 



















(EpiTor’s NOTE: 


“FOUR OUT OF FIVE” HAVE PERPETUITIES 


MR. TRUST OFFICER—BEWARE OF THIS DREAD MALADY 
McCUNE GILL 


Vice-president, Title Insurance Corporation, St. Louis, Mo. 


Of all the hazards of navigation that beset the course of the trust 
officer, there are none so treacherous as those of remoteness and as involwed in the 


varying laws as well as court interpretations of the rules against perpetuity. The subject 
derives added interest because of the growing use and popularity of living trusts, insur- 
ance trusts, land and investment trusts, where the period of remoteness is not measured 
as in wills, from the death of the testator, but from the date of the deed. Mr. Gill shows 
in the following article that he has closely studied the effect of legal decisions as well 
as of the varying laws of the different states in carrying out the rules against perpetual, 


remote or posthumous control of property.) 





OUR out of five have Perpetuities! And 

I mean just that. In four out of five 

of the files of our trust departments 
will be found many—yes, many—wills and 
deeds that are void. Some are void in other 
states (where the testator or settlor may 
establish a domicile, or acquire property) ; 
and some are void even in the state where 
made. 

Whilst we are busy welcoming all sorts 
of trusts—testamentary, living, investment, 
land, insurance—let us be careful not to get 
in any “transgressive” trusts. For the way 
of the transgressor (of the Rule against Re- 
moteness, and Suspension of the Power of 
Alienation), is hard. It’s embarrassing; 
worse, it’s expensive. 

It will not be necessary, I am sure, to trace 
the history of the development of the vari- 
ous rules against the perpetual, remote, or 
posthumous control of property. Nor will 
it be necessary to recount the tribulations of 
the Duke of Norfolk, or old man Thellusson, 
nor to set forth the various decisions of the 
Knglish courts that preceded the pronounce- 
ment by the Law Lords, in Cadell vs. Palmer. 
of this judgemade law, invalidating estates, 
trusts, and powers, that extend, or might 
extend, beyond “lives and twenty-one years.” 

Nor will it be necessary to enter into a 
discussion of the philosophical or economic 
reasons for such rules, nor to consider what 
Gray has to say about Reeves or what Reeves 
has to say about Gray. We, as practical men, 
who must detect perpetuities in the most 
out of the way places, are more interested 
in what the courts have held, and will hold, 
void, than we are in whether those holdings 
are, or will be, based upon double possibili- 





ties or unbarrable entails, or whether the 
true best test be remoteness of vesting or 
suspension of the power of alienation. 


Parable on Void Trusts 

Let us talk in parables. You are a trust 
official in Chicago. One of the important 
clients of your bank brings you his will. It 
seems simple enough. Your company is ap- 
pointed trustee for ten years, the income to 
be paid to the testator’s three adult sons. 
At the termination of the trust they are to 
get the principal outright. You approve the 
will. The client moves to California. The 
trust is void. You lose your commissions— 
not to mention your reputation. (In re Mc- 
Crays Estate, 260 Pac. 940). Furthermore, 
your client needn’t move as far as California ; 
Wisconsin will do just as well. (Acts Wis- 
consin 1927, page 393. 

Would you accept a trust terminating when 
the testator’s grandchildren reach the age 
of twenty-five years? If you did, it would 
probably terminate somewhat before that 
time—in fact, as soon as beneficiaries’ coun- 
sel saw the case of McGill vs. Trust Com- 
pany (121 Atl. 760, New Jersey). 

Have you ever met Mr. Dueri, Mr. Butler 
and Mr. Spencer? They are the boys that 
started the saying, “lives but not years.” 
Because of this joker that they slipped into 
the New York Revision of 1828, a trust for 
a sixty year life is good, in that state, but 
for a gross period of three years (or, I sup- 
pose, of three minutes), is void. (McGuire 
vs. McGuire, 80 N. Y. S. 497.) This provi- 
sion was copied with the Field Codes of 1848 
and thus found its way into the statutes of 
California, Idaho, Indiana, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Mississippi, Montana, North Dakota, 
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WE SOLICIT APPOINTMENTS AS ANCILLARY 
ADMINISTRATOR AND AS TRUSTEE TO 
UNDERTAKE THE REALIZATION OR MANAGE- 
MENT OF ESTATES’ OR TRUSTS’ 
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Oklahoma, South Dakota and Wisconsin. One 
wonders how the trust companies-in these 
newer states can be comfortable with this 
dynamite in the cellar—this provision, I 
mean, that contingent trusts must be meas- 
ured by lives and not by years. 


Some Dangerous Practices and Contingencies 
‘And Dueri et al went farther. 
“We will allow but two lives, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Wisconsin 
and Arizona, have followed blindly. Is a 
trust good in these states if it provides for 
payment of income to six beneficiaries dur- 
ing their joint lives and to the survivor dur- 
ing his life? It’s more than two lives, and 
void, in Michigan. (Trust Company vs. 
Herbst, 190 N. W. 250.) Alabama is not 
quite so bad—they allow three lives down 
there. One strange thing about this life 
business is that a minority is considered to 
be a life. Hence if you use two minorities, 
you're through.—(Benedict vs. Webb, 98 
N. Y. 460). 

And, even in the more liberal common law 
states, limiting only to “lives and twenty- 
one years,” certain common practices are 
highly dangerous. Among these are benefi- 
cial interests that are contingent until the 


They said: 
no more’—and 
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THE 
ROYAL TRUST 
COMPANY 


MONTREAL 


is exceptionally well equipped to 
act in any fiduciary capacity for 
corporations or individuals de- 
siring the realization or adminis- 
tration of assets in Canada. The 
Company maintains a chain of 
branches from Atlantic to Pacific 
and has assets under administra- 


tion exceeding $400,000,000. 


HEAD OFFICE 
105 St. JAMES STREET, MONTREAL 


BRANCHES 


MONTREAL 

OTTAWA 
WINNIPEG 
CALGARY 
EDMONTON 
VANCOUVER 
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HALIFAX 

SAINT Joun, N. B. 
St. Joun’s, NFLD. 
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beneficiary becomes 35, say, if he is less than 
14 when the trust commences. Also a trust 
for 20 years after final settlement or after 
probate of will. Or a living or business trust 
for 50 years, where the shareholders 
cannot terminate the trust at any time. Even 
a charitable trust will be void if it is not to 
commence until a failing of issue that is 
too remote.—( Ledwith vs. Hurst, 180 Atl. 
Pennsylvania. ) 

Meaning of the Thellusson Act 

Do you live in one of the fourteen or more 
states that have passed Thellusson Acts? 
That is, acts forbidding even a partial ac- 
cumulation of income beyond a minority or 
other very restricted limits. Do you know 
that a provision to pay an adult a certain 
sum, and accumulate the balance, is void in 
these states?—(In re Haines, 150 California 
640.) I believe New York has a new stat- 
ute authorizing life insurance trusts with 
accumulation features, notwithstanding their 
Thellusson Act.—(Laws 1927, p. 1710). 


25 or 


315, 


Writing the Residuary Clause 
When you write a residuary clause do you 
insist that it not only must bequeath and 
devise all the property the testator owns. 
but also all over which he has any power 
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Capitalizing 


Human Life 


Americans are famed the world over for planning their bust- 
nesses wisely and efficiently. Yet they have realized but recently 
the importance of capitalizing their LIVES as well as their 
BUSINESSES through the application of sound business principles. 


The Life Insurance Trust forms an ideal way of capitalizing 


and preserving the producing value of a human life. 


For over 


fifty years Provident Representatives have assisted in the creation 


of Life Insurance Trusts. 


You can count on their cooperation. 


Provident Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia,Penna 
Founded 1865 








of appointment? If you don't, you should. 
And when you do, don't forget to remember 
that the period of remoteness or suspension 
is measured from the death of the original 
testator and not from the death of your tes- 
tator. The original will may be good under 
the rule, and yours too, but the two taken 
together will make your trust void, if it 
extends and is contingent beyond a life not 
in being when the original testator died.— 
(Bundy vs. Trust Company, 1538 N. E. 337 
Massachusetts.) And a tenant for life can 
only appoint for one more life in a two life 
state-—(In re Dodge, 222 N. Y. 8S. 247.) 


Watch Your Living Trusts 

Many of our trusts, more recently, are not 
found in wills. We are vigorously attempt- 
ing to encourage living trusts of all sorts— 
investment trusts, land trusts, insurance 
trusts. These are particularly susceptible to 
the dread malady we are diagnosing. Because 
the period of remoteness is not measured 
from the death of the testator, as in wills, 
but from the date of the deed. Hence a re- 
mainder to the grantor’s grandchildren is 
void. (Laughlin vs. Elliott, 259, see 1031, 
Kentucky.) And in Ohio there can be no 
remainder except to issue; in Louisiana no 
contingent remainder at all. 


But, you say, I live in a sensible state. Why 
worry about the others? Well, for many 
reasons. Testators, for example, have a way 
of changing their legal residence from one 
state to another, and bequests of personalty 
are, of course, governed by the law of the 
domicile. 3ut even realty is also affected. 
Thus if land is directed to be sold, it im- 
mediately becomes personal property (by 
equitable conversion) and hence the devise 
will not be governed by the law of the state 
where it is located. (Ford vs. Ford, 72 Wis- 
consin 621.) And, of course, where your 
testator has not moved, any land in another 
state will be governed by the law of that 
state. (Hobson vs. Hale, 95 N. Y. 588.) Be- 
Ware the cottage in Michigan or the planta- 
tion in Mississippi; or the apartment house 
in Buffalo or San Francisco. 

Moral; Measure your trusts by a present 
life; that is, one in being when the trust 
begins. Use one life or minority only; surely 
not more than two. Don’t measure by years. 
You will find that practically all of your 
client’s reasonable desires can be met, even 
within the narrow limits of these stringent 
regulations. And you can sleep of nights. 
You will know that your trusts will be good 
anywhere, any time. “Not a perpetuity in a 
carload.” 
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(Epitor’s Note: 


SHOULD SAVINGS ACCOUNTS BE SEGREGATED? 


SURVEY OF LAWS AND PRACTICE 


FREDERICK P. H. SIDDONS 
Secretary, American Security and Trust Company, Washington, D.C. 


With the acceptance of savings accounts by practically all classes 





of banking institutions under federal and state charter, the subject of segregation of such 
deposits for purposes of investment and for added protection, has acquired live interest. 
Mr. Siddons, in his admirable presentation of the subject before the recent Southern 
Regional Savings Conference, made an exhaustive study of laws and practice in various 


states before arriving at his conclusions.) 


HE subject “Should Savings Accounts 
Be Segregated and Put Under 
Restrictions as to 
new one. 


Legal 
Investments?” is 
It has been intensively dis- 
for the past twenty years, and pre- 
sents a very interesting question where strong 
arguments on both sides can be developed. 
It is not often that a conclusion is first pre- 
sented in a paper but in order to develop 
the facts I felt that the following one which 
I have drawn should be mentioned here. 

I believe that the exclusively savings bank 
official even though some may also do a 
commercial business, believes wholeheartedly 
that savings accounts should be 
and investment restrictions 
them. The trust company banker in states 
where the present segregation and _ invest- 
ment law exists a majority believe that the 
proposition is practical and does not dispute 
the justice of it, but to the commmercial 
banker this segregation law is not in accord 
with his views. He looks at the funds in 
his bank in their entirety and being the 
financier of businesses he does not believe 
that particular divisions should be made 
with respect to depositors when the proper 
protection is being afforded without special 
laws, 


hot a 


cussed 


segregated 
placed upon 


Definition of ‘Savings Account” 

When the first real fight began in some 
states on this segregation and investment 
question the opponents made every effort to 
confuse the lawmakers as to really what was 
i savings account, and this has continued up 
to the present time. I do not believe, how- 
ever, that the same difficulty exists today 
as it did yesterday because there has been 
& more practical discussion of the definition 
of the words “savings accounts” 
any banking law has been changed. It came 
up in the passage of the McFadden Bank- 
ing Bill last year. There was at that time 


whenever 





a very broad discussion as to the similarity 
between a savings depositor and a time de- 
positor. The bill finally left to the Comp- 
troller of the Currency the power to define 
whether time depositors were savings de- 
positors in considering whether national 
banks should include time deposits with sav- 
ings deposits if they decided to loan 50 per 
cent of said deposits on real estate instead 
of the option to use not 


more than 25 per 
cent of its capital and surplus as a_ basis 
for the gross amount of the loans to be 
granted. 


We can, however, come to a pretty certain 
definition of a savings account. I would de- 
fine it as any deposit left with a bank for 
an indefinite length of time and so desig- 
nated by the depositor himself and the bank 
itself with an agreement that the former 
Waives the right to require the payment on 
demand in accordance with certain rules of 
the bank. 

Vital Consideration 

The vital element concerned in this very 
interesting subject does not depend so much 
upon the word “savings” as on the question 
as to whether a savings depositor should be 
a preferred creditor over a demand deposi- 
tor. It is clearly the intent of some of the 
state laws that through requiring the segre- 
gation of accounts and limiting investments 
of these funds that the savings depositor 
should receive this preferred protection. 

I am quoting from two state laws at 
this time, Connecticut and Michigan, which 
are very pronounced in their position on this 
subject. The Connecticut Law, Chapter 258, 
paragraph 3928, says, “All banks and trust 
companies maintaining a sayings department 
or soliciting or receiving deposits as savings, 
shall invest all such 


deposits so received, 


according to the requirements of the general 
statutes 


concerning the investment of de- 
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posits in savings banks and said investments 
shall be segregated and set apart and not 
mingled with other assets of such banks 
or trust companies, and shall be for the ex- 
clusive protection of the depositors in said 
savings department and shall not be liable 
for or used to pay any other obligation or 
liability of said bank or trust company until 
after the payment of all the depositors in 
said savings department. The reserve fund 
required by section 3919 in the case of state 
banks and trust companies shall not apply 
to savings deposits under this section. This 
section shall in no way limit the right of 
any trust company to receive deposits and 
invest its funds upon such terms and condi- 
tions as are provided for in its charter, ex- 
cept as to deposits in its savings department 
as provided for in this section.” 


Michigan Law 

The Michigan law says briefly, “Any bank 
combining the business of a commercial bank 
and a savings bank shall keep separate books 
of account for each kind of business pro- 
vided, that all receipts, investments and 
transactions relating to each of said classes 
of business shall be governed by the provi- 
sions and restrictions herein specifically pro- 
vided for the respective kinds of banks; pro- 
vided, further, that all the investments re- 
lating to the savings department shall be 
kept entirely separate and apart from the 
other business of the bank, and that the 
12 per cent reserve required by the provi- 
sions of this act to be kept on the savings 
deposits, shall be kept separate and distinct 
on the books of the bank from the reserve 
required on commercial deposits, and that 
such portion of said savings deposits as are 
on hand unloaned or deposited with other 
banks or reserve agents and the investments 
made with the funds deposited by savings 
depositors shall be held solely for the pay- 
ment of the depositors of said funds.” 

Other states in the Union such as New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island and Wyoming have in substance these 
laws and there has been every indication in 
recent years of a growing number of such 
laws being passed, the State of Maine being 
at present engrossed in this subject. 

The law of one particular state, that of 
California, has caused widespread discus- 
sion and comment, indicating that our ques- 
tion now under discussion has been at all 
times an extremely live one. In fact this 
state has gone ever further and developed 
this segregation feature so that banking under 
the California law has become departmental 
in character. It says, “When a bank desires 


to do a departmental business, it shall first 
obtain the consent of the superintendent of 
banks, and in its application therefor, file 
a statement making a segregation of its 
capital and surplus for each department. 
Such capital and surplus, when so appor- 
tioned and approved by the superintendent 
of banks, shall be considered and treated 
as the separate capital and surplus of such 
department as if each department was a 
separate bank. * * * It further provides 
that every bank shall maintain for each de- 
partment total reserves in equal amount to 
that required by the act for the respective 
business conducted, and shall keep such re- 
serves separate and distinct and the cash 
securities and property belonging to each 
department must be separate from each 
other. This also applies to all records in- 
volved. 
Advantages of Segregation 

I have attempted to present these laws 
as examples in order that we could decide 
what have been the reasons for their exist- 
ence. The best manner in which we could 
conclude the reasons for the existence of 
these laws is a discussion of the advantages 
and disadvantages of the segregation of sav- 
ings accounts, and the limitations placed on 
their investments. Discussing first its ad- 
vantages. 

1. European countries which had savings 
banks before America did have these two 
principles in force, that is, segregation and 
the investment feature, which would indi- 
cate that we should abide by the best teacher 
—experience. 

2. The small depositor should be protected 
which is only possible through such laws. 


3. The savings depositor is a creator of a 
fund and not like the commercial depositor. 
a worker of capital. 


4. The notice of withdrawal prevents the 
savings depositor from taking part in a run 
on the bank, and if this segregation protec- 
tion is complete he does not have to worry 
abaut the demand depositor. 


5. Through limiting the investments of 
savings funds it affords them a surer pre- 
tection than where investments are permit- 
ted to be more broadly distributed. 

6. Segregation enables interest rates to be 
paid on a higher basis through the fact thet 
in the purchase of investments to protect the 
savings a higher earning value is secured. 

7. Savings depositors do not keep in the 
closest touch with their bank’s condition and 
the financial situation generally so they are 
less likely to know when difficulties arise. 











Arguments Against Segregation 


But the following arguments against seg- 
regation and limited investing are strong in 
character, and to many convincing enough 
for drastic laws to be opposed. 


1. Is it good banking to have two types of 
so-called ereditor depositors? 


2. Is it the soundest of banking practices 
to restrict investments in one department 
and not in another? 


8. The lack of uniformity in state and na- 
tional bank laws causes an unfortunate bank- 
ing condition to the advantage of one and 
to the detriment of another. 

4. Difference of opinion with respect to 
the meaning of the term “savings” will al- 
ways cause controversy over the compliance 
with segregations and limited investment 
laws. 

5. While European countries did have seg- 
regation laws, Great Britain, where banking 
is splendidly handled, operates under practi- 
cally no legal restriction. 

6. Through the law limiting the types of 
investments to protect the savings depositors 
the tendency is to narrow the difference of 
reasonable profit between the interest paid 
and the amount earned on the investments 
and so cause the lowering of interest paid 
to the depositors. 

These arguments presented in favor and 
against the segregation of accounts and legal 
restrictions placed on them as to investments 
should be clear to all who are engaged in the 
savings business and in those states where 
laws require this segregation. 


Change in Character of Savings Depositor 


I cannot but feel that all of us will admit 
that the person who is a savings depositor 
today is different from the savings individual 
of fifteen, twenty-five and fifty years ago. 
When a savings account was opened twenty- 
five years ago the individual so opening that 
account did it in most instances for the dis- 
tinct purpose of saving money. It was placed 
in the bank, increased by continual deposits, 
and through interest earned became a fixture 
for years. 

The war brought about a _ tremendous 
change in the attitude of the public toward 
a’ savings account, and the competition of 
the investment houses and the building and 
loan associations has changed the character 
of the sayings depositor so that he looks 
upon his account as a means to an end, and 
withdraws balances with much more fre- 
(ueney than in the past. As a result, sav- 


ings accounts are getting into the checking 
account class which is causing a complete 
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analyzation of the cost of operation of such 
accounts. 

But as long as the withdrawal regulation 
is in force with respect to savings accounts 
it is natural that there will be many who 
favor this segregation law. The commercial 
depositor can make withdrawals in the face 
of danger and statistics show that in a num- 
ber of instances in the Middle West where 
banks have failed, commercial deposits 
have been withdrawn more rapidly than sav- 
ings deposits. As a result, these savings 
depositors were left in the lurch with the 
failures. It is true that when a bank has 
difficulties it will use its immediately avail- 
able liquid assets to pay its depositors and 
exercise the right of stopping the withdrawal 
of savings funds through the 30, 60 or 90 day 
clause. 

National Banks and Segregation 

In all of this discussion I have not as yet 
brought out the discussion as to why national 
banks do not have a segregation law. The 
main reason why such a law has not been 
brought into existence is perhaps that it has 
only been within recent years that national 
banks have opened the so-called savings, 
thrift, and compound interest departments. 

The very fact that the national banking 
law protects the depositor by the capital and 
surplus of the bank, the double liability of 
the stockholders and the cash reserve re- 
quirements, may be the reason for this lack 
of a segregation law. The supervision also 
over the national banks by the Comptroller 
of the Currency is so intensive in charac- 
ter and the record of national bank failures 
less under that supervision than any other 
type of supervision, there appears to exist 
no need for any other special protection. 

I had thought that in the absence of any 
regulation there might be some law pro- 
pounded which demanded a segregation of 
national bank savings funds. The nearest I 
have seen is where a national bank had bor- 
rowed money upon its certificate of deposit 
and pledged as security sundry notes which 
were attached to the certificate as collateral. 
It failed and the question involved was the 
right of the secured creditor to prove and 
receive dividends on the full amount due 
him at the date of insolvency without re- 
gard to the collateral and any collections 
made upon them. The court held this right 
existed provided only that the sums received 
by way of dividends and from the collaterais 
did not exceed the entire debt. This might 
prove that if a preferred creditor is allowed 


in a special case it might be applied gener- 
ally. 


(Continued on page 560) 
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Along the country roads 


... beneath the city streets 


HE American Tele- 

phone and Telegraph 
Company and its Associ- 
ated Companies, compris- 
ing the Bell System, have 
$3,250,000,000 invested in 
telephone plant. More and 
more lines are being carried 
underground, but the Bell 
system still requires 16,- 
000,000 poles in service. 
Today the telephone line 
is one of the most familiar 
sights along country roads. And 
yet there are over 38,000,000 
miles of wire in underground 
cables of the Bell System. 


Basic facts on American Telephone 
and Telegraph as an 
investment 
With its predecessors, The Amer- 


ican Telephone and Telegraph 
Company has paid dividends 





regularly for forty-seven years. 
Its stock is held by more than 


420,000 investors. It is con- 
stantly seeking to bring the 
nation’s telephone service nearer 
to perfection. It owns more than 
93% of the combined common 
stocks of the operating com- 
panies of the Bell System which 
furnishes an indispensable ser- 
vice to the nation. 


Write for booklet “Some Financial Facts” 


BELL 


TELEPHONE 


SECURITIES CO. Jue. 


195 Broadway 






New York City 











RECIPROCAL EXEMPTION OF DEATH TAXES GAINS 





NATIONWIDE STATUS 


NEW YORK STATE REJOINS RECIPROCITY COLUMN 
MARK GRAVES 


Tax Commissioner, State of New York 





(EpItor’s NOTE: 





The movement among the state taxing authorities for reciprocal 


exemption of inheritance or death taxes on intangible property of non-resident decedents 
received a setback when the New York Court of Appeals last year declared unconstitu- 
tional the flat rate plan of taxing estates of non-resident decedents which also carried 


the reciprocity provision. 
was restored, 


At the last session of the legislature the reciprocal principle 
In the following article Commissioner Graves discusses the effect of New 


York coming back into the fold and the growing acceptance of reciprocal eremption among 
the states as a short cut to eliminating the evils of multiple taxation of estates.) 


NE of the most important tax laws 
enacted in New York at the recent 
session of the legislature was that 


restoring reciprocity in inheritance taxation. 
In a federal country like the United States, 
with the power vested in each state, terri- 
tory and possession to impose death taxes 
it is diflicult to secure and maintain any- 
thing resembling orderly, fair and business- 
like methods of inheritance taxation. Before 
1925, each state proceeded to handle this 
subject according to its own notions and 
ideas but with little reference to what the 
other jurisdictions were doing. Conditions 
reached a point where multiple taxation was 
the rule rather than the exception. Many 
students of taxation and members of the 
believed the states had demon- 
strated their inability to successfully enact 
and administer sensible inheritance tax laws. 
believed—and_ still believe—that the 
remedy lay in having the state retire from 
and leave this field entirely to the Federal 
Government. 


Congress 





some 


Growth of Reciprocal Exemption Movement 

Late in 1924 tax commissioners represent- 
ing the states of Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
New York and Pennsylvania met at Harris- 
burg and after reviewing the situation de- 
cided that reciprocal exemption provisions. 
if incorporated in state inheritance tax stat- 
ules, might go a long way toward eliminat- 
ing the multiple tax evil—at least, that 
such an experiment would be worthy of a 
trial, It is a matter of history that the 
legislatures of those states in 1925 enacted 
reciprocal inheritance tax provisions. The 
judgment of the men who initiated the pro- 


gram has been justified by subsequent events. 
Other states entered the reciprocal fold with 
the result that in July, 1927, twenty states 
and the District of Columbia did not tax 
the intangible personal property of non-resi- 
dent decedents, if the decedent was at the 
time of his death a resident of some one of 
the other twenty jurisdictions. 

Reciprocity received a setback, however, 
when the Court of Appeals of New York, on 
July 20, 1927, handed down a decision in 
Smith vs. Loughman (245 N. Y. 486), hold- 
ing New York’s flat rate plan of taxing the 
estates of non-resident decedents unconstitu- 


tional. The court did not hold that reci- 
procity offended constitutional provisions, 
but, nevertheless, New York had to with- 


combine because 


inseparably 


draw from the reciprocal 
the reciprocity provision 
connected with its flat rate plan. 


was 


New York Restored to Reciprocal Column 
There was enacted at the recent 
of the legislature a bill again placing New 
York in the reciprocal column. That bill 
was signed by Governor Smith on Mareh 
12th, and is known as Chapter 330 of the 
Laws of 1928. This bill does three things— 
First.—It establishes reciprocity in respect 
of the estates of decedents dying on and 
after March 12, 1928, 

Second.—It makes reciprocity retroactive 
to July 1, 1925 with the other states in 
the reciprocal group, providing always 
that they are in position to grant reci- 
procity and to refund to the estates of 
New York decedents any taxes which 


session 


they may have collected since July, 1927, 
and 
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Third.—It authorizes refunds of taxes il- 
legally collected under the statute de- 
clared unconstitutional and also refunds 
to the estates of non-resident decedents 
who died residents of states in the re- 
ciprocal group. 


The situation at this writing (April 19, 
1928) is that beginning with March 12, 1928, 
New York, has been and is on a reciprocal 
basis with Alabama, California, Colorado, 
Connecticut, Delaware, District of Columbia, 
Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Massachusetts, 
Maryland, Nevada, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, Tennessee and Vermont. 


Effect of Retroactive Provision 


Now, as to the period prior to March 12, 
1928, a variety of situations exist. While 
New York has undertaken to make reciproc- 
ity retroactive to July 1, 1925, some, but not 
all of the other states are in position to do 
that. In the following states reciprocity will 
date back to July 1, 1925—Alabama, Con- 
necticut, District of Columbia, Florida, Geor- 
gia, Nevada, Rhode Island, Tennessee and 
Vermont. 


In the following list of states, reciprocity 
is now effective with New York since the 
dates appearing after the names of the re- 
spective states— 


fic | July 28, 1927 
SEER Svan g kG cise b oe July 4, 1927 
SPIRITED 6s ck siee oes od April 25, 1927 


Massachusetts ....December 1, 1925 
RW BRPREY «26515 svcuos July 1, 1926 
RUNNIN. arses ew swim baie o May 25, 1927 


The state of Maine enacted a statute in 
1927, effective July 1, 1928, which will bring 
that state into the reciprocal combine, and 
the state of Virginia enacted this year such 
a statute, effective January 1, 1929. 


The New York Tax Commission is now 


negotiating with the authorities of the 
states of Illinois, Maryland, New Hamp- 


shire, Ohio and Pennsylvania to see if those 
states are in position to grant reciprocity 
under the terms of the New York statute 
for any period of time prior to March 12, 
1928. At this writing definite decisions have 
not been reached. 


Expansion of Reciprocal Relations 
While the inclusion of reciprocal exemp- 
tion provisions in inheritance tax laws was, 
in the beginning, experimental, the success 
of the plan has more than met the expecta- 
tions of those who originated it. It just 
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seems that the time was ripe and that those 
who thought on this subject at all were 
eager to seize upon some program which 
would introduce orderly procedure in death 
taxation to the end that multiple taxation 
would be eliminated. 


In 1927 the National Tax Association held 
its annual meeting in Toronto. The Reci- 
procity Committee of that organization met 
with representatives of Canadian Provinces 
and discussed the possibility of establishing 
reciprocal relations between American states 
and Canadian provinces. The idea found 
favor with provincial representatives. The 
Legislative Assembly of the Province of On- 
tario has enacted a reciprocal bill which is 
at this writing before the Governor-General 
for approval. Quite likely he will have 
acted upon it before this article is printed. 

In the beginning, those who proposed this 
plan and secured its initiation had in mind 
correcting only the frightful conditions which 
existed in the American states. It has been 
found to be a good plan. Those who adyvyo- 
cate it see no reason why it should not be 
extended beyond the confines of this nation. 
They believe it is a correct principle and 
that it should be extended until it obtains 
between nations as well as between states, 
provinces, and the like within nations. It 
is considered sound because it is economically 
sound and because it admits of the free 
flow of capital for investment purposes from 
the wealthy states or countries to the poorer 
states and countries, where capital is needed 
for development purposes. 

The writer confidently predicts that it 
will be a well-established principle of taxa- 
tion within a relatively few years. 


ae fe 


EXECUTOR TRUSTEE AND AGENCY 
COMPANY OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


The forty-eighth annual report of the Ex- 
ecutor Trustee and Agency Company of 
South Australia, Limited, with main office 
at Adelaide, reports total trust and agency 
funds under administration amounting to 
$7,775,317, being an increase of $582,040 for 
the year ending June 30, 1927, and with tota! 
new business of $1,161,635. Earnings for thé 
fiscal year ended September 30, 192% 
amounted to $42,327 with net, after payment 
of dividends and other expenses of $11,705. 


The Montreal Trust Company of Canada 
will increase capital from $1,000,000 t» 
$2,000,000. One-tenth of new issue of stock 
will be reserved for employees. 
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CLARIFYING THE SINKING FUND PROVISIONS OF 





CORPORATE MORTGAGES 


TROUBLESOME QUESTIONS AND AMBIGUOUS PHRASES WHICH MAY 
BE READILY AVOIDED 


WILMER S. FOSTER 
The Equitable Trust Company of New York 





(Eprtor’s Note: The author points out in the following article some of the incon- 
sistent and troublesome phrases as well as omissions which often occur in the sinking 
fund provisions of corporate mortgages which not only cause annoyance to the trustee 
and the trustee’s counsel, but also result in delay and needless cost. In specifying such 
instances Mr. Foster also suggests clarifying paragraphs ané remedies as predicated upon 


approved practice.) 
HE operation of a sinking fund under 
a modern corporate mortgage should 
be an extremely simple matter. In 
the majority of cases this is true, but the 
minority, as is usual with minorities, cause 
a yast amount of trouble in relation to their 
number. It is perhaps too much to say that 
any of the problems touched on here are 
grave ones, but at least they are annoying 
and annoyances are frequent enough in the 
life of a corporate trust man without fore- 
ing upon him further ones which could be 
easily avoided. Nothing new will be pre- 
sented in this brief article nor are any reme- 
dies suggested except perfectly obvious ones, 
but the writer feels that a little publicity on 
a subject seldom discussed in print may 
prove helpful in eliminating inconsistent and 
ambiguous wording in this very important 
section of most corporate mortgages. 
Clarifying ‘‘Outstanding Bonds’’ 

In the first place, most sinking funds pro- 
vide for the purchase or redemption of ‘“‘out- 
standing bonds.” Now there are several 
moot questions as to just what bonds are 
“outstanding” under any given mortgage. 
Are bonds held in the company’s treasury, 
of which the trustee may very well be ig- 
norant, or bonds held as collateral under 
underlying mortgages or mortgages of affili- 
ated or subsidiary companies “outstanding” 
bonds? Why not say: “bonds issued here- 
under,” “bonds secured hereby” or “bonds 
of this issue” and avoid this first question 
entirely? 

Then bonds are usually to be purchased 
within a certain price limit, say: “at not 
over 105 and interest.’”’ Now the bonds may 
be quoted at that price with none offered 


to the trustee; but’a block may be picked 
up on the Stock Exchange at that price, plus 
brokers’ commission, of course. Can this 
commission be paid out of sinking fund mon- 
eys? Let’s make that clear by saying: “at 
not over 105 and interest, exclusive of brok- 
erage charges.” At the same time as some 
mortgages are not clear as to whether ac- 
crued interest on bonds purchased is to come 
out of the sinking fund or to be paid by the 
mortgagor company, let’s make that clear. 

Next we have the wording: “If the trustee 
within thirty days is unable to purchase 
* * *” Within thirty days of what? Of the 
sinking fund due date or of the date the 
trustee receives the payment? Mortgagor 
companies have been known to be late in 
settling sinking fund obligations, yes, in some 
cases even, payments have been anticipated. 
Can’t we clarify this by saying within thirty 
days from some date? 


Calling Bonds for Redemption 

Or we may have the provision: “if, sixty- 
five days before the next succeeding interest 
date, sufficient bonds have not been pur- 
chased to exhaust the moneys in the sinking 
fund, the trustee is to draw by lot * * *”’ A 
glance at the requirements for calling bonds 
for redemption may show that notice of such 
a call is to be published in New .xork, Bos- 
ton and Chicago “at least sixty days before 
the redemption date.” 

Here we have a five day spread for select- 
ing the bonds, preparing the redemption no- 
tice and getting it in the hands of news- 
papers published half across the continent. 
In the case of a large issue with much ac- 
tivity in exchange of denominations, cancel- 
lation of coupon bonds against registered 
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of the “If you Make No 
Approval Fit der te indicned by 


its acceptance and use by over 350 banks 
and trust companies in thirty states. 
That it has produced more trust business for 
them is evidenced by the fact that more than 
twenty-five per cent have reordered, many 
several times. 

Write for samples and information 

regarding exclusive use in your city. 

No salesman will call. 


SrapLes & Sraptes, Ine. 
P. O. Box 929 Richmond, Va. 








bonds, ete., five days is scarcely too long a 
period for the trustee to perfect the mere 
mechanics of the bond drawing in order to 
reduce the chance of drawing for redemption 
a dead bond to the “nth” degree of improba- 
bility. Can’t we give the trustee a chance 
by allowing a reasonable time to elapse be- 
tween the time limit for purchase and the 
time for calling bonds for redemption? 
Notice, too, that the above provision says 
nothing about the amount of cash required 
to be left in the sinking fund when a eall is 
to be made. Is it reasonable, if $139.25 re- 
main, to require the trustee to draw by lot 
and publish a redemption notice calling a 
single $100 bond of the issue? Yet a strict 
interpretation of the mortgage would require 
just that and this is a situation that may 
very easily face a trustee under quite a few 
present day mortgages. Let’s obviate this 
by inserting some such wording as: “if suffi- 
cient funds remain to redeem at least $10,000 
principal amount of bonds. * * *” 


Points on Which Mortgages Are Often Silent 
Then some mortgages are entirely silent 
on some or all of the following points: 
1. Advertising for offers. 


2. Disposition of bonds retired. 
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ad 


3. Disposition of interest on sinking fund 
balances. 

4. Overpayments. 

5. Notice of call to registered holders. 

Financial advertising is expensive. A com- 
pany might not want to pay a large adver- 
tising bill, although the trustee might have 
reason to believe that a published notice 
would result in obtaining bonds at a much 
lower price than if bonds were purchased 
in the open market. Let us save the trustee 
embarrassment in such a case by inserting 
a direct injunction to advertise or not to ad- 
vertise, or at the very least by saying: “in 
its discretion the trustee may advertise.” 

In the case of the second question, nine 
times out of ten the trustee’s counsel will 
say that the intent is clear and that ail 
bonds retired should be canceled. But why 
should it be necessary to bother counsel with 
questions of this kind? Can’t we say either: 
“bonds are to be canceled,” or “bonds are to 
be stamped, ete.” Further, in the latter case 
let’s add: “interest on bonds held alive in 
the sinking fund shall be added to and be- 
come a part of the sinking fund,” 
forestalling another question. 


thereby 


Interest on Uninvested Balances 

What shall be done with interest allowed 
by the trustee on uninvested balances in the 
sinking fund? This is sometimes a consid- 
erable item and when the mortgagor com- 
pany writes in for this interest much rat- 
tling of papers and turning of pages follows, 
until a paragraph covering a similar situa- 
tion is found in some remote section of the 
mortgage. What objection is there to stating 
plainly that “interest allowed on sinking fund 
balances shall be paid to the company on 
its request” or “shall be added to and _ be- 
come a part of the sinking fund.” 

If the intent is to allow any overpayment 
to be credited on subsequent 
installments, why not say so? 

And in the case of registered bondholders 
a few words directing that a notice of any 
eall for redemption be mailed to them either 
by the company or the trustee, as desired, 
will clear up another of our minor questions. 


sinking fund 


Surrendering Bonds for Cancellation 

A great many of our latter day mortgages 
allow the company the option of surrender- 
ing bonds for cancellation instead of making 
cash payments to the sinking fund, and in 
some cases the trustee is allowed to guess 
as to the valuation to be applied to such 
surrendered bonds. Now the fees allowed 
a corporate trustee are not so large that any 
great amount of guessing is welcomed. There 
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What Plan do You Suggest— 


for your clients and correspondents, in 
need of trust service, who locate in the 
smaller cities or the open country, in 


CALIFORNIA? 


Bank of Italy trust service is available uni- 
formly in all sections of the Golden State. 


Correspondence and inquiries 


invited 


Bank of Haly 


National Trust and Savings Association 








is too much possibility in the case of legal 
difficulties of having a court of law decide 
that all the guesses made were wrong ones. 
This point should be settled by stating that 
bonds are to be credited “at their principal 
amount,” “their current redemption price” or 
“their actual cost to the company” with the 
additional words “and interest” or “exclu- 
sive of interest.” 

Lastly, if insurance, release or other mon- 
eys may become a part of the sinking fund, 
it is good policy to mention the fact in the 
sinking fund article as well as in the articles 


or sections that particularly refer to such 
cash, in order to lessen the chance of such 
accretions to the sinking fund becoming over- 


looked. 

The above are but a few of the trouble- 
some questions arising in sinking fund opera- 
tions. Most of them are of no great mo- 
ment, but all can so easily be avoided by the 
inclusion in mortgages of a few unambigu- 
ous paragraphs and much time and annoy~ 
ance will be saved both the trustee and 
trustee’s counsel. Annoyances, as stated in 
the opening paragraph, are frequent in the 
life of a trustee, and, of course, the more 
often a trustee annoys counsel, the more im- 
pressive will be counsel’s annual bill; but 
to close with a serious note, time is the im- 


portant matter, and the time lost in debat- 
ing the questions outlined above could be 
profitably spent in discussing some of the 
more serious problems which are constantly 
arising in connection with the intricate mort- 
ga which our modern financing methods 
require. 


zes 
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RULES TO GOVERN SAFE DEPOSIT 
DEPARTMENTS 

To provide maximum protection to deposit 
box renters and at the same time to mini- 
mize as far as possible the responsibilities 
assumed in the operation of a safe deposit 
company or department, one of the trust 
companies in Philadelphia has defined the 
following seven major rules to be observed: 

The vault company must never allow itself 
to be placed in the position of insurer. 

The contract should specify all relations 
agreed upon between vault owner and cus- 
tomer. 

Identification should never be perfunctory. 

Wills found in boxes should be taken to 
the probate court by the vault superintenden- 
dent. 

Avoid renting to estates. 

Avoid renting to firms. 

Always have witnesses to the opening 
a box. 
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Ready 


correspondent 
facilities 
Worn resources of over 


$50,000,000 the Interstate Trust Co. is 
better fitted than ever to act in the capacity 
ot correspondent to banks and trust com- 


panies situated in any part of the country. 


The Interstate is able to furnish its 
correspondents with whatever banking 
requirement may arise. Its service will be 
found prompt and thorough whether it be 
establishing credit in foreign lands or col- 
lecting bills of exchange both here and 


abroad. 


Inquiries invited and promptly acknowledged. 


INTERSTATE 


TRUST COMPANY 


George S. Silzer, President 
Main Office: 59 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 


Franklin at Hudson Street 110th Street at Broadway 
130 West 42nd Street 96 East 170th Street 
Lexington Avenue at 60th Street Wadsworth Avenue at 181st Street 


216-19 Jamaica Avenue, Queens Village, L. I. 


Member Federal Reserve System Capital and Surplus $7,000,000 
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HOW TRUST COMPANIES MAY INFLUENCE SOUND 





INVESTMENT TRUST DEVELOPMENT 


RESPONSIBILITIES WHICH ATTACH TO TRUST DECLARATIONS 


FRANK C. McKINNEY 
Member of the New York Bar and Author of ‘‘Trust Investments’’ 





(Epitor’s Note: Rapid growth of investment trusts in the United States during the 
past seven years, with invested capital of $600,000,000, opens new fields of service and 
opportunities as well as fiduciary responsibilities for trust companies and banks. The 
difference between sound and questionable investment trust financing is to be found in 
the provisions of the declaration of trust and the legal as well as moral liabilities placed 
upon the trustee. The following article gives emphasis to principles of trusteeship to be 
observed in the organization as well as management of investment trusts.) 


OUBTLESS the readers of Trust 

COMPANIES Magazine are familiar 

with the general principles under- 
lying the creation and operation of invest- 
ment trusts, and the types of trusts now in 
existence, both in England and the United 
States. They know that these organizations 
have been working successfully in England 
and Scotland for upwards of fifty years; 
that they have gone through various stages 
of development and various crises in those 
countries and have finally become great fi- 
nancial institutions benefiting the nations 
and the investors. They know that the in- 
vestment trust in the United States has 
grown in a few years from a few companies 
representing small capital to many com- 
panies representing millions of dollars of 
invested capital. 

And yet there are well informed men, even 
in banking circles, who are not at all clear 
when they attempt to discuss the important 
distinctions between investment trusts and 
certain other financial institutions. And 
there are few who have thought of the im- 
portant place which investment trusts are 
destined to occupy in the future growth of 
\merica. An official of a large bank who 
recently said that an investment trust was 
merely a holding company quite obviously 
did not know whereof he spoke. A _ brief 
summary of the principles upon which in- 
vestment trusts are organized and a classi- 
fication of the types is therefore desirable. 


Limited by Trust Agreement 
If a number of individuals pool their in- 
vestment funds, elect a committee of mana- 
vers to invest and reinvest the funds, and 
“appoint a trustee to hold the securities, they 





have created a simple investment trust. The 
committee of managers usually takes the 
form of a corporation and the trustee is 
a bank or trust company. The charter of 
the corporation and the trust agreement with 
the trust company determine the character 
of the trust and impose the necessary limi- 
tations upon the nature and extent of the in- 
vestments. It is at this point that the hold- 
ing company and the investment trust part 
company. <A holding company, in the gen- 
erally accepted meaning of that term, buys 
control of the stock of a number of corpora- 
tions engaged in allied businesses and oper- 
ates these companies through such control. 
The stock is not deposited with a trustee and 
no limitations are placed upon the activities 
of the holding company. <A proper invest- 
ment trust is so limited, either by the terms 
of the trust agreement or by the diversity 
of securities in which it is required to invest, 
that there is no chance for control of a 
group of corporations or even one corpora- 
tion. 

It is impossible within the limits of a few 
pages to discuss the various forms of in- 
vestment trusts, the proper limitations and 
conditions which should be placed in the 
trust agreement, methods of operation, costs 
of financing and operating, reports to share- 
holders and the like. After a careful and 
exhaustive study of the subject, the Attorney 
General of the State of New York published 
the results of his findings in two pamphlets, 
one appearing in November, 1927, and the 
other in February of the current year. These 
two reports cover over two hundred pages. 
They are a distinct addition to the litera- 
ture on the subject and merit careful con- 
sideration by those who are interested. 
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Three General Groups 

After eliminating holding companies and 
financial corporations, the Attorney General 
divides investment trusts into three groups: 

First.—The discretionary or management 
group where securities may be bought and 
sold for the account of the trust at the dis- 
cretion of the managers of the trust or those 
properly authorized to make such purchases 
and substitutions. 

Second.—The quasi fixed or limited man- 
agement group wherein an element of man- 
agement or discretion exists on the part 
of the managers of the trust but where this 
power is curtailed to a degree. In this cate- 
gory of trusts come those which specifically 
or by inference restrict the purchasing of 
their holdings to securities having definite 
geographic or economic bounds. 

Third.—This class is composed of those 
trusts which are of a fixed or rigid nature 
wherein the element of management plays 
no part whatsoever and where the trust 
itself is unalterable. Securities deposited at 
the formation of the trust remain during its 
lifetime and are incapable of substitution. 

Protection to Investor the Chief Requisite 

In every investment trust, whatever the 
type, strict honesty is of course of the ut- 
most importance. In the general manage- 





ment trusts, which fall under the first group, 
capable, expert management is absolutely 
essential for the reason that the managers 
have a wide discretion in the investment of 
the funds and in the sale of securities and 
the reinvestment of the proceeds. It should 
be added, however, that generally in trusts 


of this broad type the trust agreement im- 
poses certain general restrictions on the 


number and character of securities in which 
the funds may be invested, thus affording a 
degree of protection to the investor. 

In trusts which fall under the second 
group, capable management is also impor 
tant, but perhaps not so important as in the 
first group, for the limitations imposed in 
the trust agreement strict, both as 
to the securities in which the 
funds may be invested and the character of 
securities in the class, that the managers are 
not likely to go far astray as long as they 
abide by the provisions of the agreement. 

In the third fixed trust, practi 
cally nothing is left to management. 

The chief consideration of the managers 
of every investment trust worthy of the name 
should be the protection of the investor. This 
means complete and accurate information 
on all matters relating to the trust including 
the type of trust, the general provisions and 
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SHORT TERM INVESTMENTS FOR BANKS 


Our short. term obligations 
have been_ purchased by more 


than, six thousand banks in 
the. United States. 


GENERAL MOTORS 
ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 


Executive Office » BROADWAY at 57 TH ST. - New York City 


Capital, Surplus & Undivided 


Profits 


$52,156,000 





limitations in the trust indenture, the securi- 
ties in the portfolio, the compensation or 
profits to the organizers and managers, no 
matter from what source they are realized, 
the powers of the managers and the obliga- 
tions of the trustee. 

Many investment trusts, including some of 
the largest and apparently the best, have 
not disclosed all of the information to which 
the investing publie is entitled. While there 
may be a question as to the advisability of 
publishing lists of the securities in which 
the funds are invested, there is no question 
us to the duty of investment trusts to let 
the investors know what the managers are 
Inaking out of the investment and reinvest- 
ment of the funds. Certainly, there should 
he no secret profits. Otherwise the good old 
word “trust” becomes a delusion and a snare. 


Responsibility of the Trustee 
One might discuss at length the various 
forms of trust agreements; the proper lim- 
itations of powers; the costs of raising capi- 
al and selling securities; provisions for re- 


‘erve funds; administration expenses; di- 
versification in investments; market opera- 
tions; protective legislation and like sub- 
ects. But the banker is familiar with these 


matters. There are, however, two poinis 
to which trust companies and banks should 
give their attention. First, do they fully 
realize the importance which they assume 
when they consent to act as trustees for in- 
vestment trusts? Second, are they taking 
advantage of their opportunities in this new 
and rapidly growing financial field? 

As to the first question, a quotation from 
the report of the Attorney General of New 
York will suggest an answer. He said: 

“The responsibility of the trustee or bank 
to the certificate holder would seem to be 
apparent. Merely by the assumption of f 
capacity of trustee of a fund and by the 
designation of such fund as a trust fund i 
would appear that a definite moral if not 
legal responsibility is placed upon the trus- 
tee to conserve and administer to the best 
of its ability the trust imposed in it, whether 
such trust is actually set forth in a docu- 
ment or is merely implied by the manner 
in which the certificates are issued and by 
virtue of the authentication and validation 
on the part of the trustee. 

“The trustee, by taking advantage of the 
technical loopholes afforded by the Declara- 
tion of Trust might-in many instances be 
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able to avoid responsibility for the depletion, 
in whole or in part, of the assets of the 
trust. However, the question of just wha 
legal responsibility a bank trustee should 
take is a matter of public policy. Moral re- 
sponsibility ought certainly to lodge with the 
trustee. The inherent weakness of this type 
of trust (investment trust) is that if neither 
the depositor. nor the trustee takes legal re- 
sponsibility, there is none.” 


Opportunity for Trust Company Initiative 

If trust companies and banks which act as 
trustees for investment trusts will come to 
a full realization of the significance of the 
above remarks of the Attorney General, they 
will probably take the next step and enter 
actively into the creation and management 
of investment trusts. With a few exceptions, 
they have failed to take an active part in the 
actual operation of these institutions which 
fall within their particular domain. They 
have surrendered their chances to investment 
houses and individuals. 

The criticism of one banker was that in- 
vestment trusts have originated in the wrong 
place, meaning brokers and promoters of 
doubtful standing. The answer to this is 
that trust companies and banks should see 
to it that they originate in the right place, 
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namely, the sound, well established financial 
institutions of the country. This would re- 
sult in the establishment of trusts safe for 
the investor and advantageous to the insti- 
tutions themselves. Failure to grasp the op- 
portunity will result in lost opportunities. 
Instead of providing excellent trusts for their 
depositors and friends, they will have quit 
the field. And others will enter, let there 
be no doubt about that. The very fact that 
the Attorney General of New York finally 
recommended that investment trusts be 
placed under the Banking Law of the state 
indicated that he considered them similar to 
banking institutions. 


Should Not Be Speculative Venture 

A well organized investment trust is not 
a speculative venture. Apparently many 
banks and trust companies have failed to 
recognize this fact, and, perhaps, for this 
reason have not taken an active part in their 
development. Commenting on this question, 
the Attorney General of New York said: 
“Much has been said about speculation among 
American investment trusts. If by specula- 
tion is meant making purchases with a view 
to ultimately realizing profits through ap- 
preciation in prices, then all properly super- 
vised investment trusts might be said to be 
to some extent ‘speculative. They aim t: 
buy at prices less than the real worth of the 
securities purchased in order that their 
funds may be safely and profitably employed. 
If this policy is consistently followed, the 
result will be the making of profits on 
changes of investments. The investment 
trust must be a more alert and intelligent 
buyer than the mass of investors.” 

Many of us have failed to catch the sig- 
nificance of the rapid growth of investment 
trusts in the United States. Within the 
short period of seven years, it is estimated 
that the number of such trusts has grown 
to approximately 150, and that they repre- 
sent invested capital of approximately $1i09,- 
000,000. “They have not as yet exerted an 
influence in the American money market at 
all comparable with that of the British in- 
vestment trusts in the London market,” said 
the Attorney General, “but investment trusts 
of the general type, which have continuous 
management and wide diversification ap- 
pear to be an increasingly important factor 
in making New York the financial center of 
the world.” oe 

Francis H. Brownell, first vice-president 
of the American Smelting & Refining Com- 
pany, has been elected a member of the 
board of directors of the Chase Nationa! 
Bank of New York. 
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A Credit To A 
Prosperous City 


The first building visible to 
visitors approaching Providence 
by motor, rail or boat is the new 
home of Industrial Trust Com- 


pany. 























This massive twenty-six story 
structure, located at the very 
center of the city’s business dis- 
trict will be the home office of 
our statewide banking service. 

















The exterior of the building 
is completed and office 

space may be inspected 
by prospective _ ten- 

ants. Address inquiries 
for office space to 
Rental Office, 49 
Westminster St., 
Providence, 
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SOME WAYS 
WE HELP 
BANKS 


Credit 
Information 
Investment 
Information 
Foreign Banking 
Facilities 
Bankers 
Acceptances 
Trust 
Services 
Purchase or 


Sale of Stocks 
or Bonds 


Marketing 
Information 





















Personal iy 
Service 


When 


you wish for 


Personal Service 
in New York 


This bank is glad to extend 
to correspondent banks services 
considerably beyond the bounds 
of routine banking. Our Per- 
sonal Service Department wel- 
comes the opportunity to per- 
form the many personal services 
for which our location and con- 
nections fit us. Upon request 
we will gladly outline the scope 
of these services to you. 
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THE MODERN SCIENCE OF ADVERTISING AS APPLIED 
TO TRUST SERVICE 


VIEWPOINT OF THE FINANCIAL AGENCY MAN 
JOHN BENSON 


President, American Association of Advertising Agencies 








(Epiror’s Note: The well equipped financial advertising agency, with its facilities 
for research and expert service, has become a potent factor in adapting the advanced 
principles of salesmanship and of effective commercial advertising to the development of 


banking, trust and investment business. 


Following is the substance of Mr. Benson’s 


address at the recent Mid-Winter Trust Conference held in New York.) 


INANCIAL advertising can well afford 

to study the trends and methods ef 

commercial advertising. Let me refer 
to them briefly. One is research, the ascer- 
taining of facts regards the market for a 
product and its purchasing power, regarding 
competition, popular acceptance of the prod- 
uct and its price, the circulations employed, 
effectiveness of the appeal. You cannot con- 
duct an advertising campaign without facts 
any more than you can conduct a_ political 
or military campaign; you may employ clever 
ideas and modern guns in either case and 
waste your powder on a wrong objective. 
You can sell people only what they want 
or can be induced to want; you can induce 
them only through arguments which appeal; 
you can reach them only through channels 
which they read. That is obvious, and still 
research into these questions I believe is 
seldom employed by financial advertisers. 


Public Attitude Toward Trusteeship 

They shouid utilize research to find out 
how people feel about their service; how 
much the public knows or cares about trus- 
teeship: what it thinks about a trust com- 
pany as executor of wills; how it regards 
the charges. In Chicago I have personally 
interviewed many men of affairs, both large 
and small, and learned some surprising 
things about their attitude towards trustee- 
ship, ete. Some of them have deep rooted 
prejudices; feel, for instance, that leaving 
an estate to a trust company converts live 
assets of high earning power into dead ones 
of low earning power; that a going business 
would be liquidated at once at any sacrifice, 
that a trust company is a cold institution 
Which takes no personal interest in the heirs. 
You know how untrue are such ideas applied 





at least to the best trust companies. Then 
there is the misconception about cost and 
size of estate acceptable. These barriers can 
be removed by the proper appeal, after you 
know them. 

Financial advertisers should know more 
about the media they use; how far they 
reach a desired market; the purchasing 
power of readers; the extent and locality of 
circulation; how much one paper duplicates 
another; how much financial influence it 
exerts. Commercial advertisers study these 
questions through research. I know of some 
financial advertisers who do; but they are 
few and far between. Many use all the 
papers in town indiscriminately. Think of 
the waste! Employing a competent agency 
to do your advertising has among other ad- 
vantages this, that it is in touch with such 
investigations of media, knows how to make 
them, and often can draw on others’ experi- 
ence. 


Analysis of Probate Court Records 

In Chicago we analyze annually the Pro- 
bate Court records to determine the possibili- 
ties of our market for trusteeship. We find 
out how much there is of it and where it 
goes, how much to trust companies and how 
much to individuals; also, how each trust 
company compared. These figures are _ il- 
luminating and make good material for ad- 
vertising and selling. Such a fact, for in- 
stance, as the longer time generally required 
to settle an estate in the hands of an indi- 
vidual, makes a fine argument for trust 
company service. Another interesting thing 
to find out is the reaction of women to the 
idea of trusteeship—how they regard it— 
whether they approve it. 

Another trend of commercial advertising 
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is to be frank and informative in copy ap- 
peal. Financial advertising also might well 
be more frank and more informative. For 
instance, in trust advertising, why is so little 
mention made of the cost of it; fees have 
been standardized for various forms of serv- 
ice; why not print them? That would re- 
move a lot of prejudice on the part of people 
who think of a trust company as being ex- 
pensive. As a matter of fact, the cost of 
trusteeship and agency service is remarkably 
low; the public does not know that. And 
again, why not tell in your advertising how 
small an estate can be profitably handled; 
you need not commit yourself by saying how 
small an estate you are willing to accept. 
Many people with $25,000, $50,000, and even 
$100,000 to leave, in clean liquid form, may 
hesitate to approach a trust company for 
fear of the amount being too small. On the 
other hand, it does no harm to discourage 
very small estates by indicating a limit; you 
don’t want them anyway, and it is easier to 
discourage them in print than to invite them 
and then turn them down. 


Slavish Use of Stereotyped Phraseology 


Heaven knows, there is enough stereotyped 
phraseology employed in commercial adver- 
tising, but there is more of it in financial 
appeal. Both trust and bond advertising 


have a tendency to lapse into financial jar- 
gon, harping on shopworn phraseology which 
comes to lose all meaning for the public. 
There is nothing so fresh and vigorous as 


plain Anglo-Saxon. That never grows stale; 
it is like bread and butter; you never grow 
tired of it. Financial jargon, and any other 
specialized speech, gets tiresome with use; 
it is like having ham and eggs for dinner 
every day. 

Much commercial advertising these days 
is really fine literature in its phrasing. It 
is simple, dramatic, vigorous and colorful. 
It would freshen financial advertising im- 
measurably if it followed suit in this respect. 
And there are notable examples of it. The 
Equitable Trust Company of New York, ad- 
vertising for instance. The advertisements 
make an incisive appeal with headline and 
picture and a short Anglo-Saxon statement 
below. Then, for those who are interested in 
details, the usual trusteeship story is told in 
fine print in a side panel. That is excellent 
strategy. 

I believe more actual instances should be 
given in newspaper advertisements, illustrat- 
ing in a dramatic way how trust companies 
serve people in both usual and unusual ways. 
Any experienced trust official knows of cases 
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which would make interesting reading. No 
better advertising could be done. 

Some bond advertising has greatly im- 
proved. The copy appeal has been human- 
ized. It deals with everyday situations and 
ambitions in which sound investment is a 
factor. The response to this kind of adver- 
tising has been ample proof of its efficacy. 
Some financial houses have done a fine job 
informing the public about investments. They 
have consistently used their space to tell 
people how to invest money, how to safe- 
guard against loss, what sound principles to 
observe, what are the underlying values, 
where and how to purchase stocks and bonds. 
This is ,constructive; it helps the whole field 
and it pays the advertiser. Much financial 
advertising not measure up to this 
standard. 


does 


Appeal to the “Trust Prospect” 

I believe financial advertising should in- 
fluence people to buy on the premises of the 
house, rather than in the field. That is the 
underlying idea of most commercial adver- 
tising. The store is the place to buy, to see as- 
sortments, to get service. The bank or bond 
house is similarly a store where people can 
be served to advantage. Trust advertising 
should be written with that end in view. 

In Chicago we have found that getting peo- 
ple to come into the trust department and 
talk with the officers is more than half the 
sale. It inspires confidence, draws out vital 
information, clears up misconceptions. Trust 
companies can serve themselves and the pub- 
lic by running advertisements which partially 
answer questions most commonly asked re- 
garding trusteeship, estates, taxes and in- 
vestments, and then invite a conference in 
the bank to get the details applicable to a 
given situation. That is good strategy. 


Promoting Insurance Trust Protection 

In trust advertising there has been a re- 
cent development of far-reaching importance: 
the mutual promotion of life insurance and 
trusteeship by trust companies and life com- 
panies. This is a very constructive move- 
ment and should result in great benefit. Both 
are in the business of family protection; the 
one creates and the other conserves the es- 
tate. The relationship of the underwriter 
and the trust company is as natural as the 
relationship existing between it and attor- 
neys. There was a time when attorneys were 
hostile. Today there is a much better feel- 
ing. Much if not most trust business comes 
through their good offices. 

But each should stay in his or its own 
bailiwick. The life underwriter should stick 















to the insurance business, and the trust com- 
pany should not transcend the boundaries of 
a trustee. Its selling of life insurance is too 
flagrant a mistake to need comment. Back- 
ing up insurance too obviously in advertising 
may have an unpleasant reaction. If the 
public should feel that the two interests were 
conspiring to boost each other, confidence 
would suffer. It is not the province of a 
trustee to push the sale of anything, whether 
insurance or investments. 

There is an indirect way of promoting life 
insurance, much more pleasing, I believe, 
to the underwriters, and at the same time 
appropriate for a trustee, and that is by 
advertising two important values in it net 
generally realized by the public. The low 
net cost of protection, after deducting divi- 
dends and cash reserve and the asset value 
of a cash reserve to the insured. Too many 
people think of life insurance as costing the 
sum total of annual premiums, forgetting 
about the dividends which steadily increase 
and the rapid accumulation of a cash fund 
to the credit of the insured. On the average, 
the net cost of whole life at say age 35 is 
less than $5 per $1,000 per year, over a 
period of twenty years, interest disregarded. 
After eight or ten years, the additions to 
cash reserve equal the net premium paid; 
in other words, the insured is saving money 
instead of spending it. 

It is rather difficult for the insurance men 
to get these facts across. They make a selfish 
appeal to the insured; he usually makes an 
unselfish appeal. The trust company could 
render a substantial service to the whole in- 
surance business by dwelling on the finan- 
cial side of the question, and that is quite 
appropriate for a trustee. 

Mutual understanding of each other’s busi- 
hess, such as now exists between lawyers 
and trust companies, and indirect promotion, 
Without loss of dignity or independence, 
might be a better program. Nothing but 
sood can come of that. The banking world 
Will without question make as intelligent 
and effective use of advertising as it has 
long made of law and engineering and ac- 
counting, in the guidance and service of 
business. All we advertising men can do is 
to accelerate it. 
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The group life insurance plan which has. 


been operative for employees of the Guaran- 
ty Trust Company of New York and the 
Guaranty Company has been in operation 
fourteen months and now covers 2,743 lives 
With total insurance of $7,391,000. Death 
Claims so far total $34,000. 
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SCALE OF TRUST SERVICE CHARGES IN 
AUSTRALIA 


As the pioneer trust company in Australia, 


_established in 1878, The Trustees Executors 


& Agency Company, Ltd., with head office at 
Melbourne, will this year celebrate its fif- 
tieth year with a record of growth which 
reflects most creditably upon the manage- 
ment and also upon the growing public con- 
fidence in corporate fiduciary service. During 
this half century of operation the company 
has administered trust funds in excess of 
£44,000,000 with funds under administration 
at the close of the last fiscal year, June 30, 
1927, amounting to £17,941,016. The capital 
account showed authorized capita’ of £500,- 
000; subscribed, £400,000; paid-up, £140,000; 
further reserve liability, £400,000, and with 
reserve funds and undivided profits of £111,- 
391. 

As a matter of comparison with scale of 
fees charged in the United States it is inter- 
esting to note the schedule of compensation 
in Australia where charges are fixed by law. 
The fees for acting as executor, administra- 
tor or trustee under will and in other testa- 
mentary capacities are as follows: two and 
a half per cent on the gross value of the 
estate up to £50,000; one and a half per cent 
on the amount from £50,000 to £100,000; one 
per cent on amounts over £100,000. These 
charges are made only once, no matter how 
long the estate is under administration. A 
fee of two and a half per cent is made on 
all income received. The same charges are 
made on capital on distribution as to trans- 
ferred trusts, marriage and other settlements 
with up to 5 per cent on all income received. 
As agent under power of attorney or other- 
wise the minimum charge is five pounds and 
five shillings per annum with two and a 
half per cent on receipts, subject to special 
arrangements for receipt and remittance or 
investment of large sums. The commission 
on both corpus and income on an estate un- 
der £50,000, invested at 5 per cent and re- 
maining in the company’s hands for ten 
years is only seven shillings and six pence 
per annum on the capital sum. 


The most heavily insured man in the United 
States is John C. Martin, vice-president of 
the Curtis-Martin Newspapers, Inc. His 
total insurance of $6,500,000 has been un- 
derwritten by twenty-three life companies. 
The late Rodman Wanamaker, also of Phila- 
delphia, was said to have been insured for 
$7.500,000. 


WILLS SHOULD NOT TIE HANDS OF EXECUTORS TOO TIGHT 


HE following is reprinted 

current issue of “The Union Trust 

Convoy,” published monthly by the 
Union Trust Company, Limited, of Toronto, 
Canada: 

Since long before Jarndyce vs. Jarndyce, 
the famous Chancery case related in Dick- 
ens’ “Bleak House,” wills that have been 
drawn carelessly or without due thought for 
the unfortunate consequences that might be 
lurking in them, have been a source of irri- 
tation and inconvenience. Even though a 
trust company be appointed as executor of 
an estate if the will is not 
the cooperation of 


from the 


drawn up with 
the family lawyer, diffi- 
culties may arise not only in determining the 
real wishes of the testator, but in investing 
the money left to carry out those wishes. 

A will now being administered by a 
Canadian trust company illustrates this point 
and the following narrative of it appeared 
recently in the Financial Post: “About $20,- 
000 was left by a man who directed that the 
company should invest the money so as to 
get a return of $1,000 a year for life to two 
sisters, then about 35 years of age. On the 
surface the problem looks easy enough. 
Bonds and mortgages alike return well over 
5 per cent. and that is all that is required 
to make $20,000 yield $1,000 or more. But 
the trust company had to consider that this 
income must be provided for life—and this 
may mean 40 years or more. The money 
could have been put in mortgages to yield 
$1,250 a year or more at the present time, 


but the life of the mortgages would be only 


five years. In the course of time the mort- 
gages might eventually have to be renewed 
at under 5 per cent. in which case the ability 
of the trust company to carry out the wishes 
of the testator would have been endangered. 
Had the trust company been allowed to use 
its discretion in investing the sum it wn- 
doubtedly would have invested it in mort- 
gages, but considering the unique clause ia 
the will it played safe and bought thirty 
five and forty year bonds at a price to yield 
around 5 per cent. 

The beneficiaries are suffering a loss of 
income now in order that the certainty of 
earrying out the terms of the will 
years from now may be established. 


many 


Dont Be Too Specific 
The lesson to be learned is, of course, that 
in drawing up a will an individual should not 
tie the executors to terms that may be a 


hindrance. The executors should be allowed 
to use some discretion. 

An example of how this latitude of discre- 
tion has worked might be given. At the 
outset it may as well be admitted that the 
choice of example is none too happy, if the 
impression be given that speculation with 
trust funds is justifiable. 

A business man died ten years ago leaving 
about $300,000. He allowed the trust com- 
pany, appointed as executors of the will, full 
power to invest the money as they thought 
fit making only one suggestion, that if they 
desired to increase his holdings of Imperial 
Oil stock they might do so even though In- 
perial Oil stock were not in the trustee class, 
The trust company did invest -part of the es- 
tate in further shares of Imperial Oil, al- 
though it would not have done so had the 
stock not been mentioned in the will, and as 
a result the value of the estate has increased 
from $300,000 to over a million. There was 
no speculating on margin in the stock ; merely 
the purchase outright of further shares. 

Experience has shown that in drawing up 
a will and appointing a trust company as 
executor, it is well to give the officers dis- 
eretionary powers in the choice and handling 
of investments.” 
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WOMEN’S ADVISORY COMMITTEE FOR 
TRUST COMPANIES 

Several years ago the Farmers’ Loan and 
Trust Company of New York inaugurated 
the policy of having a women’s advisory 
committee, consisting of wives of officers 
and directors of the company, to serve the 
interests of women customers and also to 
tender suggestions for improving service t? 
women. The success of this plan of en- 
listing wives of officers and directors was 
described in an article appearing in TRUST 
COMPANIES Magazine. 

It is interesting to note that the same 
idea has been fostered by other trust com- 
panies in various parts of the country. The 
Old Colony Trust Company of Boston has 
a women’s adviscry committee which has 
demonstrated a high degree of helpfulness. 
In addition to meeting at intervals to talk 
over service to women clients, as regards 
banking, investment and fiduciary service, 
there are afternoon teas at which a 
informal atmosphere prevails. Women cus 
tomers are invited and members of the 
women’s adyisory committee act as hostesses. 


more 
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(EpiTorR’s NOTE: 


KEYNOTES IN EXPOUNDING THE DOCTRINE OF TRUST 
SERVICE 


MAKING THE MESSAGE VIRILE AND CONVINCING 
ALBERT JOURNEAY 


Vice-president, Purse Printing Company 


Mr. Journeay has made a particular study of methods and argu- 








ments employed by alert trust officers in broadcasting and bringing home the essence of 
trust service, the need of more general and intelligent writing of wills, appointment of 
corporate fiduciaries in place of arbitrary diversion of estates by laws of intestacy and 


T is true, no doubt, that there are cases 
where ignorance is bliss, but ignorance 
on the part of men as to the ways and 
means of providing proper protection for 
their estates is not bliss, at least to those 
whom the estates are to protect. Successful 
trust officers are aware of the general ig- 
norance of the public as to what the trust 
department does and of the fact that pro- 
tection of estates is as necessary as their 
accumulation. These trust officers use every 
opportunity to dispel this ignorance through 
their advertising. They educate the people 
of property in their community and wher- 
ever possible they take the opportunity of 
discussing, before luncheon groups and other 
gatherings, the importance of wills and 
rusts. 


No Overindulgence in Will Writing 
One trust official, who frequently addresses 
such groups, finds the following reasoning 
particularly interesting to his listeners and 
effective in causing them to take steps 
towards protection. He brings out the fact 
that the making of wills is as old as civiliza- 
tion; that one would think that by this time 
everything would have been said about them; 
that men would understand them thorough- 
ly; that they would be in general use. Then 
he shows that in reality a will is a com- 
paratively rare document; that the privilege 
of will-making is seldom taken advantage of. 
Reliable statistics, he says, prove that 
about 95 per cent of people who die leave no 
Wills. Perhaps only 35 per cent or 40 per 
cent of people dying have any property to 
leave. Even so, that would indicate that 
Only one out of six or seven people dying 
designate to whom it should go and how it 
Should be managed. This, he adds, would 
indicate that the average American is a 


« 








the obvious advantages of creating life insurance and business trusts.) 





gambler of the worst kind, for the stakes 
he gambles with are the safety and happi- 
ness of those nearest and dearest to him. 
In justice to him, however, let it be said that 
he is an unknowing—a careless gambler, for 
no man would wittingly subject the future 
of his family to a whim of fate. 





Arbitrary Dispersion of Assets 

This trust officer points out that the state 
is not as careless aS we are and that it 
makes a will for those who won’t. This will 
provides for an arbitrary dispersion of as- 
sets. It is made to fit the average man and 
the result is usually as satisfactory as if 
during the last war the Government had 
figured the average physical measurements 
of its millions of soldiers and ordered all of 
the uniforms cut to fit that average soldier 
3ut it is the best the state can do and so 
the state gives men the privilege of making 
their own plans, plans that fit their own 
particular situations. 

Show of Hands 

Another trust officer in bringing out the 
general failure of men to make wills cites 
an instance of a meeting at which he was 
present about three years ago and were in 
attendance about one thousand able busi- 
ness men. The subject of will-making came 
before them and when a show of hands as 
to those who had made their wills was 
ealled for it was shown that out of that 
one thousand only twenty-eight had taken 


. the precaution of having their wills drawn. 


If a show of hands of those who meant to 
make wills had been called for one thousand 
hands would have gone up. But because of 
thoughtlessness or procrastination the fate 
of nine hundred and seventy-two families 
represented there hung on the slim thread 
of human life. 


TRUST 
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Your Cuban Business 


With twenty-three years’ experience in Cuba we are in a position 
to handle to the best advantage any business of a financial or fiduciary 


nature entrusted to our care. 


As Trustees for Mortgage Bond Issues, at the present time ap- 
proximating $70,000,000, we are especially well equipped to handle 
this class of business, and to act as Co-Trustee or as Agent for American 


Companies. 


Our Real Estate Department offers a complete service, including 
buying, selling, and administration of properties, collection of rentals 
and mortgages, together with valuations and reports on any properties 


in Cuba. 


The Trust Company of Cuba 


HAVANA 


Established 1905 





This trust officer counsels his audience 
that their lawyers should draw the will but 
that they need the skilled advice of the trust 
company. He points out that the trust com- 
pany or bank is the most logical successor a 
man can have, combining all of the advan- 
tages of the individual together with 
many advantages that no individual could 
possibly have. 


best 


Life and Business Insurance Trusts 

In discussing life insurance trusts, trust 
officers find a subject of particular interest 
to their listeners for practically all of them 
have life insurance and comparatively few 
of them have given much thought to the 
task their life insurance is to perform. Prac- 
tically all of the trust officers who talk on 
this subject bring out the fact that the 
insurance written in the last five years was 
greater in amount than all of the insurance 
in force fifteen years ago, and that over 90 
billions of dollars in life insurance is now 
in force. It forms the major part in more 
than SO per cent of the estates. It was, in- 
deed, a great shock to the insurance com- 
panies and the thinking people of the coun- 
try when investigation showed that 90 per 
cent of the proceeds of life insurance policies 
were paid in cash to beneficiaries, most of 
whom were entirely unfitted to handle it. 


Capital paid up $500,000 








Figures, the trust officers finds, have re- 
cently been published to controvert the state- 
ment that any large percentage of this 
money is wasted. He grants the fact that 
the main cause of failure has been the 
failure of men to purchase adequate insur- 
ance, but numerous personal experiences hold 
him to the belief that the older figures as 
to waste are more nearly correct than the 
new. 

Business insurance trusts is a subject of 
increasing importance. It is a form of the 
insurance trust that is in its infancy, but it 
is destined to have a tremendous influence 
in our economic lives. Dun and Bradstreet’s 
reports shows that not more than fifty con- 
cerns in the United States who were doing 
business one hundred years ago are still in 
existence today. Of firms which were ap- 
parently in a successful condition thirty 
years ago less than 50 per cent are in exist- 
ence today. In fact the expectancy of a 
business is about the same as that of a man 
in middle life. The chief reasons for the 
failure of these businesses are: Lack ol 
capital, 30 per cent; incompetence, 38 per 
cent; inexperience, 6 per cent; fraud, 4 per 
cent. 

Life insurance, properly applied, could 
have hindered or prevented all of these fac- 
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tors. Men make business, and the main use 
of life insurance in business has been to sup- 
plant the human life value of some key-man 
or men. One common use has been made 
by close corporations and partnerships in 
providing a fund to purchase the stock of the 
deceased for the survivor or survivors. The 
deceased’s family get the cash and are out of 
the business, the other stockholders get the 
stock and are not hindered by stockholders 
who are contributing nothing to the business. 
Here the trust company, under a business 
insurance trust agreement acts as an im- 
partial agent to see that the details of the 
arrangement are carried out. 
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MILWAUKEE BANKERS ENLIST FOR 
Y.W.C.A. BUILDING CAMPAIGN 

Iixecutives as well as emptoyees of Mil- 
waukee banks are actively associated with 
the movement in Milwaukee to secure $600,- 
000 for new buildings and adequate accom- 
modations for the Young Women’s Christian 
Association in that city. One of the most 
zealous in the good cause is Margaret Rey- 
nolds, librarian for the First Wisconsin Na- 
tional Bank. Besides serving as a member 
of the executive committee of the building 
campaign fund, Miss Reynolds conceived the 
idea of broadcasting at luncheons and din- 
ners and at public functions, broadcasting 
streamers registering “Daily Doings’ and 
progress of the campaign fund. These have 
proven one of the most effective helps in the 
campaign. 


FIRST WISCONSIN GROUP EXTENDS 
BANKING AFFILIATIONS 

The Second Wisconsin National Bank of 
Milwaukee, which began business recently 
in the quarters occupied by the American 
National Bank until its merger with the 
First Wisconsin National Bank, will operate 
as a separate institution, but will be affili- 
ated with the First Wisconsin Group. The 
new bank has capital of $200,000 and $50,000 
surplus. Walter Kasten is president; R. L. 
Stone, vice-president and Thomas M. Reed, 
cashier. 

F. K. MePherson, vice-president of the 
First Wisconsin National Bank, was recently 
elected president of the Vliet Street State 
Bank. He succeeds Clifton Williams. The 
change in presidents marks the acquisition 
of a large block of stock in the bank from 
Mr. Williams by interests affiliated with the 
First Wisconsin National Bank. Mr. Mc- 
Pherson will continue as vice-president of 
the First Wisconsin. 
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Let these 
ISTINCTIVE 
supplies 


recommend your 
service to 
depositors 













































































Let Super-Safety Checks and Antique Moorish 
covers indicate to your depositors how much 
you value their accounts. 


Super-Safety Checks are the most beautiful 
checks ever issued by banks, and they expose 
with a glaring white spot any attempt to alter 
them with knife, ink eradicator, or rubber 
eraser. They are made only to individual 
order, and their manufacture is guarded as 
the government guards bank-note paper. 
Their quality is evident in their delightful 
velvety writing surface. 










































































Antique Moorish supplies are available in 
Savings and Commercial Pass Books, Pocket 
Check Covers and Fillers and Ring-bound 
Customer Check Covers—a standardized line, 
every item distinguished and durable. With 
the bank building or your business seal em- 
bossed on the cover, they make an exceptionally 
fine appearance. 

The Todd office in your city will tell you 
about these supplies. Or mail us the coupon. 
Bankers’ Supply Division, The Todd 
Company, Rochester, Chicago, New 
York, St. Paul, Denver, Dallas. 
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Bankers’ Supply Division, 
THE TODD COMPANY 
State and 60th Sts., Chicago, Ill.: 33 Thirty- 
fourth St., Brooklyn, N. Y.: 1200 Lawrence 
St., Denver, Col.: 2021 Jackson St., Dallas, 

Texas. Address nearest office.) 


Send me more information about Super-Safety 
Checks and Antique Moorish supplies. 
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Via Cleveland you are 
only a few minutes 
away from other great 
cities by wire—never 
more than a few hours 
away by airplane 
or train. 


y) ROLLER 
’ BEARINGS 


THROUGH CLEVELAND, banks and bankers serving what is 
perhaps the Nation’s richest and most diversified industrial area, 
are always in close touch with other cities. When matters of 
urgency call for quick communication, remember that the 
Guardian maintains private wire connections with such cities as 
Chicago, Detroit, Kansas City, Memphis, Minneapolis, New 
Orleans, New York, Springfield, IIl., St. Louis and St. Paul. 





Write or call the Guardian when you have an 
emergency problem—you will find us deeply in- 
terested in being helpful to banks and bankers. 


GUARDIAN TRUST COMPANY 


Resources More Than $140,000,000 


CLEVELAND, 
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NTEREST on deposit accounts in most 

banks and trust companies represents by 

far the largest item of expense. To the 
layman the computation of interest presents 
no great problem, but to bank managements 
the subject derives more than an arithmeti- 
cal interest, when we consider the funda- 
mental reasons for the payment of interest 
as well as the basis of computation. Inter- 
est, in the first place, is the amount which 
the borrower or depositary is willing to pay 
for the use of money loaned or deposited for 
a period of time. Therefore, the amount of 
interest a bank pays should depend upon the 
amount it is able to earn with that money 
to cover the interest it has to pay, the ex- 
pense of operation, and a sufficient return 
enabling it to make reasonable surplus addi- 
tions and to pay dividends 
institutions). 


(in stock-owned 


Establishing Rates of Interest 
Great care should be exercised in the es- 
tablishment of a rate to be allowed. Some- 
times only a small fraction of one per cent 
increase in the rate paid will mean thou- 
sands of dollars in interest paid. For in- 
stance, if an institution, let us say, with 400 
millions of deposits paid only one-sixteenth 
of one per cent higher rate on its deposits, 
it would pay out approximately $250,000 
more interest annually, and of course an in- 
stitution one-tenth of its size would pay out 
$25,000 more annually. These 

worthy of consideration. 
Mqually important as the establishment of 
a proper rate, is the method of allowing in- 
terest to customers, more particularly with 


sums are 


regard to the balance on which the interest, 


is caleulated. Interest should be allowed 
only on balances represented by cash, which 
means that the balances should not include 
uncollected items. The reason for this is 
obyious. A bank can invest only the bal- 
which represent cash, after setting 


ances 


aside the legal reserves. 





APPROVED METHOD OF COMPUTING INTEREST ON 
DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 


FACTORS IN DETERMINING RATE 


MAURICE S. GREEN 
Chief Accountant, Guaranty Trust Company of New York 





Another important feature which should 
be taken into consideration when allowing 
interest is the activity in the account. Ac- 
counts should be watched so that the cost of 
handling and the amount of interest paid 
will not eat up the earnings on the invest- 
ment of the funds. Care should be exercised 
to see that the activity of the account does 
not greatly increase without receiving a com- 
mensurate return for the additional service. 
Lowering the interest allowed or even elim- 
inating it altogether probably would obtain 
the desired result. Of course increased bal- 
ances would also obtain the desired result, 
but it has been found by experience that in- 
terest reduction or elimination rather than 
increased balances has been found to be the 
easier method of placing a deposit accouns 
on a profitable basis. 

To summarize, the profitable operation of 
a bank is dependent to a large extent upon— 

(1) The rate it allows its customers. 

(2) Allowing interest only on balances 
represented by cash (in the banking vernacu- 
lar, available funds). 

(3) The constant attention to the activity 
of customers’ accounts so that the expenses 
will not increase while earnings remain the 
same. 

Method of Computing Interest 

Now to come to the methods in use in the 
computation of interest. Interest payment 
on commercial or checking accounts is usu- 
ally limited to accounts carrying certain 
specified minimum balances. Computations 
are made on available average balances. By 
that is meant that all uncollected deposits 
are deducted from the average book balance 
of the account, leaving balances that repre- 
sents amounts available for investment by 
the bank. For instance, if a deposit is made, 
of, let us say, a check for $5,000 on a New 
York bank, interest would be deferred on 
that amount for one day, the time it takes 
to clear the check through the exchanges, 
































































































































































































































TRUST COMPANIES 


A Major Department 


In the operation of a complete 
banking institution, our Trust 
Department occupies a position 
of first importance in the 


service afforded patrons. 


RESOURCES OVER 60 MILLIONS 


<The 
United States 
National Bank, 


4 St 


Broadway and Sixth. at Stark 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


and similarly, a check drawn on out-of-town 
points would receive interest from the day 
the check was collected. The transit time 
for collection is known for practically all 
points in the country, being based upon the 
Federal Reserve schedule published from 
time to time. 

The necessary steps for computation are 
quite simple, but because of the large volume 
of items that have to be value-dated the 
banks have had to resort to labor saving 
methods in order that interest might be prop- 
erly computed and at the same time expedite 
the completion of the items. For instance, 
in several large banks, special interest ledg- 
ers are operated and a sheet is provided for 
each depositor with columns for each month 
of the year. Each column has two sections, 
and in one is recorded the daily book bal- 
ances of the account and in the other column 
is recorded the daily amount of items de- 
posits multiplied by the number of days un- 
til collected. By totaling the two columns 
at the end of the month and deducting the 
total of the deferred column from the book 
balance column the net amount of available 
funds for interest purposes is arrived at. 

In savings banks the methods of compu- 
tation of interest is predicated on an entirely 


different basis. The balances available for 
investments do not form the basis of allow- 
ing interest, but it is based upon certain spe- 
cified bases which provide for the payment 
of interest on balances deposited within pre- 
scribed time limits. There are a number of 
methods used all over the country, but as a 
rule the same method or approximately the 
same method is used in each city. Some 
cities pay interest on the minimum monthly 
balances, either monthly, quarterly, or semi- 
annually. Others go one point further and 
deduct withdrawals from these minimum bal- 
ances. Other methods provide for paying 
interest on the balance at the first of each 
month, quarter, or six-monthly period, de- 
ducting all withdrawals, less subsequent de- 
posits. 
Cost of Funds 

It goes without saying that some methods 
will cost the bank more interest than others 
because of the penalty imposed on _ with- 
drawals, but most savings banks are mutu- 
ally owned and profits with those institu 
tions is not the predominant aim. The meth- 
ods that have been established are predicated 
on— 

(1) to pay only so much interest as the 
expenses, and the conservative creation of 
safety reserves will allow; and 

(2) to educate its depositors to save with 
a minimum of withdrawals. 

In a talk with a representative of a sav- 
ings bank who were using the monthly mini- 
mum balances less withdrawal method, pay- 
ing 414 per cent interest, he told me that 
the average cost of their funds was 3.67. 
While in another bank where interest was 
paid on the balances at the beginning of 
each month less withdrawals deducted from 
the nearest money, the average cost of their 
funds was 3.82. So it is quite evident that 
in the former case their depositors are of a 
class who do not withdraw actively. While 
in the latter instance, where the method is 
apparently more liberal, the average cost of 
the funds was one-sixth of one per cent more. 
which indicates that their customers were 
of a class who withdraw more frequently. 

ye & & 

The Equitable Trust Company of New 
York has completed removal of its Paris of- 
fices from 23 Rue de la Paix to its own 
building at 41 Rue Cambon, opposite the 
Hotel Ritz and within two blocks of the 
Place Vendome. 

George U. Harris, of Harris, Winthrop & 
Company, and son of John F. Harris, was 
elected a director of the Empire Trust Com- 
pany of New York. 
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AND NOW COMES “COMPANIONATE 
BANKING” 


Richard Bean, the president of the Louis- 
ville National Bank and Trust Company, is 
not only a man with a sense of humor al- 
though a banker, but also an advanced apos- 
tle of “companionate banking,’ so long as 
the idea is confined to applying modern tests 
to banking relations. In one of his moments 
of abstract reflection he contrived an idea 
on “Companionate Banking,’ and although 
getting “cold feet’ at the thought of pub- 
lishing the advertisement, he mailed it to 
some of his friends. Like everything pi- 
quant, copies of the advertisement have en- 
joyed a wide circulation through informal 
channels. 

Despite its facetiousness there is found 
sense in this application of the ‘‘companion- 
ate idea’ to banking. Mr. Bean believes it 
works well when thus limited. The proce- 
dure is simply that a prospective depositor 
“come in and try us a while.” There will be 
no limiting vows on either side, no cramping 
of style. It is an alliance for better or worse 
on an open agreement that “you can trans- 
fer your affections any time, if we do not 
make ourselves necessary to you.” 

Quoting further from Mr. 
istic advertisement : 


3ean’s modern- 
“Tf, after companionat- 
ing for awhile, you find that we are com- 
patible and true to you, and a good pro- 
vider. serving your special requirements on 
the dot and to the queen’s taste, that we are 
jealous of your interests, careful of your 
financial well-being, that we are your finan- 
cial soul-mate—and after a time, should our 
union be blessed, to our mutual joy, with 
humerous little increments, to your advan- 
tage, and you should want to marry us for 
keeps, why all right. Now what could be 
fairer than that? I ask you?” 


Execution of a corporate mortgage recently 
by the Duke Power Company to the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York, containing 
»2,000 words, directs attention to the fact 
that many corporate mortgages executed in 
recent years contain more than 100,000 
words, which is about the size of the average 
novel, but not nearly so interesting. 

Fred J. Woodworth, aged sixty-eight, .vice- 
president of the Union Trust Company of 
Cleveland, died recently after a few hours’ 
illness from a heart attack. Prior to its 
consolidation with the Union Trust Com- 
pany he was vice-president and treasurer of 
the First Savings and Trust Company of 
Cleveland. 


What the 
Braddock National Bank 
of Braddock, Pa. 


says about Donsteel 


Biadilogk: Sasiiewalt Bonk 


$ 400.00000  *: 600 000 00 


BRADDOCK.PA 


Sept. 22, 1924 


The Mosler Safe Company, 
373-5 Broadway, 
New York City, N.Y 
Gentlemen: 

Replying to your letter of 
September 20th, would say that we are well satisfied 
with our decision to use "DONSTEEL” in our new Safe 
Deposit Vault equipment, which was built by your com~- 
pany during last Summer. 

The steel men on our a 
of Directors pronounce "DONSTEEL” as non-burnable an 
non-destructible, after exhaustive tests in the Pitts- 
burgh Testing Laboratory. 

We used this construction 
because we were convinced that it was the most impreg- 
nable material which is made in the present day. 


The Hollar Co. 
Engineers 


Philadelphia 


Press C. Dowler 
Architect 
Pittsburgh 


DONSTEEL Vault Door 

Braddock Nat. Bank 
DONSTEEL—repeatedly tested by 
the leading independent testing lab- 
oratories—has proved every claim 
as being the most resistant metal 
ever devised against the operations 
of the skilled bank burglar using 
oxy-acetylene torches and drills— 
the modern weapons of attack. 
Mosler has meant Safes and Safety 

for more than 75 Years 


Donsteel is Sold Exclusively by 
THE MOSLER SAFE CO. 
373-375 Broapway, New York 


Factories: Hamilton, Ohio 
The Largest Safe Works in the World 


Atlanta Boston Charlotte Chicago Cincinnati 
Dallas Kansas City Los Angeles 
New Orleans Pittsburgh Portland San Francisco 
Seattle St. Louis 


Tokio, Japan London, England Shanghai, China 






















































ATLANTIC NATIONAL BANK OF BOSTON CELEBRATES 


100TH ANNIVERSARY 


Operating under the oldest bank charter 
in Boston and tracing its corporate lineage 
back to 1828 when the Atlantic Bank re- 
ceived its charter, the Atlantic National Bank 
is this year celebrating its one-hundredth 
anniversary. Due to a series of mergers 
and consolidations, extending over a period 
of nearly thirty years, the Atlantic National 
today represents in its organization the 
traditions and contacts of some of the oldest 
banks and of a number of successful trust 
companies. With deposits of $5,178,000 in 
the year 1905 the Atlantic National has be- 
come one of the greatest banks in New Eng- 
land and among those of the nation, with 
deposits exceeding $112,000,000; aggregate 
resources of $140,000,000 and with capital 
and surplus of $10,000,000. The conservative 
and ably directed policies of the bank have 
extended its sphere of influence in a poten- 
tial manner not only upon business, com 
mercial and industrial development in Bos- 
ton, but throughout the New England States. 

The original Atlantic Bank continued as a 
state bank until 1864, when a national char- 





GEORGE S. MUMFORD 
President, Atlantic National Bank of Boston. 


ter was obtained and in the following year 
capital was increased from $500,000 to $750,- 
000. A new impetus was given to the bank 
when Herbert K. Hallett assumed the presi- 
dency in 1904. Then began a period of con- 
solidations with the Metropolitan National 
Bank and the Fourth National Bank becom- 
ing part of the Fourth-Atlantic National and 
soon after taking over also the Peoples Na- 
tional Bank which was originally organized 
in 1838. 

The Atlantic National Bank entered upon 
a new chapter of progress in 1928 when it 
was merged with the Commonwealth Trust 
Company which had developed exceptional 
success under the presidency of George S. 
Mumford. This consolidation gave the At- 
lantic National Bank also a large volume of 
trust business which has increased rapidiy 
within recent years. With this consolidation, 
Mr. Hallett became chairman of the board 
and Mr. Mumford became president and 
has continued to direct the affairs of the 
bank. It is of interest in this connection to 
note that the Atlantic has had during its 
one hundred years only eight presidents, 
namely, John Pickens, Pliny Cutler, Nathan- 
iel Harris, Isaac Pratt, Jr., T. Quincy Drown, 
William B. Dennison, Herbert K. Hallett and 
George 8S. Mumford. 

The latest merger was that of the Massa- 
chusetts Trust Company with the Atlantic 
National Bank. As an investment subsidiary 
there was also organized the Atlantic Cor- 
poration which subsequently absorbed the 
business of Merrill, Oldham & Company, and 
changing the title to Atlantic-Merrill Oldham 
Corporation. Deserving of notice also is the 
valuable service rendered by the Atlantic Na- 
tional Bank through its foreign department, 
particularly in financing and fostering New 
England export and import trade. 


The New York Community Trust extended 
its operations with the recent announcement 
that the Yonkers Trust Company had quali- 
fied as the nineteenth financial institution 
acting as trustee for the Trust. John J. 
Walsh, president of the Company, was made 
a member of the Trustee’s Committee. 

The Rochester Trust & Safe Deposit Com- 
pany of Rochester, N. Y., is observing the 
40th anniversary of its existence as a bank 
and trust company and also its 59th anni- 
versary as a safe deposit organization. 
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: New Orleans 
XXXI 


Genuine Mahogany 


Genuine mahogany is imported from Mex- 
ico, Central America, the West Indies and 
the North coast of South America. 

Eighty percent of all the Senuine mahog- 
any imported into the United States comes 
through the Port of New Orleans, and sixty 
percent of all mahogany exports are handled 
through this port. 


Hibernia Bank & Trust Company 
New Orleans, U. S. A. 
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EXCHANGE TRUST COMPANY 
“Oklahoma’s Largest Trust Company” 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


Trust Department 
Savings Department 
Mortgage Loan Dept. 
Bond Department 
Real Estate Dept. 


Affiliated with 


Exchange National Bank 
**Oklahoma's Largest Bank” 


Combined Resources Exceed $50,000,000 


GIANT STRUCTURE TO HOUSE GUARDIAN GROUP OF DETROIT 
NEARING COMPLETION 


The Guardian Group of banks in Detroit 
have earned a reputation for big accomplish- 
ments and it is quite fitting that its plans 
should encompass occupancy in one of the 
loftiest and largest structures devoted to 
banking and business interests which adds a 
new dent to the rapidly changing Detroit sky 
line. The accompanying illustration and in- 
sert shows Fred T. Murphy, chairman of the 
board of the Guardian Detroit Bank and 
Robert O. Lord, president of both the bank 
and the affiliated Guardian Trust Company, 
presiding at the recent formal ceremony of 
driving in the last rivet in the topmost beam 
of the new forty-seven story Greater Penob- 
scot Building in the financial district of the 
Motor City. 

Judging from the expressions caught by 
the photographer Mr. Murphy is probably 
happy because of the near completion of this 
newest and greatest unit of Penobscot Build- 
ings owned by the Simon J. Murphy estate, 
while Mr. Lord is anticipating the occupancy 
by the Guardian Group of extensive quar- 
ters in this building in the fall. 

Unless one visits Detroit frequently, he is 
apt to be confused by the ever-changing 
sky line, apt to be amazed at the phenome- 
nally rapid and steady growth and expansion 
in all lines. Within one block of the Guar- 
dian’s new quarters two other financial in- 
stitutions are erecting buildings aggregating 
sixty-seven stories in height. 

Although but ten months old, the growth 
of the Guardian Bank has been such that 
its new quarters will be ready none too 
soon. It is the dominant unit in a unique 
group, the first of its kind in Detroit, the 
other units of which are the Guardian Trust 
Company of Detroit and the Guardian De- 
troit Company. A recent financial summary 


showed for the Guardian Detroit Bank and 
the Guardian Trust Company combined re- 
sources of $56,689,089; deposits, $45,679,000 
and capitalization, $10,354,971. 

Some idea of the immensity of the new 
building is obtained from the fact that the 
Aeroplane Beacon, on the base of which the 
men who are raising the flag are standing 
will be twelve feet in diameter. Its rays 
will be visible for sixty miles. 


FRAMEWORK OF GREATER PENOBSCOT BUILDING 
WHICH WILL BE HOME OF GUARDIAN GROUP OF 
DETROIT 





Legal Decisions and Discussion 


RELATING TO BANKS AND TRUST COMPANIES 


Edited by E. J. REILLY, Jr., Trust Officer National Bank of New Jersey, New Brunswick, N. ae 


[LEGAL DECISIONS OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO OFFICERS OF TRUST COMPANIES WILL BE REVIEWED 


AND DISCUSSED IN THIS DEPARTMENT. 


CAREFUL ATTENTION WILL BE GIVEN TO QUERIES OF A 


LEGAL NATURE, ARISING OUT OF THE CONDUCT OF THE VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS OF TRUST COM- 


PANIES. 
OFFERED FREE OF CHARGE. } 


REAL ESTATE 
(Unless real estate is specifically de- 
vised to the executor, his control over it, 
except for payment of debts, is at his 
pe rit.) 

This recent New Jersey decision has 
brought into bold relief the fundamental 
distinctions between personal and real prop- 
erty as assets over which an executor is 
entitled to exercise control. Personalty at 
once becomes the legal property of the exec- 
utor, liable for the payment of debts, and 
subject only to an equitable right on the part 
of legatees or next-of-kin to receive the net 
proceeds after the estate has been admin- 
istered. Realty, on the other hand, unless 
specifically devised to the executor or direct- 
ed to be converted into personalty so that 
distribution may be made to persons other 
than the heirs-at-law, even though power of 
sale is granted to the executor, does not be- 
come assets subject to the jurisdictlon of 
the executor, but descends at the moment of 
death to the devisees or heirs-at-law, sub- 
ject to the possibility of bemg sold to pay 
the decedents debts should his personal es- 
tate be deemed inadequate. 

Here a testatrix directed that certain real 
estate be sold by her executors and the pro- 
ceeds be distributed share and share alike 
among certain named persons who were also 
the residuary legatees. These persons 
claimed that the executor had managed and 
collected the rent from the property without 
authority under the will; that they had the 
sole right to such management and rents, 
and that being entitled to the proceeds of 
the sale of such property that had the right 


to elect to take the property instead of the. 


proceeds of sale thereof, they being willing 
to secure the payment of all debts and 
charges against the estate. 

The court held that the complainant’s bill 
must be dismissed. In so holding it advised 
the executor that he had no right under 
the will to collect the rent and manage the 


SUBSCRIBERS ARE INVITED TO AVAIL THEMSELVES OF THESE FACILITIES WHICH ARE 


property ; that the property was no devised 
to the complainants under any clause of the 
will; that the decedent died intestate as to 
said property, and that the right to the pos- 
session thereof and to the rents and income 
therefrom was in the heirs at law of the 
testatrix, subject to the power of sale in 
the executor. 

Brengel et al vs. O'Tolle. 
cery, New Jersey. 


Court of Chan- 
January 18, 1928, 
INHERITANCE TAXATION 
(No interest on repayment of inheri- 
tance tax collected void statute 
in Wisconsin. ) 

This was an action for interest on the en- 
tire amount of an inheritance tax collected 
under a statute which was subsequently held 
to be void. It was brought under a section 
of the existing law which provides that when 
any inheritance tax “shall have been paid 
erroneously into the State Treasury it shall 
be lawful for the State Treasurer . . . to 
refund the amount of such erroneous or il- 
legal payment.” 

Wisconsin here repudiated the general rule 
that the state is under the same liability to 
pay interest as is an ordnary citizen under 
similar circumstances. The weight of au- 
thority sustains the holding that interest 
should be allowed upon taxes illegally col- 
lected even in the absence of statutory direc- 
tion to pay interest. The court, however, 
held that since the statute in question did 
not specifically provide for the payment of 
such interest, it could not be paid. Schlesin- 
ger vs, State, Supreme Court of Wisconsin. 
Decided March 6, 1928. 


under 


CONTESTED LEGACIES 
(A provision revoking legacy in case 
of contested probate by legatee is valid 
and will be enforced by courts) 
A legacy was bequeathed to one Searles 
under a will which provided that all legacies 
were given upon the express condition that 
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the legatees should not oppose the probate 
of the will, and that if any legatee should 
oppose the probate then such legacy was 
revoked and given to the University of 
California. Searles, who was the testator’s 
heir-at-law, proceeded to oppose the probate. 

The court held that the provision was per- 
fectly valid and that the legacy should be 
paid to the University of California. The 
condition specified in the testamentary gift 
must be complied with in order to entitle the 
party to the enjoyment of the devise or leg- 
acy. The court said further that the general 
power to make a will is not subject to the 
exception that a testamentary provision di- 
recting that opposition to the allowance of 


the will undertaken upon probable cause 
by a beneficiary shall cause forfeiture, is 
void. Public policy does not require that a 


testamentary clause, such as was involved 
here, be stamped as unlawful, even if the 


contestant had good grounds for opposing 
the allowance of the will. This conclusion 
made it unnecessary to decide whether the 


opposition without probable 


INCOME TAX 
(A bequest in lieu of executor’s com- 


missions is taxable income and not ezx- 
empt.) 
The plaintiff's mother left a 


was cause. 





will which 


COMPANIES 


provided that “for. his compensation as ex- 
ecutor and trustee under this will I give and 
bequeath to my son the sum of $25,000, which 
shall be in full for all services as executor 
and trustee for his minor children.” The 
“ase does not reveal how the provision was 
regarded from an inheritance tax stand- 
point the recipient sought to have it exempt- 
ed from Federal income tax on ground that 
it was “acquired by gift, bequest, devise or 
descent” and therefore exempt from 
income. 

The court, however, viewed the question 
quite differently. It held that the entire 
sum was taxable income, compensation for 
personal services as an executor and trustee 
paid through a will and was not “property 
acquired by gift, bequest, devise or descent.” 
True, under the will, the sum was “given 
and bequeathed,” but this provision meant 
that the money was in considération of the 
expected services and could not properly be 
received unless the services for which it was 
specifically offered were rendered. 

Grant ws. Rose, United States 
Court, Northern District of Georgia. 
January 30, 1928. 
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DEFINITION OF ‘‘REMARRY”’ 

(When an annulment of a second mar- 
riage permits a widow to enjoy trust 
provisions under first husband's will.) 
There is a growing disposition on the part 

of men who trustee their estates for the 
protection and benefit of their wives to at- 


tempt to project a helping hand into the 
future even in the event that their wives 
shall remarry. This is particularly true 


when there are children. They usually pro- 
vide that their estates shall be used for the 
comfortable care, support, and maintenance 
of their wives as long as the wife shall live 
or until remarriage. An increasing number 
are also providing that upon remarriage 4 
lesser income shall be paid to the widow for 
life, or, in the event of the dissolution of the 
second marriage, the widow may resume the 
benefits provided for her under the original 
arrangement as though she had not remar- 
ried. 

In a recent New York case, the court had 
a will of this nature to construe, with rather 
interesting results. Here, the testator left 
a certain income to his wife, on condition 
that if she remarried, it was to be reduced. 
She married again, but the second marriage 
was annulled by court decree. Whereupol 
she laid claim to the entire income, refusing 
to accept the reduced income provided in 
the event of remarriage. 

The court, finding no precedent for the 
situation, confined itself to a consideration 
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of the legal effect of the term “remarry” as 
hitherto construed in the light of decisions 
holding that a marriage which has been 
voided by a decree of annulment is no mar- 
riage at all. Since the condition specified in 
the will had not occurred, her right to the 
income, unreduced, was held to be undivested. 

The case prompts the inquiry whether due 
consideration had been given to the intent 
of the testator as determined by the words 
he employed, since it is a cardinal rule of 
testamentary construction that the testator’s 
intent is paramount. It may be fair to as- 
sume that in using the word “remarry” the 
testator being unmindful of any distinction 
between annulment and divorce, had in mind 
a marriage in fact, regardless of what might 
happen later by way of either annulment or 
dissolution. If this was his intent, the con- 
dition was performed and the payment of a 
reduced income in order. However, it is also 
quite probable that he primarily wished to 
protect his widow, and therefore what he 
intended by remarriage was an event which 
would give rise to certain rights and lia- 
bilities between the parties. And an an- 
nuled marriage would not fulfill the condi- 
tion. Since there was no evidence of intent 
manifest aside from the provision of the 
Will, the court seems justified in its conclu- 
sion—In re Morten’s Estate (224 N. Y. Supp. 


Banking failures in the United States in 
the first quarter of 1928 aggregated 109 with 
liabilities of $36,802,098, compared with 174 
failures with liabilities of $66,619,286 in the 
corresponding period of 1927. 

The First National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Fargo, the oldest bank in North 
Dakota, recently celebrated its fiftieth anni- 
versary. Resources amount to $8,320,000. 

The City Bank and Trust Company is 
being organized in Birmingham, Ala., with 
capital of $500,000 and surplus of $100,000. 
J. B. Lassiter will be president. 
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Corporation of America, 
Second International 
Securities Corporation and 
United States & British 
International Company, 
Ltd., are investment trusts 


of the general manage- 


ment iype which receive 
investment service from 


AMERICAN FOUNDERS TRUST 


A MASSACHUSETTS TRUST 


50 Pine Street, New York 

















HISTORICAL MURALS FOR TRUST 
COMPANY HOME 


James Monroe Hewlett, winner of a com- 
petition held recently under the direction 
of the Bank of New York and Trust Com- 
pany, will execute eight murals to be placed 


in the main banking room of the bank’s 
thirty-two story building now under con- 


struction at Wall and William streets. The 
paintings will depict scenes in the history 
of the bank and the country from 1784 to 
the opening of the present century. Three 
panels on the north wall will show the 
buildings which housed the bank in its early 
days and Federal Hall near by on Wall 
street. Panels on the east wall will sym- 
bolize the merchant marine, domestic trade 
and development of the West, and the eras 
of steam, steel and electricity. 


The Murray Hill Trust Company of New 
York has been appointed dividend disburs- 
ing agent of the cumulative convertible pref- 
erence stock of Benson and Hedges. 

Elmer Schlesinger, of the firm of Stanch- 
field & Levy, has been elected a member 
of the board of directors of the Chatham 
Phenix National Bank & Trust Company of 
New York. 


















ALLIANCE OF TWO LARGEST NATIONAL BANKS IN PHILADEL- 


PHIA BECOMES EFFECTIVE WITH COMBINED RESOURCES 
OF 369 MILLIONS 


Philadelphia’s 
prestige enters 


financial and _ banking 
upoh a new and _ broader 
stage with the consummation on April 
ninth of the merger of its two largest 
banks, namely, the Philadelphia-Girard Na- 
tional Bank and the Franklin Fourth Street 
National Bank. From the standpoint of 
resources, amounting to $369,652,264, the 
combined Philadelphia National Bank ac- 
quires stature as the eighth largest national 
bank in the United States; as fifteenth larg- 
est among the country’s national and state 
banks and as thirty-first among the world’s 
largest banking institutions. With capital of 
$14,000,000 and surplus and undivided prof- 
its of $39,436,100, making total capitalization 
of $53,436,000 the Philadelphia National 
Bank takes still greater precedence in the 
classification of the country’s leading banks. 
Practically all of the deposits of the merg- 
ing banks are represented in the total of 
$286,898,705 reported on the morning of the 
effective merger date. 

What is of particular significance in this 
most important consolidation in the history 
of Philadelphia banking is the fact that the 
membership of boards of directors, executive 
personnel and staffs of both banks are pre- 
served in the new organization. Represented 
in the lineage of this great bank are no less 
than thirteen national banks, including the 
original Philadelphia National Bank, organ- 
ized in 1803; the Girard National Bank, or- 
ganized in 1832; the Fourth Street National 
Bank, organized in 1886 and the Franklin 
National Bank, organized in 1900. Tracing 
its history back to the beginning of the last 
century the Philadelphia National Bank car- 
ries forward the proudest traditions as well 
as the earliest associations of Philadelphia 
banking. Such heritage is in zealous hands 
with such standard bearers as Levi L. Rue, 
serving as chairman of the board; Edward 
F. Shanbacker, as chairman of the execu- 
tive committee and with Joseph Wayne, Jr., 
as president. 


Board of Directors 

Enlisting the combined membership of 
both merged banks and representative of the 
foremost financial, banking, commercial and 
industrial interests of the city, the board of 
directors of the Philadelphia National Bank 
eonsists of the following notable array of 


names: Sidney F. Tyler, William <A. Dick, 
Levi L. Rue, Rodman E. Griscom, Henry 


Tatnall, Samuel T. Bodine, George H. Fra- 
zier, William Newbold Ely, John Gribbel, 
Effingham B. Morris, Perey C. Madeira, Fran- 
cis B. Reeves, Jr.; William W. Frazier, Jr.; 
J. Andrew Harris, Jr.; John Hampton 
Barnes, Morris L. Clothier, Charles S. W. 
Packard, George D. Rosengarten, Samuel 
Rea, Edward F. Shanbacker, James M. Will- 
cox, Charlton Yarnall, William Wallace At- 
terbury, Edgar C. Felton, Pierre 8. du Pont, 
Asa S. Wing, Joseph Wayne, Jr.: Samuel M 
Vauclain, William De Krafft, Evan Randolph, 
Edward F. Beale, Wallace D. Simmons, Sam- 
uel D. Warriner, Morris R. Bockius, Arthur 
V. Morton, William Jay Turner and Joseph 
E. Widener. Harry A. Berwind, J. Howard 
Pew, William M. Potter, A. J. County, Wil- 
liam P. Barba, George Dallas Dixon, Jona- 
than C. Neff, Charles A. Daniel, Henry G. 
Brengle, Walter S. Thomson, Isaac H. Cloth- 
ier, Jr.; S. Pemberton Hutchinson, Jay 
Cooke, George F. Tyler, A. A. Corey, Jr.; 
Sydney E. Hutchinson, R. R. M. Carpenter, 
Robert P. Hooper, Stacy B. Lloyd, John O 
Platt, Agnew T. Dice, A. G. Rosengarten, 
Herbert Lloyd, William H. Kingsley, George 
M. Shriver, E. H. Alden, John T. Dorrance, 
Richard D. Wood, Charles P. Blinn, Jr.; 
George Horace Lorimer, Walter K. Hardt, 
Arthur W. Thompson, George McFadden and 
Frederic Rosengarten. 


Roster of Officers 

The Philadelphia National maintains three 
offices, namely at 421 Chestnut street, the 
former main office of the Philadelphia-Girard 
National Bank; at 1416 Chestnut street, the 
former main office of the Franklin Fourth 
Street National Bank and at 32d street and 
Lancaster avenue, the former branch of the 
Franklin Fourth Street National Bank. Offi- 
cers at the 421 Chestnut street office are as 
follows: 

Vice-presidents: Charles P. Blinn, Jr., 
Howard W. Lewis, William S. Maddox, Hor- 
ace Fortescue, Albert W. Pickford, Stephen 
E. Ruth, Charles M. Ashton, W. R. Hum- 
phreys; cashier, O. Howard Wolfe; assistant 
eashiers: David W. Stewart, Frank P. 
Stephens, David J. Myers, George H. Millett, 
James A. Duffy, Walter G. Patterson, Paul 
B. Detwiler, C. R. Horton. 
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TRUST COMPANIES 





The Oldest and Largest 
Trust Company in 


HAWAII 


Established 1898 


APPROXIMATE VALUE OF 
REAL AND PERSONAL 
PROPERTY UNDER CON. 
TROL AND MANAGEMENT 
OVER $50,000,000.00. 


Authorized by Law to Act in Any Trust Capacity 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits over 
Two Million Dollars 


We do not transact a banking business 


CORRESPONDENCE ON LOCAL CONDITIONS 
CORDIALLY INVITED 


HAWAIIAN TRUST COMPANY, LIMITED 


HONOLULU, HAWAII 











Officers at the 1416 Chestnut street office 
are: Vice-presidents: Evan Randolph, Wal- 
ter K. Hardt, J. A. Harris, Jr., J. Wm. Hardt, 
Norman T. Hayes, Francis J. Rue, R. J. 
Clark; assistant cashiers: A. MacNicholl, 
M. D. Reinhold, W. Norman Stokes, W. M. 
Gehman, Jr., E. M. Mann. 

At the 32d and Lancaster office, E. E. 
Shields, assistant cashier, is in charge. 
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CORPORATE TRUSTEESHIPS IN CANADA 
A query was recently received from a 
subscriber to Trust COMPANIES as to whether 
under Canadian trust mortgages, monthly 
payments are made to the trustee sufficient 
to take care of the semi-annual interest pay- 
ments. A practice observed by Canadian 
trust companies is a requirement for monthly 
payments to the trustee of a sum equivalent 
to one-twelfth of the annual interest, re- 
stricted to issues of what might be called 
real estate bonds. While such provisions have 
not always been incorporated in Canadian 
trust deeds there is undoubtedly a growing 
tendeney to have such requirements. 





Gerald Anderson has been appointed as- 
sistant treasurer and trust officer of the 
South Side Bank and Trust Company of 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 








RATES OF INTEREST PAID BY BANKS 
ON STATE FUNDS 

A recent compilation shows the average 
daily balances maintained in depositor 
banks and trust companies by forty-four re- 
porting states, the rates of interest paid on 
active and inactive state deposits and the 
character of security required. Average rate 
of interest paid by 44 states is about 2.33 
per cent on active balances and of approxi- 
mately 3 per cent on inactive state funds. A 
rate of 2 per cent on active balances is paid 
by 22 or half the reporting states and run- 
ning as high as 3.15 per cent in Missouri. 
Inactive balance rates vary from one and a 
half in New Mexico to 4.85 in Ohio. Four 
states require no surety. Federal and state 
bonds are required by 30 states and 32 
states require surety bonds. The largest av- 
erage balance is maintained by New York 
amounting to $70,000,000, with California 
following with $45,000,000; Pennsylvania, 
$40,000,000, and Illinois, $40,000,000. 





Theodore J. Grayson is the author of a 
new book on Investment Trusts, published 
by John Wiley & Sons, New York City. The 
book brings the subject of investment trust 
development in this country and abroad 
up-to-date. 








TRUST COMPANIES 


This Company Knows 
The Mohawk Valley 


FoR 27 years, the Utica Trust 

& Deposit Company has con- 
stantly aided in the development 
of the great industrial empire of 
upstate New York. 


Naturally this company is 
equipped to give other banks 
having business in the Mohawk 
Valley an intelligent correspon- 
dent service based on first-hand 
knowledge of conditions. 


UTICA TRUST 


& DEPOSIT 


Utica 


FREDERIC L. KERR ELECTED VICE-PRES- 
IDENT OF INTERSTATE TRUST CO. 


Frederic L. Kerr, formerly assistant vice- 
president of the American Exchange Irving 
Trust Company, was elected vice-president 


of the Interstate Trust Company of New 
York, at a recent meeting of the board of 


directors. Mr. Kerr, who has long been as- 
sociated with the banking profession started 
his career in St. Louis, with the Merchants- 
Laclede National Bank in that city. 

In recent years, Mr. Kerr was head of the 
49th street office of the American Exchange 
Irving Trust Company, having assumed that 
charge at the time of its merger with the 
Pacific National Bank. In the future Mr. 
Kerr will have charge of the Hamilton 
branch of the Interstate Trust Company at 
130 West 42d street. Mr. Kerr’s first busi- 
ness connection in New York City was with 
the Adams Express Company, holding the 
office of treasurer of that organization. In 
1918 he was appointed assistant to the presi- 
dent of the Pacific National Bank, which 
was later merged with the American Ex- 
change Irving Trust Company. At the time 
of the merger he was appointed to an execu- 
tive position of the combined institution. 
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FREDERIC L. KERR 


Newly elected Vice-president, Interstate Trust Company 


of New York 
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BERNARD W. TRAFFORD SUCCEEDS THE LATE CLIFTON H. 
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DWINNELL AS PRESIDENT OF FIRST NATIONAL 
BANK OF BOSTON 


The fine traditions as well as the future 
of the First National Bank of Boston are 
entrusted in safe hands with the election of 
senior vice-president, Bernard W. Trafford 
to succeed the late Clifton H. Dwinnell, as 
president of the largest commercial bank 
in New England. The selection of Mr. Traf- 
ford by the board of directors, at a recent 
meeting, was logical and generally expected. 
Joining the staff of the First National Bank 
in 1912 as vice-president, and selected by 
the then president, Daniel G. Wing, be- 
cause of the exceptional executive abilities 
which he had demonstrated in responsible 
positions with the Bell System, Mr. Traf- 
ford has been a dynamic influence in de- 
veloping the progressive policies which have 
characterized the growth of the First Na- 
tional Bank. 

Closely associated with his predecessor, 
Mr. Dwinnell, it was largely the task of Mr. 
Trafford as senior vice-president to give sub- 
stance and develop the successful foreign 
branch policy inaugurated by the First Na- 
tional Bank some years ago and which have 
been a potent factor in fostering New Eng- 
land’s foreign trade and financial relations, 
particularly with Latin-American countries. 
He also supervised the far-reaching opera- 
tions of the First National Corporation, the 
investment subsidiary of the First National 
Bank. When the spacious and attractive 
hew building which the First National Bank 
has occupied for several years, was pro- 
jected, it was upon Mr. Trafford that the 
responsibilities largely rested for carrying 
the plans to successful fruition. 

It is due to the spirit and devotion of such 
men as Bernard W. Trafford that New Eng- 
land is rapidly resuming its ascendancy in 
financial as well as industrial and commer- 
cial affairs. Born at Westport, Mass., July 
2, 1871, he attended preparatory school at 
Phillips Exeter and graduated from Harvard 
with the class of 1893. His collegiate career 
deserves notice, both because of his distine- 
tion in his studies as well as his prowess as 
an athlete. He played on the Harvard var- 
Sity baseball team for four years and on the 
football eleven for four years, the last two 
years as captain. He was voted highest 
honors by his class by being elected presi- 
dent and first marshal. 


ing pursuits. He entered the employ of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany in Boston and was identified with the 
telephone business in various sections of the 
country until 1912. He was for several years 
on the engineering staff of the Bell System 
and. was given managerial responsibility of 
American Bell companies in several states 
on the Atlantic seaboard. He later became 
senior operating vice-president of the Bell 
System in the middle west region in charge 
of the five companies operating in Ohio, 
Illinois, Indiana, Michigan and Wisconsin 
with headquarters in Chicago. 

It was in 1912 that he left the Bell System 
to accept an offer of vice-presidency from 
the First National Bank of Boston and the 
qualities which he displayed brought to him 
constantly broader responsibilities. He is 
also a director in numerous corporations and 
a member of the executive committee of the 
New England Telephone and Telegraph Com- 

Upon leaving college Mr. Trafford directed 
his attention to industrial and manufactur- 





BERNARD W. TRAFFORD 
Elected President First National Bank of Boston 






































TRUST COMPANIES 


All Year ’Round 
Special for Banks 


Superior Transit Service 


Commerce Trust Company 
Capital and Surplus $8,000,000 


Kansas City 


pany. He is a trustee of Phillips Exeter 
Academy, where he prepared for Harvard. 

As standard bearer of the First National 
Bank of Boston, Mr. Trafford directs activi- 
ties which have become worldwide. Several 
months ago the capital stock of the bank 
was increased from $20,000,000 to $25,000,- 
000 and proceeds from sale of stock provid- 
ing increase also for surplus from $20,000,- 
000 to $25,000,000. The financial statement 
of last December 3l1st, showed undivided 
profits of $6,482,639; aggregate resources of 
$477,906,000 and deposits of $360,177,830. For- 
eign branches are conducted at Buenos Ayres 
and at Havana, besides maintaining Euro- 
pean representatives in London, Paris and 
Berlin and with a worldwide correspondent 
relationship. The organization also em- 
braces the First National Corporation. It 
is also of interest to direct attention to the 
successful development of trust department 
facilities by the trust department of the 
First National Bank. 





Annuities paid under the will of Andrew 
Carnegie were recently held taxable as in- 
come by the United States Supreme Court 
in the case of Cora B. Beatty, Executria, vs. 
Heiner, Collector. Judgment affirmed deci- 
sion of the Circuit Court of Appeals. 





COMMITTEE FOR F. A. A. CONVENTION 


The annual convention of the Financial 
Advertisers Association, to be held at Utica, 
N. Y., September 17-20, promises to be a 
genuine “brass tack” affair, judging from 
the personnel of the general convention com- 
mittee. Directors of the Association met 
recently at Cleveland and selected the fol- 
lowing for the general convention committee: 
General charman, H. A. Lyon, First National 
Bank, Boston; program chairman, Robert J. 
Izant, Central National Bank, Clevelan¢; 
entertainment chairman, Thoburn Mills, 
Guardian Trust Company, Cleveland; promo- 
tion chairman, Julian Case, Dime Savings 
Bank, Detroit; exhibit chairman, Virgil Al- 
len, First Bank & Trust Company, Utica; 
secretary, Preston E, Reed, Financial Adver- 
tisers Association. 

William Fort, Jr., Citizens Trust Companys, 
Utica, was appointed to handle all conven- 
tion matters which must be taken care of 
in the convention city. Registration will be 
handled by Preston E. Reed and Theodore 
Rokahr of the Utica National Bank. Pub- 
licity will be handled by F. E. Gymer of 
The Cleveland Trust Company. Clinton F. 
Berry, Union Trust Company, Detroit, is 
president of the association. 
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STATE BANK OF CHICAGO IN SPACIOUS NEW HOME 


The State Bank of Chicago, which for 
forty-nine years has been an individual en- 
tity in the banking business in Chicago, re- 
cently moved into its new bank home at 
Monroe and La Salle streets. The quarters 
are considered by leading architects to be 
among the most beautiful banking rooms 
in the world, containing all newest facilities 
for rapid and accurate banking service. 
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NEWLY COMPLETED HOME OF THE STATE BANK OF CHICAGO 
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The new $15,000,000 building is a monu- 
ment to Helge A. Haugan and John R. Lind- 
gren, who first opened a partnership bank, 
out of which the State Bank of Chicago 
grew, and since its incorporation as a state 
bank thirty-seven years ago the resources 
have risen from $1,591,406 to $73,546,160. 
The growth has been individual because the 
bank has never absorbed nor been merged. 
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TRUST COMPANIES 


CONFIDENCE 


The sound and steady growth of this institution is the best measure of the 


high confidence in which it is held. 


Our record of service, since 1858, over an extended period of years, is the 
firm foundation on which this confidence rests. 


EDGAR STARK, Vice-President and Trust Officer 


tke FIFTH THIRD [JNION [RUST co 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 





The building itself is of classic design, 
massive in outline and of dignified simplicity, 
occupying a commanding position in La Salle 
street at the intersection of La Salle and 
Monroe streets, the two great banking 
streets. Four floors and three basements 


will be occupied by the bank, except that 
portion of the bank floor which will house 
the Chicago Stock Exchange. Eighteen floors 
of offices will be occupied by many of the 
leading business concerns of Chicago. 


The design of the main banking room is 
an adaptation of Greek architecture treated 
in a modern way. The room is of horedo 
chairo marble from Verona, Italy, and this 
is the first time it has been used to any 
extent in this country. The counters are of 
Elevanto marble mounted with exquisite 
bronze screens of new and modern design. 
The savings department will occupy a large 
area on the first floor similar in design to 
that of the main banking room. The vaults 
and safety deposit department will be lo- 
cated in the first basement. 

Leroy A. Goddard is chairman of the 
executive committee. Mr. Goddard, since 
the death of John J. Mitchell, is the dean 
of the Chicago banking fraternity and has 
been associated with the State Bank of 
Chicago since 1908. Henry A. Haugan is 
chairman of the board of directors. Oscar 
H. Haugan is vice-chairman of the board. 
C. Edward Carlson, Walter J. Cox, and Fred 
H. Carpenter are the three vice-presidents of 
the institution. Directors of the bank are 
J. J. Dau, John N. Dole, Edward J. Engol, 
Leroy A. Goddard, Henry A. Haugan, Oscar 
H. Haugan, Andrew Lanquist, Charles Piez, 
Marvin B. Pool, and Philip K. Wrigley. John 
T. Redmond is manager of the new State 
Bank Building and Gaylord S. Morse, as- 
sistant cashier has been associated with him 
in connection with rental of the building. 


WHAT THE COLUMBIA BASIN IRRIGA- 
TION PROJECT MEANS 

Perhaps the most feasible and doubtless 
one of the most profitable of the numerous 
irrigation projects that have been advocated 
in this country, is the so-called Columbia 
Basis Irrigation Project. Because of the 
solicitations for federal aid it is quite nat- 
ural that government authorities have been 
hesitant in committing themselves as to any 
one of the more ambitious undertakings. It 
is therefore significant that the Columbia 
Basin plan has received the public approval 
of President Coolidge; that it is one of the 
major essentials of the Hoover plan for com- 
prehensive flood control, irrigation and recla- 
mation and that it had the unqualified en- 
dorsement of General Goethals from an en- 
gineering standpoint. 

The plan in brief calls for irrigation of 
about 1,885,000 acres, with 1,117,000 acres of 
unirrigated grazing land in south central 
part of the State of Washington. When com- 
pleted the tract would provide fertile farm- 
ing tracts for upward of 25,000 families: 
give incalculable impulse to manufacturing 
in such rapidly growing territories as center 
around Seattle, Tacoma and Washington and 
at the same time create most valuable power 
and hydro-electric facilities. To help finance 
the plant there would be provided a_ fifty- 
year loan of $150,000,000 as a contribution 
from the Federal Treasury with provision 
for annual payments from settlers. Water 
would be obtained from the Columbia River 
and utilizing drainage from Montana, Idaho 
and Washington. 

The enterprise is far from simply provid- 
ing local benefits and justifying in its broad 
scope and possibilities, that Congress take 
the needed step to make an appropriation for 
surveying. Bills to carry this in effect are 
now pending. 





TRUST COMPANIES 


NOTABLE SERIES OF LIFE INSURANCE 
TRUST ADVERTISEMENTS 


There is a wealth of appeal as well as of 
variety in urging not alone the advantages 
of life insurance trusts but also the prime 
need in which many Americans stand of 
having adequate life insurance, properly trus- 
teed and directed toward future require- 
ments of the members of their families. The 
National Bank of Commerce in New York, 
through its trust department, has prepared 
for distribution among selected lists of 
prospects, including depositors and_ stock- 
holders of the bank, a series of advertise- 
ments which admirably carry out this two- 
fold appeal. 

The series of advertisements are six in 
number and decidedly original in artistic 
execution and in the incisiveness of text mat- 
ter. AS cover designs there are reproduc- 
tions of fine drawings which stimulate read- 
er’s attention toward particular aspects of 
life insurance protection and trusts. First 
there is the boy whose education may be 
interrupted or jeopardized because the fond 
father has neglected to provide sufficient 
insurance to carry through his educational 
program and which may be provided by ad- 
ditional insurance and the creation of a trust 
to carry such program to completion. There 
is next the daughter who received the pro- 
ceeds of life insurance outright and who 
loaned the insurance money to her fiancé, 
an honest but irresponsible young man, who 
lost it in a speculative venture. Such fiasco 
would have been avoided by making life 
insurance payable through the bank as 
trustee, 

The advertisements bring home 
the need of insurance protection and trus- 
teeship in the case of the son who has no 
aptitude or training for financial responsi- 
bility; for the daughter who is untrained in 
the ways of self-support; for the wife who 
knows nothing about investments and for 
the husband whose business obligations can 
be preserved through the creation of busi- 
hess insurance. 


series of 


Plans are in progress for the merger of the 
Citizens Trust and Savings Banks of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, with the First National Bank of 
that city under the name of the First Citi- 
zens Trust Company with capitalization of 
over $4,300,000 and combined resources of 
$40,000,000. 


Capital of the Central Bank and Trust 
Company of Asheville, N. C., has been in- 
creased from $500,000 to $1,000,000 with sur- 
plus of $1,000,000. 


Guaranteed 


Safety 6” 


and 


Every Empire Bond issue is created 
upon this set of fixed standards: 


Guaranteed by one or more strong 
surety companies.— Legal for trust 
funds. — Independently trusteed 
by a large bank or trust company. 
Secured bya closed first mortgage 
on income-earning real estate in 
leading American cities.— Yield 6%. 


Make these strict requirements your 
own investment standards. 


Empire Bonds 


Empire Bond & Mortgage Corporation 
National City Bldg., 42nd St. at Madison Ave., N. be 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND _ TELE- 
GRAPH COMPANY IS NATIONALLY 
OWNED 

At the close of last year there were 423,850 
stockholders holding stock of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, an in- 
crease during the year of 24,459. This repre- 
sents nationwide ownership with none of the 
stockholders owning as much as one per cent 
of total capital stock. This nation-wide own- 
ership of the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company means ownership of the Bell 
System, for, taking the associated operating 
telephone companies as a group, the Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph Company owns 
93 per cent of their common stock, and in 
the case of the Western Electric Company, 
Inc., it owns 98 1/3 per cent of the stock. 
Dividends paid to the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company by these companies, 
together with profits earned from its long- 
distance lines, are used for the payment of 
the regular dividends to the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company stockholders 
and the protection of their investment. 


Martin D. Ryan has been appointed assis- 
tant secretary of Murray Hill Trust Com- 
pany of New York. 





TRUST COMPANIES 


California Trust 
Company 


629 South Spring Street 
Los Angeles - 7 California 


©The Trust Company of the 
California Bank Group” 


Prompt, reliable service 
given to those requiring 
fiduciary or Trust facili- 
ties in this vicinity. Ex- 
clusive Trust Service, 
personal and corporate 


OWNED BY 


California Bank 


which with its affiliated banks 
has combined resources of over 


$120,000,000 


LIFE INCOME GUARANTEED FOR TRUST 
COMPANY EMPLOYEES 

A step in advance of most insurance and 
retirement plans adopted by banks and trust 
companies is that recently inaugurated by 
the Union Trust Company of Detroit in be- 
half of its 1,007 officers and employees. The 
plan, as recently announced by President 
Frank W. Blair, provides that to each em- 
ployee who becomes a depositor in this plan 
to the extent of three per cent of pay month- 
ly, the company will give each year a certifi- 
cate representing a retirement income, pay- 
able for life at age 65 for men and age 60 
for women, in the amount of two per cent 
of the year’s salary. This purchase of re- 
tirement income each year will accumulate, 
so that at the retirement age each member 
of the plan will have an annual retirement 
income of two per cent of the total salary 
from the beginning of the plan until the 
retirement. Under the operation of the plan, 
the trust company deposits dollar for dollar 
the amount deposited by the employee. 


A new trust company is being organized 
in Baltimore with the title of United States 
Trust Company and with capital of $1,000,- 
000 and surplus of $650,000. 


i Liberty Trust Co. [ 


BOSTON, MASS. 
OPENED FOR BUSINESS, SEPTEMBER 10, 1907 i 
| CAPITAL, $750,000 SURPLUS, $750,000 | 
DEPOSITS, $11,500,000 
| OFFICERS | 
| Geo. B. Wason, President | 
ALLAN H. Sturcgs, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
i W. HERBERT ABBOTT, Vice-President | 
E. E. Bass, Vice-President 
| J. Henry MILey, Assistant Treasurer 
Ps 
x 


Ws. H. SuMNErR, Assistant Treasurer 
G. RICHARD PERRY, Assistant Treasurer 


Correspondence Invited. Collections a Specialty x 


NEW HOME FOR CHICAGO’S BOARD OF 
TRADE 

The sprawling old building at the foot of 
LaSalle street which for many years has 
been the center from which Chicago dom- 
inated the wheat and grain markets of the 
world and where the shades of picturesque 
and departed “wheat pit kings” such as P. 
D. Armour, B. B. Hutchinson, “Jim” Patten 
and others still seem to lurk, is soon to be 
razed to make way for a giant skyscraper. 
It will be a structure worthy of the prestige 
of Chicago as the grain mart of the world, 
Rising to a height of forty stories and ob- 
serving the modern pyramid set back design, 
the new Board of Trade building will be the 
crowning architectural achievement in Chi- 
cago’s financial center. It will be a worthy 
companion to the massive and stately homes 
of the Illinois Merchants Trust Company, 
the Continental National Bank and Trust 
Company, the Federal Reserve Building and 
other financial structures in the immediate 
vicinity. 

On April 9th a procession wended its way 
from the Michigan Boulevard bridge to the 
old Board of Trade building, preceded by 
blaring bands and legionnaires. The occa- 
sion was the eightieth anniversary of the 
Chicago Board of Trade and it served also 
as a formal leavetaking of the structure 
where so many large fortunes have been 
won and lost and where decisions were made 
which found their reflex in all the marts of 
the world. Next fall the wreckers will com- 
mence work on the building which at one 
time was regarded by visitors with awe be- 
cause of its height and proportions and 
which now has become diminutive as con- 
trasted with modern structures of banking 
and finance. The new abode of the Board 
of Trade will probably not be ready before 
1931 and meanwhile the traders will “carry 
on” in temporary quarters. 
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TRUST COMPANIES 





INSURANCE TRUSTS 


ITH widespread interest in Insurance 

Trusts sweeping the country, Trust Off- 
cers and Attorneys cannot afford to be without 
an authoritative manual on the subject. Obtain 
for constant reference— 


‘‘INSURANCE TRUSTS”? 
By C. ALISON SCULLY 


Vice President 
NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE IN NEW YORK 
Member of the Bar of New York and Philadelphia 
Price, $3.00 




























THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
135 William Street Insurance Exchange 
New York Chicago 





GUARDIAN ELECTS NEW VICE-PRESI- 
DENT AND DIRECTOR 

At a recent special meeting of the board 
of directors of the Guardian Detroit Bank, 
James L. Walsh of New York was elected 
a vice-president and a member of the board 
of directors of the bank. Mr. Walsh is ¢ 
vice-president and director of the McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Company of New York and 
will remain on the board of directors of that 
company. 

Prior to entering the publishing business, 
Mr. Walsh was for many years connected 
with the Bankers Trust Company of New 
York City, as resident officer, handling all of 
their Middle Western business, with head- 
quarters in Chicago. The selection of Mr. 
Walsh is another step in the development of 
the banking unit of the Guardian Group, the 
other units of which are the Guardian Trust 
Company and the Guardian Detroit Company. 














Under the law of the State of Illinois, ac-_ 
cording to a recent ruling, the relationship 
of guardian and ward ceases at the time the 
Ward reaches his or her majority, and a 
Waiver of the statute of limitations executed 
thereafter by the former guardian, as such, 


is not the waiver contemplated by Section ee ee carat awe ee 
9Q4 y - 10 Nas been elected a rector anc 1ce-president oO 1e 
«Si(g) of the Revenue Act of 1926. Guardian Detroit Bank of Detroit, Michigan 


CHARLES L. WALSH 
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BANKER’S CONVENTION CALENDAR 
May 3- 4.—Arkansas, Little Rock. 
May 3- 5.—North Carolina, Pinehurst. 
May 15-16.—Oklahoma, Tulsa. 
May 15-16.—Mississippi and Tennesse: 
(jointly), Memphis, Tenn. 
May 16-17.—Maryland, Old Point Comfort, 
Va. 
May 16-18.—Pennsylvania. 
May 17-19.—New Jersey, Atlantic City. 
May 17-19.—Alabama, Mobile. 
May 22-23.—Missouri, Kansas City. 
May 22-24.—Ohio, Cincinnati. 
May 23-25.—Kansas, Lawrence. 
May 24-26.—Georgia, Savannah. 
May 25-26.—New Mexico, Tucumcari. 
June 6- 8.—California, Pasadena. 
June T- 8.—South Dakota, Sioux Falls. 
June 7- 9.—District of Columbia, Long 
Island, N. Y. 
June 7- 9.—Virginia, Old Point Comfort. 
June 11-12.—Oregon, Gerhart-by-the-Sea. 
June 14-15.—West Virginia, White Sulphur 
Springs. 
June 14-16.—Washington, Longview. 
June 15-16.—Connecticut, Manchester, Ver- 
mont. 
June 18-20.—Iowa, Cedar Rapids. 
June 18-20.—Minnesota, Pequot. 
June 18-22.—Michigan, Steamer 
(Mackinac, Parry 
Owen Sound). 
June 19-20.—Idaho, Boise. 
June 19-21.—South Carolina, Myrtle Beach. 
June 20-22.—Illinois, Rock Island. 
June 22-23.—Utah, Ogden. 
June 22-23.—Colorado, Troutdale-in-the- 
Pines, Evergreen. 
June 23.—Maine, Belgrade. 
June 25-27.—New York, Upper Saranac. 
June 26-27.—Wisconsin, Milwaukee. 
July 10-11.—North Dakota, Dickinson. 
Sept. 3- 4—Montana and Wyoming (joint- 
lv), Yellowstone National 
Park, Wyo. 
Sept. 12-18.—Kentucky, Louisville. 
Sept. 19-25.—Indiana, Gary. 
Oct. 27-28.—Arizona, Globe. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Financial Advertisers Association.—Utiea, 
N. Y., Sept. 17-20. 
American Bankers Associations.—Philadel- 
phia, Pa., week of Oct. 1. 


Noronie 
Sound, 


A. L. Humphrey, president of the West- 
inghouse Air Brake Company, has been 
elected a director of the Union Trust Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh. Mr. Humphrey is also a 
director of the First National Bank at Pitts- 
burgh. 


$1843 


“a 
EUROPE 


Every deck, every 


sunny corner—yours 


Four splendid ships, 
Minnekahda, Minnesota, 
Devonian and Wini- 
fredian, carry only one 
elass—TOURIST Third 
Cabin. Andso, eventhough 
you pay only 3c a mile for 
your crossing, you have 
the complete freedom of 
the ship. No class distine- 


tions. 


Or, if you wish, you may go 
“TOURIST” in specially 
reserved quarters on such 


50 famous liners as Majestic, 


$10 


ONE WAY 


UPworld’s largest ship, 


Homeric, Belgenlard. 


UP May we not sen:i you com- 
ROUND TRIP < 4 


plete information about 
our many sailings to 


principal ports of Europe? 


WHITE JTAR LINE 


RED /JTAR LINE LEYLAND LINE 
ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LENE 


SRTERMATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 

Address No. 1 Broadway, New 

York City, our offices elsewhere, 

or any authorized steamship 
agents. 














PuBLic IT RUST OFFICE 
oF New ZEALAND 


Established 1872 and Guaranteed by the State 














Value of Estates and Funds under 
Administration on 3lst March, 1927— 


$205,217,615 


HE Public Trustee of New Zealand ac- 

cepts appointment as Attorney or Agent 
of Executors and Administrators outside 
New Zealand for the purpose of resealing 
grants of administration or obtaining an- 
cillary grants to enable New Zealand assets 
to be dealt with. 






Trusts and Agencies accepted for investment 
of funds in the Common Fund of the Public 
Trust Office. Capital and interest guaran- 
teed by the Dominion of New Zealand. 








Testators domiciled abroad may appoint the 
Public Trustee as trustee of their New Zea- 
land estate. 






J. W. MACDONALD 


Wellington, Public Trustee 


New Zealand 


LARGEST BRITISH AND AMERICAN 
BANKS 

The deposit liabilities of 150 of the larg- 
est American, British, Colonial and Domin- 
ion banks are tabulated in a booklet issued 
by the California Bank of Los Angeles. This 
tabulation gives a bird’s-eye view of the larg- 
est banks in the world and shows to what 
extent the United States commands volume 
of banking business. Of the 150 institutions 
listed there are 90 American banks and 
trust companies with deposits of $19,277,985,- 
224 as of December 31, 1927, and 60 British 
banks with deposit liabilities of $18,644,536,- 
907. Of the 90 largest American banks and 
trust companies, 28 have head offices in New 
York City with deposits of $9,500,618,970, 
while of the 60 listed British banks, there 
are 22 having head offices in London, with 
deposits of $10,991,329,481. There are in 
addition in the English-speaking world, ap- 
proximately 29,000 smaller banks, the great 
majority of which are domiciled in 
United States. 

Heading the list is the Midland Bank 
Limited of London with deposits equivalent 
to dollars, of $1,821,896,648; then follows 
Lloyds Bank, Ltd., with $1,738,240,301; Bar- 
Clays Bank, Ltd., $1,549,364,496. Despite the 






















































































































































































TRUST COMPANIES 





Complete Trust Department 





Title Insurance 


Escrows 


We solicit your 
referred business. 


Capital and Surplus 
over $600,000.00 


Title and Trust 
COMPANY 


TITLE AND TRUST BUILDING ~ PORTLAND 
OREGON 
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great growth and concentration of banking 
resources into larger units in the United 
States, the so-called “Big Five’ of London 
still hold the leading positions. The Na- 
tional City Bank as the largest bank in the 
United States reported on December 31, 1927 
total deposits of $1,275,041,964, which is 
within 56 millions of the fifth member of the 
London group, namely the National Provin- 
cial Bank, Ltd. After the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York, among the United States 
leaders, there come the Chase National Bank 
with $792,339,491 deposits; the Guaranty 
Trust Company with $720,029,171; the Bank 
of Italy of San Francisco, with $645,002,138 ; 
American Exchange Irving Trust Company 
of New York with $622,176,666; Bankers 
Trust Company of New York with $562,069,- 
051; Continental National Bank and Trust 
Company of Chicago, with $541,322,335 and 
others ranging down to $69,000,000. 





The Brooklyn Trust Company has been 
named as one of the executors in the will of 
the late William G. Cooper, who was presi- 
dent of Frederick Loeser & Company, one of 
Brooklyn’s large department stores. Mr. 
Cooper was a trustee of the Brooklyn Trust 
Company. 


TRUST COMPANIES 


Representation in Chicago 


Management and Disposition of Local Real Estate for non- 


residents. 


Ancillary Administration in Illinois. 


Complete Trust Service for out-of-town Banks, Trust Com- 
panies, Corporations and Individuals. 


CHICAGO TITLE & 
TRUST COMPANY 


No Demand Liabilities. 


Protected Trust Investments 


Assets Over $33,000,000 





SHOULD SAVINGS ACCOUNTS BE 
SEGREGATED 


(Continued from page 517) 

In the law governing state banks there is 
quite a difference of opinion, some courts 
holding that pledging assets as security for 
particular depositors is against public policy 
but a majority held where there is no statu- 
tory prohibition the power to segregate 
exists. 

It is evident that the Treasury Depart- 
ment has not announced its position on this 
question but in the absence of a decision it 
does not demand a segregation of accounts 
nor limiting investments on savings except 
so far as it relates to loans on real estate. 


Glance at the Future 

My prediction is that each year will see 
the consolidation of many more banks or 
the adding to institutions not exercising cer- 
tain privileges additional banking services. 
The increasing strength of each and every 
bank will cause laws to be changed to meet 
these changing conditions and to take away 
from some of those who oppose a segregation 
law the feeling that it is designed to en- 
force the honesty of banks generally. Is it 
true that laws are passed for this purpose, 
or are they put into effect simply for the 


purpose of protecting the public? Does this 
question we have under discussion come un- 


der the first or second statements? Let us 
hope the second only, and if so than ac- 
counts should be segregated and legal re: 
strictions placed on the investments of their 
funds. 

I do feel, however, that any banking insti- 
tution efficiently managed, well organized, 
conservative in its views yet progressive in 
its methods, does not have to have the most 
stringent laws to operate. But we cannot 
ignore what the public demands for protec: 
tion especially where it might increase the 
confidence in the business in which we are 
engaged, and if this demand is not too radi- 
cal I believe that where laws are in force 
which demand a segregation of accounts and 
the limitation on investments such laws 
should be made practical to all banks. 

Our whole question narrows finally down 
to this point. When in any country in its 
financial history banking facilities which 
have been limited in character become di- 
versified, is it not natural that those who 
stay in a limited field, such as the purely 
savings banker, want those who enter into 
it to conform with the laws under which they 
are bound? 

a <> 












INCREASE IN CAPITAL FOR TRUST COM- 
PANY OF NEW JERSEY 


Following a year of exceptional growth and 
earnings the board of directors of the Trust 
Company of New Jersey in Jersey City have 
recommended an increase in capital from 
$4,000,000 to $4,500,000. Additional stock 
will be issued at $100 a share and present 
shareholders will be entitled to new issue 
at rate of one share of new for each eight 
shares of old stock. 

During the past year resources increased 
over $15,000,000 to total of $80,369,000; de- 
posits increasing from $58,605,000 to $69,151,- 
000. Capital was also increased last year 
from three to four millions with surplus rep- 
resenting gain of two and a half million and 
undivided profits increasing from $1,208,276 
to $1,413,657. 

The exceptional success of the Trust Com- 
pany of New Jersey is largely a tribute to 
the progressive and approved policies devel- 
oped by the president, General William C. 
Heppenheimer, since organization in 1896. 
Embraced in the organization are five pros- 
perous branch offices and two affiliated trust 
companies. 


EXCHANGE TRUST COMPANY APPOINT- 
ED CO-EXECUTOR OF JAMES J. 
McGRAW ESTATE 
James J. McGraw, president of the Ex- 
change National Bank of Tulsa, the largest 
bank in Oklahoma, who died recently at Hot 
Springs, Ark., has left an estate valued at 
$2,000,000. He was also a director of the 
affiliated Exchange Trust Company of Tulsa, 
the largest trust company in the state, which 
is named as executor in the McGraw will 
in association with the brother of the dece- 

dent, Henry McGraw. 

The will provides that the entire estate 
be left to the widow of the testator and in 
the event of her death, the estate is to go to 
their son, Joseph Robert McGraw. In mak- 
ing no immediate provision for the son, the 
testator gave as his reason that he had faith 
in the affection and readiness of his wife 
to always maintain, educate and care for 
their son and “make him such allowances 


from time to time as are prudent and best 
for him.” 


The New York Chapter of the American 
Institute of Banking has offered the name of 
Frank M. Totton, one of the members of its 
Official family, as its candidate for president 
of the Institute to be elected at the next an- 
hual convention. 
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First bell guide post to be placed on El Camino 
Real, the beautiful highway which extends from 
San Diego in the South to Sonoma in the North, 
following the old trail of the Franciscan Fathers. 


OLD TRAILS 


& the padres blazed the 
trails which are the 
highways of modern Cali- 
fornia traffic, so the found- 
ers of this bank, more than 
two generations ago, estab- 
lished the policies which we 
follow today. As we go for- 
ward with the West, we 
are traveling old, familiar 
trails. 
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ARTHUR B. CODY 

The death of Arthur B. Cody, chairman 
and former president of the Cody Trust Com- 
pany of Chicago, marks the passing of 
another member of that group of men who 
devoted their careers and their unusual gifts 
of heart and mind to the cultural as well 
as the material advancement of the inland 
Empire City. The family name of Cody is 
written in large characters in the history of 
Chicago’s development from pioneer days. 
In law, the judiciary and in carrying on 
those principles of real estate and mortgage 
financing which have been confirmed by ex- 
perience and exceptional achievement, the 
Cody family is truly representative of the 
finest traditions of the Middle West. 

The Cody Trust Company of which Ar- 
thur B. Cody was president, traces its lineage 
back to 1848 when his illustrious father, 
Judge Hiram S. Cody, established the mort- 
gage business which has been continued ever 
since and which became an important part 
of the activities of the Cody Trust Company 
when the latter was incorporated in 1926 as 
successor to the business of Arthur B. Cody 
& Son. The founder of this mortgage busi- 
ness, Judge Hiram S. Cody, was for many 
years a leading figure in legal and judicial 
circles. He was judge of the DuPage County 
Court and judge of the Twelfth Judicial 
Court of Illinois. It was under Judge Cody 
that the late Judge Elbert H. Gary, who was 


ARTHUR B. Copy 
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head of the U. S. Steel Corporation, first 
studied law and the mortgage business was 
carried on by the law firm of Gary, Cody & 
Gary. Upon the retirement of the elder 
Hiram Cody, the law business was continued 
by Arthur B. Cody as senior partner of the 
firm of Cody & Eaton and in association with 
the late Marquis Eaton. Associated with the 
law firm also was Hope Reed Cody, a 
brother of Arthur B., and former president 
of the Cook County board of election com- 
missioners and president of the Hamilton 
Club. 

The mortgage business was also continued 
by Arthur B. Cody, taking into partnership 
his son Hiram S. Cody, Jr., and incorporat- 
ing in 1917 as Arthur B. Cody & Son. In 
1919 business of the firm was consolidated 
with the real estate loan department of the 
Chicago Trust Company, although the cor- 
poration of Arthur B. Cody & Son continued 
its existence and subsequently, in accord- 
ance with an advance agreement with the 
Chicago Trust Company, the mortgage loan 
business was transferred to the newly or- 
ganized Cody Trust Company. Valuable 
mortgage loan correspondent relations, which 
had come to the Cody interests in the course 
of years from leading insurance companies, 
were also preserved through the Cody Trust 
Company in handling high grade real estate 
loans and specializing in mortgages for life 
insurance companies as well as investment 
of trust funds. 

The late Arthur B. Cody was born in 
Naperville, Ill., and was sixty-seven years of 
age. He possessed those engaging qualities 
of sincerity and helpfulness which brought 
to him a host of friends. He is survived by 
his widow, Mrs. Clara Cochrane Cody; two 
Hiram S. who is vice-president of the 
Cody Trust Company; and Arthur C, Cody, 
who is secretary of the trust company; and 
two daughters, Mrs. Helen Cody Baker of 
Lake Bluff and Mrs. Caryl Cody Pfanstieil 
of Highland Park. 


sons, 


CHARLES E. HILTON 
Charles E. Hilton, a vice-president of the 
Detroit Trust Company, died March 3i1st in 
the Henry Ford Hospital, after an illness of 


three weeks. He was born in Detroit De- 
cember 2, 1870 and was graduated from the 
Cass Technical High School, and from the 
Detroit College of Law. Until 1914, he prac- 
tised law in Detroit. In that year he be 
came associated with the Detroit Trust Com- 
pany as assistant secretary. In 1917 he was 
appointed secretary and became vice-presi- 
dent December 24, 1925, continuing to hold 
the office of secretary. 
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WILLIAM A. DAY 

The death on April 8th of William A. 
Day, former president and subsequently 
chairman of the board of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of the United States, 
marks the passing of one cf the most con- 
structive and forceful characters in public 
affairs of the nation as well as in the insur- 
ance field during the last half century. Mr. 
Day died at St. Augustine, Fla., following 
an illness of several months and soon after 
completing a notable record as president of 
the Equitable Life from 1911 to 1927. It 
was during this period that Mr. Day directed 
the task of completely mutualizing the 
Equitable, inaugurating group life insurance, 
new forms of home purchase and retirement 
annuity and other advances in life insur- 
ance development. 

Mr. Day was Assistant Attorney General 
of the United States under President Cleve- 
land and conducted the government prose- 
cutions against trusts and combinations in 
restraint of trade. He represented the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission in investiga- 
tion of railroad affairs. In 1904 he was sent 
to France at the head of a commission to 
consummate purchase of the Panama Canal 
and later to Alaska on important overnmeat 
inquiries. He became associated with the 
Equitable in 1905, and after holding various 
intermediary offices became vice-president 
and in 1911 succeeded the late Paul Morton 
as president. 

Mr. Day was born in Wilmington, Del., 
seventy-seven years ago; graduated from 
Harvard Law School; was elected twice to 
the Illinois legislature; was mayor of Cham- 
paign, Ill., and later was appointed by Presi- 
dent Cleveland as auditor of the United 
States Treasury. 


SEABOARD NATIONAL BANK 
APPOINTED EXECUTOR 

One of the most important of recent estate 
appointments, naming a corporate fiduciary, 
is that of the Seaboard National Bank of New 
York as one of the executors under the will 
of the late Colonel Herbert Jermain Slocum, 
who had a distinguished military service in 
Cuba and Mexico. He left an estate esti- 
mated at $3,000,000 which is to be distributed 
chiefly among three beneficiaries, namely, the 
Widow and two sons. 
Seaboard National acts as executor in asso- 
ciation with John L. Feeney of Hempstead. 


Ralph B. Wells has been appointed man- 
ager of the Chicago office of the Equitable 
Trust Company of New York. 
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ROBERT J. UPSON 

Robert J. Upson, assistant trust officer of 
the National Bank of Commerce in New York, 
who met accidental death on the tracks 
of the Long Island Railroad near Flush- 
ing, Long Island, some time late in the 
evening of March 29th, was a man of 
unusual ability and attainment. His years 
of education, training and untiring industry 
were coming to fruition and his future was 
full of promise. He enjoyed the highest re- 
spect and affection of his associates in the 
business world and outside, and the sorrow 
felt by those in the bank who knew and 
loved him cannot be adequately expressed. 

Mr. Upson was born in Mansfield, Ohio in 
1899. He graduated from Princeton in 1921 
and entered the National Bank of Commerce 
in New York in 1928. In June 1927 he was 
appointed an assistant trust officer and re- 
cently was admitted to the New York Bar. 


The Title and Trust Company of Portland, 
Ore., is distributing to its special mailing 
list printed copies of the will of the late 
Festus J. Wade, president of the Mercantile 
Trust Company of St. Louis, which contains 
a high tribute to trust service. 
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WASHINGTON (D. C.) BANKERS DEVELOPING A NEW CODE IN 
BANKING COOPERATION 


The banking people of the United States 
may well profit by centering attention upon 
some exceedingly interesting and successfui 
experiments in cooperative educational work 
now being conducted by the banks and trust 
companies of Washington, D. C. The story 
is unfolded in an instructive paper presented 
recently at the Southern Regional Savings 
Conference at Richmond, Va., by Eliot Heber 
Thomson, publicity manager of the Wash 
ington Loan and Trust Company of Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The problems and tasks to which the 
banks and trust companies of the national 
capital have addressed themselves in a con- 
certed way are the same as those which con- 
front bankers in every community, large or 
small. They relate to the numerous influ- 
ences which tend to deplete savings accounts, 
such as increase in investments, popularity 
of life insurance, installment buying and the 
competition from building and loan asso- 
ciations. The Washington bankers have also 
tackled the bogie of unprofitable checking 


accounts and have accomplished remarkable 
results by means of cooperative advertising 
in behalf of Christmas clubs and other de- 


vices for attracting 
habits of thrift. 

Mr. Thomson approaches his subject of 
cooperative educational advertising by urg- 
ing that the rather threadbare word “Thrift” 
should be avoided as placing the average 
American on the defensive, and arriving at 
the same goal by interpreting banking serv- 
ice in more alluring terms. He pointed to 
the great increase of the Christmas Savings 
Club idea as a concrete illustration of train- 
ing the public to aim their savings at some 
definite object. The bait of compound in- 
terest may be helpful, but it has not been 
potent enough to enable savings to keep 
abreast of national income. Then there are 
the problems of diversion of surplus funds 
or sayings into other competitive channels. 

Mr. Thomson presented some convincing 
facts and. figures as to what has been ac- 
complished in Washington in _ increasing 
thrift accounts by means of cooperative ad- 
vertising with a minimum of expense for all 
subscribing banks and trust companies. The 
tangible results obtained from this campaign 
led the banks and trust companies of Wash- 
ington, to apply similar educational meth- 
ods to elimination of unprofitable checking 
accounts and enforcement of a reasonable 


Savings and inducing 


service charge. By the end of the first year 
after launching this campaign, more than 
two-thirds of the banks had the service 
charge in operation. At the institution with 
which Mr. Thomson is associated, the resuit 
was that during the first month of 1927 
there was a loss of 1,400 checking accounts 
amounting to $42,000 and averaging $30 and 
as against that there was a gain of a million 
in deposits during the year, payment of near- 
ly 100,000 less checks in number and collec- 
tion on service charges more than the cam- 
paign cost all of the banks collectively. In 
conclusion Mr. Thomson said: 

“What could we have accomplished alone? 
What’s the use of asking that question? We 
wouldn’t have dared to attempt it. This 
isn’t the day for a Gideon’s band of 300 
men to attack 100,000 Midianites—or Wash- 
ingtonites either. In union there is strength. 
In cooperation there is power, economy and 
progress. In cooperative advertising, as in 
cooperative marketing, results are achieved 
that are unattainable individually. 

“Teamwork is necessary in a bank. Team- 
work among the banks is just as necessary. 
In conclusion then, I must quote the words 
of Henry Bruere, vice-president of the Bow- 
ery Savings Bank who said at the Eastern 
Regional Savings Conference ten days ago, 
“I propose that all savings institutions join 
in a sustained campaign of popular educa- 
tion. By every means in their power let 
savings banks impress upon the public, young 
and old, the golden opportunity now present 
in this age for the first time for the conquest 
of poverty and especially that most poignant 
form of poverty, dependence in old 
May not the savings banks set out collec- 
tively to become the means of educating our 
communities in the economics of personal 
financial management.” 


age. 


Francis H. Sisson, vice-president of the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York, has 
been elected president of the Town Hall Club, 
succeeding Dr. Albert Shaw. 
The Empire Trust Company of New York 

has been authorized to open a branch at 580 
Fifth avenue, conditional on discontinuance 
of the branch at 15 West Forty-seventh 
street 

Nelson S. Bearmont has been appointed an 
assistant treasurer of the New York Trust 
Company. 
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UNITED STATES TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK CELEBRATES 
SEVENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 


The United States Trust Company of New 
York, which was chartered before the Civil 
War in 1853 and on April 12th celebrated its 
seventy-fifth anniversary, has always occu- 
pied a distinctive position in the history of 
American trust company development. Not- 
withstanding the pressure of economic 
changes and new alignments in both the 
banking and trust company fields, the United 
States Trust Company continues among the 
few organizations of the kind which have 
continued to concentrate their services on 
fiduciary management. While other trust 
companies have accentuated their commer- 
cial banking and other facilities, the United 
States Trust Company has demonstrated per- 
haps more forcefully than any of the other 
so-called “old line’’ trust companies that the 
administration of trusts is a business by 
itself and highly profitable as well without 
acquiring other modern functions. 

The United States Trust Company is one 
of six pioneer trust companies, organized 
before the Civil War which have preserved 
their corporate identity, including two which 
have merged with other banks and trust 
companies. These six institutions are the 
Farmers’ Loan & Trust Company; the Penn- 
sylvania Company for Insurances on Lives 
and Granting Annuities; the New York Life 
Insurance & Trust Company which is now 
the Bank of New York & Trust Company; 
the Girard Trust Company of Philadelphia ; 
the United States Trust Company and the 
Merchants Loan & Trust Company of Chi- 
“ago, Which by merger with the Illinois Trust 
& Savings Bank, has become the Illinois 
Merchants Trust Company. 

The charter granted the United States 
Trust Company in 1852 was for many years 
the basis for all special trust company char- 
ters as well as for the enactment of the 
general law in New York in 1887. The prin- 
cipal founder was the late John Aikman 
Stewart, who was the first secretary, was 
president from 1865 to 1903; chairman of 
the board until 1926 and who passed away 
December 17, 1926, still retaining up to the 
time of his death at the advanced age of 
104 years as the oldest living American 


banker at that time, his active interest in . 


the company which he practically founded. 
Associated as ineorporators in the company 
were Peter Cooper, John J. Phelps, Erastus 
Corning, Shepherd Knapp and Wilson G. 


Hunt, among other distinguished early New 
Yorkers 


The United States Trust Company has 
had only five presidents, namely Joseph Law- 
rence, who served until 1853; John A. Stew- 
art, who served until 1903; Lyman J. Gage, 
ex-Secretary of the Treasury who served 
until 1906; Edward W. Sheldon, who suc- 
ceeded the late Mr. Stewart as chairman 
of the board and the present incumbent, Wil- 
liam M. Kingsley. The company started 
business at 40 Wall street and with only two 
changes has occupied its present home since 
1887 at 45 Wall street. In the course of 
years and with increasing wealth the United 
States became the fiduciary custodian of 
many of the largest estates and has today 
an impressive volume of trust business un- 
der administration. Original capital was 
$1,000,000 and this was increased only once 
to $2,000,000, the latest statement showing 
surplus of $20,000,000 and undivided profits 
of $2,505,210. 

The United States Trust Company has also 
one of the most remarkable dividend rec- 
ords. The company has distributed in con- 
secutive dividends since the year of its or- 
ganization in 1853 a total of $45,660,000. The 
fact that the company still maintains its 
traditions of conservatism as regards bank- 
ing is indicated by the fact that of its ag- 
gregate deposits of $66,258,600 the sum of 
$40,342,000 consist of preferred deposits with 
banking resources amounting to $92,231,400 
and exclusive, of course, of trust and estate 
funds. 


The present board of trustees consists of 
the following: Frank Lyman, John J. Phelps, 
Lewis Cass Ledyard, Edward W. Sheldon, 
Chauncey Keep, Arthur Curtiss James, Wil- 
liam M. Kingsley, Ogden Mills, Cornelius N. 
Bliss, William Vincent Astor, John Sloane, 
Frank L. Polk, Thatcher M. Brown, William- 
son Pell, Lewis Cass Ledyard, Jr. 


Officers of the company are as follows: 
Edward W. Sheldon, chairman of the board; 
William M. Kingsley, president; Williamson 
Pell, first vice-president; Frederic W. Rob- 
bert, vice-president and comptroller; Wilfred 
J. Worcester, vice-president and secretary ; 


Thomas H. Wilson, vice-president. Assistant 
vice-presidents are: Robert S. Osborne, Wil- 
liam C. Lee, William G. Green and Alton S. 
Keeler. Stuart IL. Hollister is assistant 
comptroller and assistant secretaries are: 
Henry B. Henze, Henry L. Smithers, Carl O. 
Sayward, Elbert B. Knowles, Albert G. At- 
well. 
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TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK A NOTABLE EVENT IN AMERICAN 
TRUST COMPANY DEVELOPEMENT 


There are scores of banks and trust com- 
panies which have records of continuous 
service extending to the earlier years of the 
past century, but there are few which can 
lay claim to such an unique, although rela- 
tively short history of growth and broad 
sphere of useful service as characterizes the 
career of the Bankers Trust Company of 
New York. The twenty-fifth anniversary of 
that trust company on March 30th was in 
truth a national as well as an international 
event of general interest. In the cities and 
hamlets of this country and wherever New 
York connections are maintained the “Bank- 
ers Trust” is a household title in banking 
circles and stands for the finest concepts as 
well as practices in banking and trust serv- 
ice. Abroad, in London, Paris and other 
financial centers of the civilized world, the 
Bankers Trust Company is almost as well 
known as in this country because of its 
worldwide facilities in international finance 
and particularly in connection with travel 
requirements. 


The high regard and important affiliations 
fostered by the Bankers Trust Company was 


evidenced by the roster of names of over 
seven hundred distinguished bankers and 
trust company officials who were guests at 
the twenty-fifth anniversary dinner at the 
Waldorf. The list of guests and others 
present might well be classed as the Peerage 
of American banking and trust company no- 
tables. Felicitations came by letter and wire 
and radio from all parts of this country as 
well as from across the seas. 

The quarter of a century celebration was 
ushered in by a previous announcement of a 
dividend increase from the annual rate of 
20 to 30 per cent for stockholders. The 
faithful services of a large army of em- 
ployees both in New York and abroad were 
also remembered in a substantial manner 
by a bonus of 5 per cent of the amount of 
annual Salarics. 

The rather exceptional history and growth 
of the Bankers Trust Company is developed 
in a handsomely printed and illustrated sou- 
venir booklet. Starting in 19038 with capital 
and surplus of $1,500,000, the Bankers has 
within the past twenty-five years grown to 
be one of the largest banking institutions in 
the world, with combined capital, surplus 
and undivided profits of $62,591,000; with 


increase in deposits during the past year of 
$112,540,000 bringing total deposit holdings 
to $562,069,000. 

The Bankers Trust Company was born of 
an idea which was conceived and given sub- 
stance chiefly through zeal and energy of the 
late Henry P. Davison. The company was 
organized primarily as a trust company to 
which national and state banks, which at 
that stage had no trust powers, could send 
their fiduciary business and which would not 
compete for active accounts on basis of in- 
terest rates. The new trust company en- 
listed the cooperation of leading bankers and 
business men and it is probable that never 
before or since has such a strong directorate 
been brought together. For fourteen years 
the Bankers Trust Company continued its 
policy of adhering strictly to trust business 
and refraining from accepting accounts 
other than those of a strictly reserve nature. 
secause of the changed economic and bank- 
ing conditions ushered in by the establish- 
ment of the Federal Reserve System and the 
granting of trust powers to national and 
state banks, the policy was _ necessarily 
changed in 1917 to include also active com- 
mercial banking. 

The roster of names associated with tne 
executive management and the directorate 
of the Bankers Trust Company embraces 
some of the most distinguished personalities 
in American banking, finance and business. 
Edmund C. Converse was first president 
when the company started in two rooms at 
148 Liberty street. After a period of rapid 
growth during which the Mercantile Trust 
Company and the Manhattan Trust Company 
were absorbed and the business justified con- 
struction of the present dominating building 
at 16 Wall street, Mr. Converse yielded the 
reins of presidency to Benjamin Strong, who 
later resigned to become governor of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York. In 
1914, Seward Prosser began his successful 
régime as president and in 1923 he became 
chairman of the board and the present in- 
cumbent, A. A. Tilney, was elected president. 

From its very beginning the Bankers Trust 
Company astonished the banking and trust 
company world by its rapid growth whic) 
has been maintained through the years and 
with apparently little effect from changing 
tides in the general business or financial situ- 
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ation. Aside from its monumental building 
in the heart of the Wall Street district, the 
organization operates its expansive business 
in a group of spacious homes, including the 
Astor building at Fifth avenue and Forty- 
second street; the home of the Fifty-seventh 
street office at Madison avenue; the Paris 
office which overlooks Place Vendome and 
the London office at 26 Old Broad street, 
besides a worldwide network of agencies. 

At the recent anniversary Waldorf dinner 
were five of the original twenty-one directors 
of the company—Stephen Baker, chairman 
of the Bank of the Manhattan Company; Al- 
bert H. Wiggin, chairman of the Chase Na- 
tional Bank; John F. Thompson, Samuel 
Woolverton, vice-president of the Hanover 
National Bank, and Edward F. Swinney, 
president of the First National Bank of 
Kansas City. Mr. Swinney came from Cali- 
fornia to attend the dinner. Guests at Mr. 
Prosser’s table were James J. Davis, Secre- 
tary of Labor; Pierre S. du Pont, George B. 
Chase, Gerard Swope, John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., Victor M. Cutter, the Duke of Atholl, 
Henry P. Davison, Jr., Mr. Wiggin and 
Myron C. Taylor. Two sons of Mr. Davison 
also attended the dinner—Assistant Secre- 
tary of War F. Trubee Davison and Henry 
P. Davison, Jr. of J. P. Morgan & Company. 

















PRIZES FOR RESEARCH AWARDED BY 
TRUST COMPANY 

The Chicago Trust Company has experi- 
enced a most successful response in provid- 
ing annual donations for prizes which are 
awarded by a committee for the best essays 
on a variety of economic, banking and trust 
topics. The competition is open to students 
generally and also to members of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Banking. The committee 
which awards the prizes is headed by Ralph 
BE. Heilman, dean of the School of Commerce 
of the Northwestern University and the sec- 
retary is Professor Leverett S. Lyon of the 
Institute of Economics, Washington, D. C., 
who will forward needed information to all 
inquirers. The most important prize amount- 
ing to $2,500 is a triennial one, awarded in 
1927 and to be again awarded in 1930. Sec- 
ondary prizes are offered for annual mono- 
graphs amounting respectively to $300 and 
$200. 

Howard W. Holtz, a member of the Cleve- 
land Trust Company staff for nine years has 
been appointed trust-accounting officer of the 
corporate trust department of the bank. .He 
is an ex-president of the Cleveland Trust 
Club, the employees’ organization of the in- 
stitution. 
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ITH a background of 116 years of suc- 
“(Q) cessful banking, and a location in the 
center of the financial district of New 

York, this Bank through a well organized Trust 
Department places itscomplete facilities at the dis- 


posal of out-of-town banks and their customers. 
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Davin N. Houston 


Who has been elected Trust Officer of the American 
Security and Trust Company of Washington, D. C. 


ELECTED TRUST OFFICER OF AMERICAN 
SECURITY AND TRUST CO. OF 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

At a recent meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the Aimerican Security and Trust 
Company of Washington, D. C., David N. 
Houston, who was assistant trust officer of 
that institution for over twenty years, was 
elected trust officer. The appointment of 
Mr. Houston was in line with the policy of 
the American Security and Trust Company 
in selecting for its officers those who have 
been associated with the company. 

Mr. Houston came to the company as chief 
clerk of the trust department in 1908 from 
the law offices of Alexander H. Bell and was 
elected assistant trust officer on April 16, 
1912. He graduated from the Dickinson 
College in 1900 with a Ph.D. degree, the Co- 
lumbian College in 1903 with the degree of 
L.L.B., passing the District of Columbia Bar 
examination in the same year. 

The trust department of the American Se 
curity and Trust carries on its books individ- 
ual trusts in cash and investments amount- 
ing to over $104,000,000, so that that company 
with its banking resources of over $38,000, 
000 is the largest trust company in the 
nation’s capital. 
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TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE STANDARD TRUSTS 
COMPANY OF WINNIPEG 


As a pioneer in fostering fiduciary and 
allied service in the western provinces and 
as one of the strong trust companies of 
Canada, the Standard Trusts Company, with 
headquarters at Winnipeg, Manitoba, recent- 
ly attained its twenty-fifth milestone. 
Through this period the Standard Trusts 
Company has been an institution that has 
imparted in a most constructive way to the 
financial, agricultural and industrial ad- 
vancement of the western Canadian prov- 
inces where it has operated with capable and 
conservative management in and out of sea- 
son. In times of agricultural setbacks and 
when loans and mortgages were either slow 
moving or requiring repeated renewal, this 
trust company has maintained a liquid po- 
sition and has exerted a helpful influence to 
its clientele. : 

The twenty-fifth annual report, presented 
at a meeting held at the head office in Win- 
nipeg, showed total assets under adminis- 
tration amounting to $12,676,870 with 
$1,000,000 capital subscribed and paid up; 
reserve of $275,000 and undivided profits of 
$29,384. During the past year the company 


paid dividends of $30,000 and added $25,000 
to reserve, making the latter fund $275,000. 
The liquid position of the company is em- 
phasized by the holding of $158,500 in gov- 
ernment bonds; $64,500 cash in bank and 
$40,000 more invested in government bonds 
since the first of the year. 

The directors conveyed to President Man- 
lius Bull and to Vice-president William Har- 
vey and associates, their appreciation for the 
capable and conservative manner in which 
the company’s affairs have been conducted, 
through head office and in each of the three 
provinces where branches are maintained, 
namely, at Saskatoon, Edmonton, Lethbridge 
and at Vancouver. Representation or agen- 
cies are also maintained in other centers of 
Canada and in Great Britain and in Edin- 
burgh, Scotland. 

The Hanover National Bank of New York 
is the New. York correspondent for over four 
thousand banks and trust companies. 

The Pelham National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany of Philadelphia has opened for busi- 
ness. President, Warren B. Meixnor. 
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SAFE DEPOSIT AND TRUST CO. 


OF BALTIMORE 
13 SOUTH STREET 


CAPITAL, $1:200;000 


SURPLUS AND PROFITS OVER $3,500,000 


OFFICERS 
H. WALTERS, CHAIRMAN OF BOARD 
JOHN J. NELLIGAN, PRESIDENT 


JOHN W. MARSHALL - sf 
ANDREW P, SPAMER ° 
H. H. M. LEE - ° 
JOSEPH B. KIRBY - 
GEORGE B. GAMMIE 
ARTHUR C. GIBSON -* 
CLARENCE R. TUCKER » 


VICE-PREs. 
2D VICE-PREs. 
3D VICE-PRES. 
- 4TH VICE-PRES. 

TREASURER 
= SECRETARY 
ASST. TREAS. 


JOHN W. BOSLEY * 

WILLIAM R. HUBNER - a 
REGINALD S. OPIE - - 
GEORGE PAUSCH . ASST, SEC'Y & AUDITOR 
ALBERT P. STROBEL - REAL ESTATE OFFICER 
ROLAND L. MILLER ed > - CASHIER 
HARRY E. CHALLIS * ASST. CASHIER 


ASST. TREAS 
ASST SECRETARY 
ASST. SECRETARY 


DIRECTORS 


H. WALTERS 

WALDO NEWCOMER 
NORMAN JAMES 
SAMUEL M. SHOEMAKER 





NATIONAL NEWARK & ESSEX OPENS 
NEW BRANCH BUILDING 

An unusually handsome addition to bank- 

ing homes in Newark, N. J., was the formal 

opening on April 2d of the new building for 

the Ironbound Branch of the National 


Newark & Essex Banking Company. Located 
in the very heart of the industrial district, 
this branch will provide the facilities and 
connections which have been nurtured over 
a long period of years by the parent organi- 
zation as the oldest bank in New Jersey. 


The Ironbound office represents one of the 
first grants extended under the amended Mc- 
Fadden Act, which has stimulated branch 
banking in New Jersey by both national 
banks and trust companies. 


The new building is conspicuous for its 
artistic exterior and the effect of Indiana 
limestone construction. All the services of 


NEw BUILDING OF THE IRONBOUND 
BRANCH OF THE NATIONAL NEWARK AND 
Essex BANKING COMPANY, NEWARK, 


BLANCHARD RANDALL 
ELISHA H. PERKINS 
JOHN W. MARSHALL 
JOHN J. NELLIGAN 


ROBERT GARRETT 
GEORGE Cc. JENKINS 
HOWARD BRUCE 
MORRIS WHITRIDGE 


the main office will be duplicated at the 
branch, including trust facilities with an 
added feature of a night depository. The in- 
terior presents an atmosphere of hospitality 
and convenience. 

The National Newark & Essex Banking 
Company is the largest national bank in 
New Jersey and has resources of $40,000,000. 
Its career goes back to 1804 when it received 
the first bank charter granted by the state 
with authorized capital of $225,000. 


aa), 


EXECUTIVE ADVANCEMENTS AT MANU- 
FACTURERS TRUST COMPANY 

Nathan S. Jonas, president of the Manu- 
facturers Trust Company of New York, re- 
cently announced that at a meeting of the 
board of directors, on his recommendation, 
Henry C. Von Elm, formerly vice-president, 
was elected chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the company, and James H. Conroy 
was elected executive vice-president. 

Mr. Von Elm has been connected with the 
Manufacturers Trust Company and_ the 
Manufacturers National Bank which was ab- 
sorbed by the former institution in 1914, 
for twenty-five years, while Mr. Conroy has 
been connected with the Manufacturers Trust 
Company and its predecessor, the Citizens 
Trust Company, since the inception of the 
company, in 1905. 

W. Meade Addison, executive manager of 
the State-Planters Bank and Trust Company 
of Richmond, Va., has been re-elected a mem- 
ber of the board of the Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Virginia. 

Harold Moseley, for the past four years 
teller in the First American Bank & Trust 
Company, Lima, Ohio, has been promoted to 
assistant secretary. 
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PROTECTION AND SPEED FOR CHECK- 
LISTING 

The invention of a compact photographic 
machine which makes a facsimile record of 
every check passing through the daily bal- 
ance, is the valuable contribution of the 
banker-inventor, Mr. George L. McCarthy, 
former vice-president of the Empire Trust 
Company of New York City. 

American banking practice has always pro- 
vided for the return of all canceled checks 
to the depositor as his receipt, at the end 
of the month. The banks themselves have 
heretofore had no receipts for their pay- 
ments, except the unauthentic one of the 
check list, which was liable to carelessness 
and even juggling in being made up. The 
Eastman Business Recordak, synchronizing 
with the adding machine acts as a repository 
for each check as it’s amount is run off on 
the list, makes a photograph for reference 
purposes, and provides a true record without 
any added movements or trouble. In fact, 
the elimination of the bank’s and depositor’s 
numerals from the transit list saves about 
60 per cent of the operator’s time, and allows 
quicker remittance for collection through the 
Federal Reserve or correspondent bank. 

Each check, as it is run through the add- 
ing machine and deposited in the Recordak, 
is photographed on a reel of film capable of 
taking 100 pictures a minute. One reel, four 





GEORGE L. McCartTHyY 
Inventor of the New Recordak 
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inches in diameter, selling for $5, including 
development, contains the accurate pictures 
of 16,000 checks, saving the storage of heavy 
bundles of depositors’ slips and bank lists. 


The protection against fraud from destruc- 
tion of the returned depositors checks, from 
loss in transit and corresponding delay, from 
double listing by an employee of a previously 
paid check, gives insurance of genuine proof 
by the bank when any question arises. Pho- 
tographie copies, sent to collection banks sup- 
plementing the list of a single amount col- 
umn, are time-savers, and copies for the use 
of the depositor offer an attractive bank serv- 
ice. 

Several of the New York banks, including 
the Federal Reserve, are already operating 
the new Recordak, on a rental basis of $300 
annually, and New York’s youngest, the 
Sixth Avenue Bank of New York, has in- 
stalled their machine in view of the cus- 
tomers, as evidence of the unusual service 
available for furnishing a reproduction of 
any canceled vouchers which have been lost 
or destroyed. 


MOSLER VAULT INSTALLATIONS AT 
HOME AND ABROAD 


Because of the great holdings of negotiable 
wealth and valuables confided to the care of 
trust companies, particularly in connection 
with trust department and transfer opera- 
tions, the Mosler Safe Company of Hamil- 
ton, Ohio, has devoted particular attention 
through its staff of experts to protective re- 
quirements of trust companies and banks. 
Many of the large as well as smaller banks 
and trust companies of the country have in- 
stalled Mosler safes and vaults which have 
back of them the experience of seventy years 
of constant improvement, but also the Don- 
steel which offers the greatest metal resist- 
ance to all forms of attack. 

One of the largest trust company installa- 
tions now being made by the Mosler Safe 
Company is for the massive new home of the 
Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Company which 
will be the largest safety vault in Philadel- 
phia. Among other notable installations are 
those for the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York, the National City Bank of New 
York, Chemical National Bank, the National 
Park Bank and the Bank of America. 

Mosler products have acquired worldwide 
favor, especially in Europe and the Far East. 
The largest vault equipment ever installed 
in a foreign country by any American com- 
pany is that provided by Mosler people for 
the big Mitsui Bank, Ltd., of Tokyo, Japan. 
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WASHINGTON LOAN 
and TRUST COMPANY 


COMPANIES 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THE FIRST TRUST COMPANY IN THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 
FISCAL AGENT OF THE ARMY AND NAVY CLUB 
TRUSTEE OF THE WASHINGTON FOUNDATION 
TREASURER OF ENDOWMENT FUND, THE AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS 


900-902 F Street, N. W. 
616-620 17th St., N. W. 


Resources over 
$15,000,000.00 


JOHN B. LARNER, 
President 





APPOINTMENTS AS TRANSFER AGENT, REGISTRAR AND 
TRUSTEE UNDER CORPORATE INDENTURES 


Following are among latest announcements 
of the designation of trust companies and 
banks of New York as transfer agents, regis- 
trars, trustees under corporate mortgages to 
secure new issues of securities, ete. 

Bankers Trust Company has been ap- 
pointed transfer agent for the $7 preferred 
stock of no par value and $6 preferred stock 
of no par value, series 1928 of the American 
Electric Power Corporation; transfer agent 
for Noma Electric Corporation; registrar for 
the preferred and common stock of Peoples 
Drug Stores, Inc.; dividend disbursing agent 
for the stock of the Darby Petroleum Cor- 
poration; dividend disbursing agent for By- 
Products Coke Corporation. 

American Exchange Irving Trust Company 
is depositary for foreign shares of Deben- 
hams Securities, Ltd., against which there 
have been issued American shares; transfer 
agent for Reynolds Investing Company, Inc.: 
trustee for sinking fund gold bonds of Ves- 
ten Electric Railways Company (Vestische 
Kleinbahnen G. M. B. H.). 

The Equitable Trust Company has been 
appointed transfer agent to issue and trans- 
fer allotment certificates with warrants at- 
tached of the Southern Ice and Utilities Com- 
pany; registrar for the stock of Standard 
Dredging Company; transfer agent for the 
stock of the American Financial Holding 
Corporation. 

The Seaboard National Bank has been ap- 
pointed co-transfer agent of the common and 
convertible preference stocks of Standard 
Dredging Company; trustee of $1,000,000 
first mortgage 6 per cent sinking fund gold 
bonds of Central Atlantic States Service 
Corporation; co-registrar of the $7 preferred 
and $6 preferred stocks of American Elec- 
trie Power Corporation; dividend disbursing 


agent for the 6 per cent preferred stock 
of National Electric Power Company; agent 
under voting trust agreement, and transfer 
agent of voting trust certificates for common 
stock of Central Atlantic States Service Cor- 
poration; trustee for $2,000,000 fifteen-year 
6 per cent gold debentures due February 1, 
1948 of Atlantic Public Service Corporation. 

The Bank of America has been appointed 
transfer agent for 5,000 shares preferred and 
100,000 shares common stock of the New 
York Fire Insurance Company and transfer 
agent of the Transportation Indemnity Com- 
pany for 100,000 shares of capital stock. 

National City Bank has been appointed 
registrar of preferred stock of Interstate De- 
partment Stores, Ine. 

The Chemical National Bank of New York 
has been appointed co-registrar for cumula- 
tive preferred stock of the Sheffield Steeel 
Corporation. 

Empire Trust Company has been appointed 
transfer agent of common stock of American 
Dairies, Inc.; registrar of the cumulative 
participating preferred stock, par value $100, 
and common stock, no par value, of Federal 
Home Mortgage Company. 

Fidelity Trust Company has been ap- 
pointed registrar of 240,000 shares common 
stock of Interstate Department Stores. 

The National Park Bank has been ap: 
pointed trustee of an issue of $15,000,000 
six-year 6 per cent secured notes of the Gel- 
senkirchen Mining Corporation. 

The American Trust Company has bee 
appointed registrar of the common stock of 
the Empire Fire Insurance Company. 

Interstate Trust Company has been 4p: 
pointed transfer agent for Central Atlantic 
States Service Corporation 7 per cent pre 
ferred stock. 
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= SAVINGS BAN K 


HEAD OFFICE, 5th and Spring Sts. 


Los Anéeles, California 


55 Banking Offices In 


Los Angeles, Alhambra, Beverly Hills, Brent- 
wood Heights, Burbank, Compton, Eagle 


Rock, Glendale, Hollywood [4], Huntington 
Beach, Inglewood, Lankershim, Long Beach [3], Lynwood, 
































































































































































ck Monrovia [2], Montebello, Palms-Culver City, Pasadena 
ne [2], San Pedro, Santa Monica, Sawtelle, South Pasa- 
"a dena, Van Nuys, and Wilmington, all in the Los Angeles 
aaa Metropolitan Area. 
or- Over 325,000 Depositors 
Ks Resources Exceed Capital & Surplus 
a $250,000,000 $15,000,000 
ted 
ind 
vew = ee 
sfer PROGRESSIVE TRUST COMPANY ADVER.-. | third of the total number of will designations 
om- TISING AND SOLICITATION METHODS coming to the company, the department han- 
Some illuminating information is con- dled during 1927 well over one-third of such 
ited tained in the last annual report of the Fidel- designations. 
De- ity Union Trust Company of Newark, N. J., 
regarding the advertising and new business BRITISH EXPERIENCE WITH INSTALL- 
fork solicitation policies developed by that institu- MENT SALES 
vula- tion. During the past year the company The current review issued by the Mid- 
reeel spent for advertising $78,303, of whien land Bank Limited of London, deals with 
$20,035 was devoted to the banking depart- British methods and experience in the adop- 
nted ment; $32,144 on branch bank advertising; tion of installment selling in retail trade. 
‘ican $8,107 on the trust department; $6,342 on The subject is summarized as follows: 
ative savings department; $3,138 on insurance “Installment, or hire purchase, business in 
$100, trusts and remainder for other departments Great Britain is in a formative stage, in 
deral and general advertising. This embraces fre- which neither its shape nor size seems to 
quent use of large display newspaper adver- have been definitely settled. This is largely 
ap: tisements in Newark as well as in other lead- due to technical difficulties, mainly concerned 
nmon ing New Jersey and New York City dailies; with the relevant legal provisions. Even so, 
posters and billboard advertising and direct the system has made enormous strides in re- 
1 ap mail lists. cent years, and has become an increasingly 
0,000 The Fidelity Union Trust Company adopts important feature of retail trade. Seemingly 
> Gel- no halfway methods as to solicitation and beginning, as in America, with the sewing 
inaintains a live staff of solicitors in connec- machine, it has broadened its field of opera- 
been tion with the new business department. Oniy tion to cover a wide diversity of objects— 
ck of thoroughly trained men are employed for motor cars, wireless sets, agricultural ma- 
this work with due attention to personality. chinery and implements furniture, bicycles, 
n ap During 1927 the production of the new busi- aeroplanes, jewelry, pianos, books, clothing, 
Hantic hess department was somewhat better than gramophones—until one begins to wonder 
t pre double the record for 1926. Whereas in 1926 what possible further delights may not be- 





the department handled approximately one- 





come procurable under this system. 
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If an Estate Includes 
Assets in England 


>= OTH expense and time can 

|| be saved by employing our 

subsidiary, Guaranty Execu- 

tor gue Trustee Company, Limited, to 
administer the assets for you. 


The Guaranty Executor and Trustee Com- 
pany, Limited, located at 32 Lombard Street, 
London, is a British Trust Corporation 
and as such is fully qualified to undertake 
all forms of Executor and Trustee work. 
By appointing them to act for you in 
the administration of English assets in 
American Estates you will ensure efficiency, 
experience and economy. 


The Trust Department at our Main Office, 
140 Broadway, New York City, will be 
pleased to confer with you relative to the 
documents and information required by 
our subsidiary when administering assets 
in deceased Estates and in this way can 
save the time that would be lost in writing 
to London for this information. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 


NEW YORK LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS 
LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 
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New York 


ANOTHER LARGE CAPITAL INCREASE 
FOR NATIONAL CITY BANK 

American prestige among the world’s larg- 
est banks will be further enhanced by an- 
nouncement of plans for another capital in- 
crease at the National City Bank of New 
York from $75,000,000 to $90,000,000. This 
is to be accomplished by an issue of 150,000 
shares to be offered to stockholders at the 
close of business April 28, for subscription 
pro rata to their holdings at $400 per share. 
The plan contemplates that the $45,000,000 
proceeds to be made available after payment 
is made for the capital stock of the National 


City Bank at par, shall be used for increasing 


the stock of the National City Company 
from $25,000,000 to $45,000,000, and the sur- 
plus of the company from $25,000,000 to $50,- 
000,000. By combining the $90,000,000 capi- 
tal, surplus of $50,000,000, and undivided 
profits of $20,000,000 of the National City 
Bank with the $45,000,000 capital and $50,- 
000,000 surplus of the National City Com- 
pany, there will be total capitalization of the 
National City organization of more than 
$255,000.000, which is considerably above the 
capital employed by any other privately 
owned banking institution in the world. 

According to President Charles E. Mitchell, 
in his letter to shareholders, the increase in 
capital is in line with traditional policy of 
maintaining a larger ratio of capital and 
surplus to deposits than is customary in gen- 
eral banking practice. As regards the Na- 
tional City Company, these additional capital 
resources will permit the company to acquire 
from time to time for short or long term 
investment account, bonds, stocks, or other 
equity interests, the holding of which will 
facilitate the development of regular business. 

National City has 104 foreign branches in 
twenty-three countries and twenty branches 
in the, United States. It also has a private 
telegraph system of 11,000 miles of wire in 
this country and Canada. 





EARNINGS OF NEW YORK CITY 
NATIONAL BANKS 

A tabulation of the latest official returns 
of the twenty-three National banks of New 
York City compared with the official state- 
ments in March 23, 1927, shows that in the 
eleven months intervening between these of- 
ficial statements the net profits of $62,637,- 
500 were 27.8 per cent of the total capital of 
$225,150,000. With average market price 
of the stock about $714 a share, the earn- 
ings on market value are in the ratio of less 
than 4 per cent. Total surplus and undi- 
vided profits of all the National banks listed 
in the tabulation is now $347,943,000, having 
been increased during the year $39,745,000 of 
which $17,645,000 was from earnings and 
$22,100,000 paid in as premiums on increased 
capital stock. 

Combined capital, surplus and average net 
deposits available during the year by these 
banks amounted to $3,937,886,000 and the net 
earnings to this sum were in the ratio of 
1.6 per cent. Eliminating earnings of the 
First National Bank, which equaled 471 per 
cent on net funds, the ratio of earnings to 
net funds for the balance of the banks de- 
clines to less than 1 per cent. 


CLEARING HOUSE STATEMENT OMITS 
RESERVE CALCULATIONS 


To avoid duplication and miscalculation 
the New York Clearing House Association 
has revised the form of its weekly statement 
of the condition of member banks by omitting 
all reserve calculations. This step was 
deemed expedient in view of the fact that 
the required information as to reserve status 
is presented in the weekly bank statement of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York and 
also because the Clearing House calculation 
of reserves on actual and average basis, 
tended toward confusion. The Clearing 
House statement will continue to show capi- 
tal and surplus, loans and discounts and 
time and demand deposits. 
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The Corn Exchange Bank 


New York City 
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INTERSTATE TRUST COMPANY ORGAN- 
IZES SECURITY COMPANY 
Following a recommendation of the execu- 
tive committee, the board of directors of the 
Interstate Trust Company of New York re- 
cently approved the formation of a securities 
company which will be known as the Inter- 
state Corporation. The new company’s re- 
lations to the bank are to be similar to those 
of the National City Company to the Na- 
tional City Bank, and the Chase Securities 
Corporation to the Chase National Bank. 
The plan as formulated provides for the is- 
suance of 51,750 shares of stock in the new 
company on a share for share basis, at $20 
a share, to present stockholders of the Inter- 


state Trust Company only. 
Governor Silzer in commenting upon the 
proposed hew company, said “The Inter- 


state Trust Company has through its offices 
and branches, thousands of depositors who, 
to a large extent are investors in securities, 
and through other banking connections in 
New York and other states, as well as pri- 
vate investors, has a large distribution for 
securities. This is what led the Interstate 
Trust Company to suggest organizing the In- 
terstate Corporation.” 

In order to insure identity of ownership of 
stock of Interstate Trust Company and of 
Interstate Corporation, all shares of Inter- 
state Corporation will be deposited with In- 
terstate Trust Company which will endorse 
upon the Trust Company stock certificates 
the number of Corporation shares owned. 


The Interstate Trust Company, as the 
youngest in the Wall Street district, has 


shown marked progress since its organiza- 
tion by Governor Silzer on October 14, 1926. 
During its seventeen months’ existence its 
resources have increased until they now ap- 
proximate $50,000,000. On January 22 of 
this year Hamilton National Bank was ac- 
quired and the bank now has eight banking 
offices including main office at 59 Liberty st. 


EMPIRE TRUST COMPANY OPENS NEW 
FIFTH AVENUE OFFICE 
Attended by hundreds of customers and 
friends the Empire Trust Company of New 
York formally opened its new building re- 
cently at 580 Fifth avenue for its Fifth Ave- 
nue Office. This was the former site of the 
Fifth Avenue Office and temporary quarters 
were occupied pending the construction of the 
new home where the branch occupies four 
floors and a large basement space. Features 
of the new home are the modern safe deposit 
vault, a ladies’ department and the attractive 
main banking space which is finished in rose 
colored marble and bronze. The main bank- 

ing floor is 50 feet wide by 70 feet long. 

A recent financial statement of the Empire 
Trust Company showed total resources of 
$87,781,900, with deposits of $72,821,900. 
Capital is $6,000,000; surplus and undivided 
profits $8,618,500. Besides the spacious main 
office in the Equitable Building at 120 Broad- 
way, and the Fifth Avenue Office, the Empire 
Trust Company maintains a third office in 
New York at 1411 Broadway and 39th street 
and a hondon office at 28 Charles street, S.W. 


IS TRUST SERVICE EXPENSIVE? 

That question is often asked by those who 
are unfamiliar with trust company fees and 
the economies obtained through appointment 
of a corporate trustee or executor. The 
American Exchange Irving Trust Company 
of New York has pursued a commendable cam- 
paign, in a series of advertisements, in which 
the popular notions as to the expensive char- 
acter of trust company service are dispelled 
by convincing combination of facts and fig- 
ures. It is interesting to note that the Amer- 
ican Exchange Irving Trust Company is one 
of an increasing number of banks and trust 
companies which are employing informative 
advertising to convey to the public a cor- 
rect estimate of the reasonableness of trust 
charges. 
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9 ” Capital and Surplus 
You'll Like Our Bank 5250.00.00 
Resources, over 
$40,000,000.00 
FRANKLIN TRUST CO. 
Southwest Cor. 15th and Chestnut Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. 
West Phila. Office Germantown Office Front Street Office Frankford Office 
52nd and Market 5708 Front Frankford Ave. 
Sts. Germantown Ave. and Market Sts. and Paul St. 
The Bank that gave Philadelphia Day-and- Night Service 
BANK OF AMERICA MERGER AND EXPANSION PLANS 
Acquisition of control of the Bank of each share now held. Shareholders of the 
America of New York by the Giannini in- Bowery and East River National Bank will 
terests has been followed by important de- receive a cash dividend of $8.23 a share, and 
velopments, including approval of plans for Will then exchange it for new shares of the 
merger with the Bowery and East River Na- Bank of America stock at the rate of seven 
tional Bank and the Commercial Exchange nd two-tenths shares of the new for each 
National Bank; nationalization of the Bank One of the Bowery and East River National 
of America; increase in capital funds for sank stock. Present shareholders of the 
the combined Bank of America National As- Commercial Exchange National Bank stock 
sociation to $60,000,000 and organization of Will receive $2.58 a share and will then ex- 
an investment subsidiary with beneficial Change their old stock at the rate of one 
stock affiliation and to be known as the Share for four and eight-tenths shares of the 
Bankamerica Corporation. These expansion lew Bank of America stock. 
plans fairly well follow the policies which Provision is made for employee owner- 
have been observed by the Giannini interests Ship of a block of the new bank stock by 
in building up the great California organiza- Stipulation that 8,000 shares are to be offered 
tion, including the Bank of Italy National to the employees of the consolidated institu- 
Trust and Savings Association of San Fran- tion at $110 a share. An employees’ stock 
cisco and the Bancitaly Corporation. Ot purchasing plan is being worked out by the 
general interest is also the proposition to officers and directors. 
convert stock of the Bank of America and The Bankamerica Corporation will be 
of the banks to be merged with that institu- formed with the same number of shares as 
tion from a basis of $100 per share to $25 the bank, namely, 1,000,000. The stock of 
par yalue, permitting of wide distribution the security company will be included with 
of the shares of the consolidated bank. Inci- that of the bank, so that the shareholders 
dentally the air in the Wall street district will be identical. 
has been rife with numerous rumors of fur- 
ar quangers ein negotiated ty the Cln- ECONOMIC SURVEY BY CENTRAL UNION 
oe. rane bs ae. : TRUST COMPANY 
‘lip Bns catia Association as the cen- An economy survey, including replies to a 
: ee 7 questionnaire directed to 162 banks, was con- 
Consolidation of the Bowery and East ducted recently by the Central Union Trust 
» River National Bank and of the Commercial Company of New York, to ascertain general 
» &Exchange National Bank with the Bank of business conditions and prospects. While re- 
' America, as approved by the directors of ports from different sections and cities va- 
» the Bank of America, will provide for the’ ried, particularly as employment, 


latter capital of $25,000,000; surplus $35,000,- 
000 and undivided profits of about $2,000,000. 
The capital of the Bank of America, N. A., 
Will consist of 1,000,000 shares of $25 each. 
Present shareholders of the Bank of America 
Will receive four shares of new stock for 


wages, 
prices of principal products, bank collections 
and agricultural situation, the general sum- 
mary was to the effect that factors of im- 
provement are dominant. The survey justi- 
fied the expectation that 1928 will at least 
be fairly as prosperous as last year. 





TRUST COMPANIES 


Established 1856 


THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 


of NEW YORK 


214 BROADWAY 
Uptown Offices: Park Ave. and 46th St. 


Seventh Ave. and 32nd St. 


Offices to be opened in 1928 
Broadway and 74th St. 


Banking In All Its Branches 


Commercial and Travelers’ Credit issued; Corre- 
spondents in all principal Cities in the World. Foreign 
Exchange bought and sold. Corporate and Personal 
Collection of 
Investment Service for Customers. 


Madison Ave. and 26th St. 


Trusts; 
Income. 
Deposit Vaults. 


Safekeeping of Securities; 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS - $35,000,000 


DIRECTORS 


CHARLES SCRIBNER 
RICHARD DELAFIELD 
FRANCIS R. APPLETON 
CORNELIUS VANDERBILT 
GILBERT G. THORNE 
THOMAS F, VIETOR 

JOHN G. MILBURN 
WILLIAM VINCENT ASTOR 
JosePH D. OLIVER 
Lewis Cass LEDYARD, Jr. 
Davip M. GoopRIcH 
EuGENIus H. OUTERBRIDGE 
KENNETH P. BupD 
FRANK L. POLK 

GrEorRGE M, MOFFETT 
JAMES FORRESTAL 
CHARLES S. McCAIN 
TuHomaAS I. PARKINSON 
Harvey C. Coucu 


Safe- 





CORPORATION TRUST COMPANY EX- 
TENDS LOOSE-LEAF SERVICE 

Commerce Clearing House, Inc., which is 
the loose leaf service division in connection 
with the Federal and state tax services pro- 
vided by the Corporation Trust Company of 
New York, announce the leasing of additional 
space for the New York, Washington and 
Chicago offices to take care of the large in- 
crease in volume of business. More than 20,- 
000 feet of floor space is now occupied in 
the three offices named. 

This will mean still better service to sub- 
scribers to any one of the many loose leaf 
services including, Standard Federal Tax 
Service; U. S. Board of Tax Appeals and 
Federal Court Service; State Inheritance 
Tax Service; Business Laws of the World; 
Federal Trade Commission Service; Federal 
Reserve Act Service; Public Utilities and 
Carriers Service; Stocks and Bonds Law 
Service; New York Tax Service; Banking 
and Trust Company Service, and others. 

Costly delays and annoying difficulties in 
procuring the transfer of a stock certificate 
—through lack of required waivers or other 
documents, through incorrect endorsement, 
improper inscription, ete—may be avoided 
by utilizing the Stock Transfer Guide Serv- 
ice established by the Corporation Trust Co. 


STATEMENT OF THE CORN EXCHANGE 


BANK 
The Corn Exchange Bank, which conducts 
sitxy-four branches in Greater New York, re- 
ports under date of April 1st, total resources 
of $263,974,890, including cash on hand and 
with legal depositories $33,470,762; checks 
on other banks $19,293,052 ; U. S. Government 
securities $71,615,796; loans to individuals 
and corporations, subject to demand $42,201,- 
436; bonds of railroads and other corpora- 
tions $22,821,538; loans payable in less than 
three months $42,368,270; bonds and mort- 
gages $23,777,891 and banking houses $8,817- 
642. Deposits total $235,076,007 with capital 

and surplus of $28,898,682. 


The New York Title and Mortgage Com- 
pany has recently qualified, under the laws 
of Virginia, South Carolina and Oklahoma, 
to issue title insurance policies in those 
states. 


Joseph Seep, one of the organizers asso- 
ciated with the late Samuel G. Bayne in 
founding the Seaboard National Bank of 
New York in 1883, died recently. He col- 
tinued a director of the Seaboard until his 
death. Mr. Seep was also one of the orig- 
inal Standard Oil executives. 








TRUST COMPANIES 


The Standard Trusts Company 


WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 


CAPITAL $1,000,000. 


RESERVE AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS $300,000 


With fully equipped branches in Saskatchewan, Alberta, and British Columbia, has 
exceptional facilities for rendering to citizens of the United States, efficient service in 
connection with investments, collections, management of real estate, and all trust matters. 


HEAD OFFICE: WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 


Branches: 


Saskatoon, Saskatchewan; Edmonton, Alberta; Lethbridge, Alberta; 


Vancouver, British Columbia 





OPERATIONS OF AMERICA’S PIONEER 
INVESTMENT TRUST 

Because of sound management and adher- 
ence to approved methods of diversification, 
the American Founders Trust, as the pioneer 
organization of the kind in the United States, 
has been enabled to present each 
exceedingly satisfactory report of earnings 
and increased volume of business. AS a 
management organization the American 
Founders Trust is associated as fiscal or in- 
vesting agency for the International 
ities Corporation of America, having re- 
sources on November 30th last of $57,544,- 
376; the Second International Securities Cor- 
poration with resources of $22,895,549 and 
the United States & British International 
Company, Ltd., with resources of $10,295,500. 
The bond and share capital and surplus of 
these investment trusts and of American 
Founders Trust now exceed $100,000,000. 
The report covering the sixth fiscal year 
of the American Founders Trust, ending with 
November 3 


year an 


Secur- 


0, 1927, shows gross cash earnings 
of $2,829,093, as compared with $1,277,280 


4) 


for the previous year and of $153,337 for the 
fiscal year 1925. During the three last years 
capital and surplus have increased successive- 
ly from $4,138,749 to $12,373,646 in 1926 and 
to $24,157,159 at the close of the last fiscal 
year. Net cash earnings on the average net 
capital and paid-in surplus of the Trust, 
Which, exclusive of earned surplus, amounted 
to $18,414,057, were $2,006,122.98—equal to 
14.95 per cent. Net cash earnings after pre- 
ferred dividends but before reserves were at 
the rate of $2.35 per share on the average 
number of common shares outstanding dur- 
ing the year. This does not include any in- 
crease in book surplus, which was equivalent 
to $4.72 a share. 

Cash earnings for the fiscal year 1927 jus- 
tified the payment of a conservative cash 
dividend on the common shares. Accordingly 
the trustees placed the shares on a $1 per 


annum dividend basis with the declaration of 
a dividend of 25c. a share payable February 
1, 1928. Furthermore, in order that the 
shareholders might continue to participate 
directly in the increase in value of their hold- 
ings in the junior shares of associated invest- 
ment trusts, the trustees also declared a 
share dividend at the rate of 1/140th of a 
share for the quarter. These share dividend 
payments are charged against surplus at the 
approximate book value of the shares. 


WASHINGTON IRVING TRUST COMPANY 
ORGANIZED 
Browning president of Brown- 
ing, King & Co., has been elected chairman 
of the board of the recently organized Wash- 
ington Irving Trust Company of Tarrytown, 
N. Y. Frank R. Pierson and Dr. Joseph E. 
Hughes, of Tarrytown, were elected president 
and vice-president respectively. The new 
trust company is capitalized at $250,000 and 
has invested $25,000 in a site for a home. 
Rollin C. Bortle vice-president of the Chat- 
ham Phenix National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of New York has been elected president 
of the Chatham Phenix Corporation, a new 
securities subsidiary organized by the Chat- 
ham Phenix National. Other officers include 
H. G. Keogh, vice-president; F. L. Chapman, 
secretary, and A. F. Gilmore, treasurer. Di- 
rectors of the Chatham Phenix Corporation 
include Mr. Bortle, E. S. Bloom, E. P. Earle, 
R. H. Higgins, W. B. Joyce, L. G. Kaufman, 
Samuel McRoberts, J. F. Talcott and S. B. 
Thorne. The executive committee comprises 
Mr. Higgins, Mr. Kaufman and Mr. McRob- 
erts. 


Henry K. 


C. W. Banta has resigned as vice-president 
of the Wells Fargo Bank & Trust Company 
of San Francisco, to assume the position of 
vice-president at the Bank of America in 


New York, the control of which was re- 
cently acquired by the Giannini interests. 





TROST COMPANIES 


A Distinctive Service 


for 
Banks and Bankers 


Through a special division, 
handling exclusively the 
accounts of banks, a service 
is offered which is com- 
plete, efficient and distinc- 
tive. This division, in 
charge of four officers, is 
co-ordinated by the officers 
with other divisions and de- 
partments of the two banks. 
Our service for banks and 
bankers, developed since 
1863, is completely outlined 
in a booklet which bankers 
have found helpful. We 
will gladly mail you a copy 


on request. 


FRANK O. WETMORE, 
Chairman 


MELVIN A. TRAYLOR, 
President 


FIRST NATIONAL 
BAN Kor CHICAGO 


FIRST TRUST AND 
SAVINGS BANK 


‘Resources Exceed $450,000,000.00 


ATTRACTIVE CRUISES TO QUEBEC 

Announcement was made recently by the 
Furness Bermuda Line that their summer 
cruises to Quebec will be resumed this year, 
starting in July, with the well-known S. §S. 
“Fort St. George.’ This year, with the addi- 
tion of the new M. S. “Bermuda” for the 
Bermuda run, the “Fort St. George” is again 
available for the Quebee schedule. The “Fort 
St. George,” which has a glass-enclosed deck 
and orchestra for dancing, sails July 7 and 
21, August 4 and 18. 

These Quebec Cruises (12 days in dura- 
tion), have been particularly popular with 
the two-weeks’ vacationist. The route lies 
northward from New \Lork to Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, through the Gut of Canso and the 
Northumberland Straits between New Bruns- 
wick and Prince Edward Island, into the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, up the beautiful St. 
Lawrence River and the Saguenay River and 
on to Quebec and return. Scenically, the 
trip is hardly outdone by any similar one in 
the world. The rugged coast lines of Canada 
and of the St. Lawrence River are always 
in view. The visit in historic Quebec is one 
of the high spots of the cruise and many 
passengers take this opportunity to visit the 
famous Shrine of St. Anne de Beaupre there. 


GEORGE V. McLAUGHLIN 


President of the Brooklyn Trust Company and former 

Police Commissioner of New York and Bank Superintend- 

ent, has been nominated to succeed Ralph Jonasas President 
of the Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce 





er 
d- 











TRUST COMPANIES 


KINGS CouUNTY TRUST COMPANY 


342, 344 & 346 Futon St., Borough of Brooklyn, City of New York 








Capital, $500,000.00 Surplus, $5,000,000.00 Undivided Profits $548,000.00 








WILLIAM J. WASON, Jr., Vice-President 
HOWARD D. JOOST, Vice-President 
J. NORMAN CARPENTER, Vice-President 


JULIAN P. FAIRCHILD, President 


THOMAS BLAKE, Secretary 
ALBERT I. TABOR, Asst. Secraary 
CLARENCE E. TOBIAS, Asst. Secretary 


ALBERT E. ECKERSON, Auditor 














CHEMICAL NATIONAL TO INCREASE 
CAPITAL AND EXPAND FACILITIES 
The Chemical National Bank of New York, 
which later in the year will move its main 
office from the old quarters on Broadway, 
near City Hall Square, to a handsome new 
building at the corner of Broadway and Cort- 
landt street, also plans an increase in capital 
from $5,000,000 to $6,000,000. The primary 
purpose of this capital increase is to provide 
for formation of an investment security or- 
ganization in keeping with the present-day 
tendency in banking and finance. While this 
increase in capital is the fourth since 1901, it 
is the first increase since that time in which 
rights have been offered to stockholders to 
subscribe for new stock. Two of the previ- 
ous increases were stock dividends and one 
was to cover merger with the Citizens Na- 
tional Bank. The $1,000,000 of new stock 
will be offered to shareholders at $500 per 
share in ratio of one new for five old. The 
stock recently was quoted at 1,000 bid and 
none offered, an advance of 60 points. On 
the basis of $1,000 per share for the stock, 
the rights to subscribe new stock will have a 
value of about $84 per right. 

Stock of the Securities Corporation is to 
be held by trustees appointed from among 
the bank’s directorate for the proportionate 
benefit of all bank shareholders. The regu- 
lar annual dividend rate of 24 per cent will 
be maintained after the capital increase, it 
was announced. 

With the increase in capital to $6,000,000, 
the surplus now of $17,000,000 will be in- 
creased to $19,000,000 by the transfer of $1,- 
500,000 from undivided profit account and 
when the capital change takes place the bank 


Will have a capital and surplus of $25,000,- 
000. 


An organization certificate has been issued 
by the State Banking Department for con- 
version of the Bank of Genesee, Batavia, 
N. Y., to the Genesee Trust Company. 





MANUFACTURERS TRUST COMPANY 
REPORTS 

In a condensed statement of financial con- 
dition issued by the Manufacturers Trust 
Company of New York under date of April 
2nd, there are shown aggregate resources 
of $293,661,709, including cash on hand and 
in Federal Reserve and other banks of $387,- 
944,191; U. S. Government and other public 
securities $45,250,988; other securities $21,- 
757,705; loans $153,7386,873; bonds and mort- 
gages $20,066,287. Deposits total $237,017,- 
139. Capital is $15,250,000; surplus and un- 
divided profits $29,403,405, and reserves of 
$3,498,906. 


BANKERS TRUST APPOINTS ASSISTANT 
VICE-PRESIDENT. 

W. J. Lippincott has been appointed an 
assistant vice-president of Bankers Trust 
Company of New York. He entered the em- 
ploy of the company in September, 1924, and 
has been identified with its bond department 
since that time. For over two years he was 
in the main office, New York City, and since 
January, 1927, has been in the company’s 
office in Paris. 


BOND ISSUES PROVIDED BY EMPIRE 

BOND & MORTGAGE CORPORATION 

The Empire Bond and Mortgage Corpora- 
tion of New York deserves classification 
among the real estate mortgage issuing 
houses which maintain strict policies of con- 
trol, appraisal and security in offering se- 
curities to the public. The policy of this 
corporation is to submit every loan to the 
combined judgment of its board of directors, 
which includes successful business men, bank- 
ers and professional men. This board over- 
looks every detail of valuation, management 
and earnings before making a decision. One 
of the tests which the Empire offerings pro- 
vide is their legality for trust funds and 
guarantees from indemnity from title com- 
panies. 
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TRUST COMPANIES 


Worcester Bank & Trust Company 


Worcester, Mass. 
Member Federal Reserve System 


JOHN E. WHITE President 
SAMUEL D. SPURR Vice-President 
CHARLES A. BARTON. Vice-Pres. and Tr. Officer 
BERTICE F. SAWYER Vice-President 
WARREN 8S. SHEPARD Vice-President 
ARTHUR C. GLASS..Vice-President and Actuary 
FREDERIC C. CONDY, 
Deposits, over $34,000,000 


PLC, Ge RRR) Rh: 4 2 Treasurer 

FREDERICK M. HEDDEN.......... Secretary 

HARRY H. Y Asst. Treasurer 

CHARLES F.. HUNT ...5...0cccced Asst. Treasurer 

BURT W. GREENWOOD Asst. Treasurer 

FREDERICK A. MINOR Auditor 
Asst. Trust Officer 


Trust Funds, over $16,000,000 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits, over $3,500,900 
WORCESTER’S LARGEST COMMERCIAL BANK 


CORPORATE APPOINTMENTS FOR 
CHASE NATIONAL 

The Chase National Bank of New York 
has been appointed registrar for 50,000 shares 
preferred stock— par, and 180,000 shares 
common par of Central Distribu- 
Inc.:; registrar for 200,000 shares 5 per 
cumulative first preferred stock of the 
Duquesne Light Company; registrar for cu- 
mulative preferred stock of the Abitibi Pow- 
er & Paper Company, Limited; registrar for 
225,000 common of the Noma 
Electric Corporation; registrar for 50,000 
shares Class “A” preferred stock, and 100,000 
shares Class “B” common stock of the United 
States Investors Corporation: transfer agent 
for 75,000 shares of capital stock—$10 par 
value—of American 


ho 
stock ho 
tors, 


cent 


shares stock 


Re-Insurance Company. 


CORPORATE WORK FOR GUARANTY 
TRUST COMPANY 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
has been appointed transfer agent for the 
American depositary receipts of the follow- 
ing issues: ordinary of 
Distillers Company, Ltd., ordinary A and 
ordinary B of Carreras, Ltd., ordi 
nary registered shares of the general Elec- 
tric Company, Ltd., and ordinary registered 
shares of British Celanese, Ltd.; transfer 
agent for cumulative preferred stock of the 
Reynolds Investing Company; transfer agent 
in New York for stock of the Consumers 
Company; transfer agent for common stock 
of the Chickasha Cotton Oil Company ; trans- 
fer agent for preferred stock of the Sheffield 
Steel Corporation; transfer agent and regis- 
trar for the capital stock and voting trust 
certificates of the National Benefit Life In- 
surance Company; transfer agent for the 
$6.50 cumulative preferred stock of the Key- 
stone Water Works Corporation, consisting 
of 13.750 shares; registrar of the stock of 
the Westchester Service Corporation; regis- 
trar for the stock of the L. A. Young Spring 
& Wire Corporation. 


registered shares 


shares 


CHASE NATIONAL ALLIED WITH BRIT- 
ISH INDUSTRIAL AND FINANCIAL 
INTERESTS 

Wiggin. chairman of the board 

National Bank of New York 
statement confirming — re- 

London to the formation of 

the Finance Company of Great Britain and 

America, Limited, jointly by the Imperial 

Chemical Industries, Limited and the Chase 

National Bank interests. The company has 

been formed with an initial capital of 2,000, 

000 pounds sterling, all of which has been 

subscribed by the Imperial Chemical Indus- 

tries, Limited, and by the Chase interests 
jointly. 

The company is formed for the purpose of 
providing facilities for commercial and_ in- 
dustrial financing in the British Empire, Eu- 
rope and the United States, in cooperation 
between English and American interests. 
The participation of the Chase interests in 
this joint enterprise in line with their 
recently announced policy of expanding their 
foreign and contacts. Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Limited, is one of the 
largest industrial concerns of Great Britain, 
with world-wide interests. 


Albert 
tlie 


a. 


of Chase 


has issued a 


ports from 


as 


is 


business 


William T. Gray, account executive for 
Edwin Bird Wilson, Ine., financial advertis- 
ing, New York, recently was awarded fifth 
national prize of $1,000 and first New York 
State prize of $225 in a letter writing con- 
test conducted by laundry owners of the 
United States. A total of 1,044,372 letters 
were submitted by contestants. 

The Interstate Trust Company of New 
York has leased additional space for office 
purposes at 65 Liberty street. 

G. <A. O'Reilly, vice-president of the 
American Exchange Irving Trust Company 
of New York, recently delivered the third 
in a series of radio addresses in the interests 
of the New York Chapter of the American 
Institute of Banking. 











TRUST COMPANIES 


OPTICAL. PROMOTIONS AT EMPIRE TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


Based upon years of faithful and efficient 
service a number of official advancements 
were recently announced by the Empire Trust 
Company of New York. Eugene Miller was 
promoted from assistant vice-president to 
vice-president; Henry F. Whitney was ad- 
vanced from trust officer to assistant vice- 
president in charge of the trust department 
and Frank K. Bosworth was promoted from 
assistant trust officer to trust officer. 

Mr. Miller's initial banking experience was 
with the National Park Bank as a runner, 
where he advanced himself to a responsible 
position in the correspondence department. 
At that time the National Park Bank was 
the largest institution of its kind in the 
United States. Mr. Miller came to the IEm- 
pire Trust Company in 1911 as head of the 
correspondence department. He was = ap- 
pointed assistant secretary in 1913; assistant 
vice-president in 1923 and vice-president in 
January, 1928. Mr. Miller resides in Rah- 
way where his family has lived since 1680 
He is a director of the Rahway National 
Bank, secretary of the Zoning Board and of 
the Shade Tree Commission, and treasurer 
of the Hazelwood Cemetery Company. 

Mr. Whitney started in the banking busi- 


EUGENE MILLER 


Advanced vo Vice-president of the Empire Trust 
Co. of New York 


hess as secretary to Clark Williams, execu- 
tive vice-president and one of the organizers 
of the Columbia Trust Company, who was 
later appointed Superintendent of Banks and 
State Comptroller, and Mr. Whitney con- 


tinued as his secretary during this period. 


Mr. Williams assumed the presidency of 
the Windsor Trust Company in 1911,. and 
shortly thereafter placed Mr. Whitney in the 
trust department, where he continued after 
the merger with Empire Trust Company in 
1913. Mr. Whitney was appointed assistant 
trust officer in 1918S; trust officer in 1923 and 
assistant vice president in charge of the trust 
department in January, 1928. Mr. Whitney 
has specialized in corporate trust and invest- 
ment trust work, the Empire having been 
one of the pioneer trust companies in that 
field. He has been active in the Corporate 
Fiduciaries Association of New York, hav- 
ing been secretary for two years and is now 
on the executive committee. 

Mr. Bosworth started as a runner with 
Kkmpire Trust Company in 1914. He was 
appointed assistant trust officer in 1922 and 
trust officer in 1928, being one of the young- 
est trust men to hold such an important po- 
sition in a large downtown institution. He 


HENRY F. WHITNEY 


Advanced to Assistant Vice-president of Empire Trust 
Co. of New York 
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Mercantile Trust & Deposit Company 
OF BALTIMORE 
Established 1884—Forty - four years’ experience. 


Capital, Surplus, and Undivided Profits, $5,500,000. 


We Solicit Your Baltimore Account 


FRED. G. BOYCE, Jr., Vice-President 


is a recognized expert on investments, tax 
matters and personal trusts and estate ad- 
ministration. Mr. Bosworth the 
American Institute of Banking and New 
York University. He served in the navy 
during the World War and is a member of 
the Sons of the Revolution; Founders and 
Patriots Society and Mayflower Society. 


attended 


FRANK BOSWORTH 


Who. has been promoted from Assistant Trust Officer to 
Trust Officer of the Empire Trust Co., of New York. 


NEW APPOINTMENTS FOR EDWIN BIRD 
WILSON, INC. 

Edwin Bird Wilson Ine. has been appointed 
advertising counsel for First Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank of Akron, Ohio; for the Lima 
Trust Company of Lima, Ohio, and for the 
Security Trust Company of Detroit, Mich. 


A. H. S. POST, President 


CELEBRATES FIFTY YEARS OF BANKING 
SERVICE 

Henry C. Schwitzgebel, vice-president of 
the Commerce Trust Company of Kansas 
City, Mo., recently celebrated the fiftieth an- 
niversary of his banking career, which dates 
back fifty years, when he entered the Ger- 
man Savings Bank as a lad of thirteen. For 
a year he acted as bank messenger and then 
went to the Union German Savings Associa- 
tion, where teller. 
later Mr. became 
with the Kansas City Savings Association. 
Later he went to the National 
Commerce, and resigned as 


he became a 
Schwitzeebel 


Five years 


associated 


sank of 
assistant Gash- 
ier to become vice-president of the Citizens 
National Bank. In 1903 he organized the 
Pioneer Trust Company, of which he served 
as secretary and treasurer until 1906, when 
he left to help organize the Commerce Trust 
Company, of which he was the first secre- 
tary and treasurer, becoming vice-president 
in 1917. 


SUCCESSION DUTIES IN CANADA 

That Canada also has its problems in con- 
nection with death or inheritance taxes is 
evident from the various aspects discussed 
in a series of folders distributed by the 
Northern Trusts Company of Winnipeg rela- 
tive to the effect of Succession Duty Act, 
which was first placed on the statute books 
in 1892. There is a developing sentiment 
that the present rates are too high to be 
economically sound and that practical con: 
fiscation may at times result with a tax 
which can absorb almost 16 per cent of the 
estate. In the province of Manitoba alone 
there was collected by way of succession 
duty during 1927 a total of $757,48s. 

The Wheatley Hills National Bank of 
Westbury, Long Island, N. Y., has been grant- 
ed full trust powers by the Federal Reserve 
Board. 
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Newman-Gustin | 
Company, Inc. 
BANK STOCKS 


Detroit Banks and Trust 
Companies are showing 
the largest gains in de- 
posits and earnings of any 
city in the United States. 


Complete information 
upon request. 


522 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Tel., Vanderbilt 8177 








BUHL BUILDING, DETROIT 


HAVING DIVIDEND-PAYING STOCKS 
TRANSFERRED AT EARLY DATE 

President Frederick E. Rapp of the Cash- 
ier’s Section of the New York Association of 
Stock Exchange Firms has directed a letter 
to members drawing attention to increasing 
neglect to transfer stocks before date of ree- 
ord and resulting in an unreasonable volume 
of claimed dividends. It is now the estab- 
lished practice among stock exchange houses 
to make no charge for collecting dividends in 
accordance with agreement that stocks, when- 
ever possible, be transferred at an early date, 
thus minimizing the number of claimed div- 
idends. However, with the increasing vol- 
ume of transactions, many firms and institu- 
tions fail to transfer stock within reasonable 
time and it is suggested by the president of 
the Cashier’s Section that a continuance of 
such neglect may again necessitate imposi- 
tion of a collection fee. 


CITIZENS TRUST COMPANY OF UTICA 
Substantial gains are indicated in the lat- 
est financial statement of the Citizens Trust 
Company of Utica, New York. 
total $21,688,016, with cash on 
in banks of $2,504,000: U. S. Government, 
municipal and other securities $4,267,000; 
time loans $8,473,000; demand loans $4,719,- 
000 and real estate mortgage loans $1,067,- 
000. Deposits total $19,260,660, with capital 
of $1,000,000; surplus and undivided profits 
of $1,211,264. W. I. Taber is chairman of 
the hoard and C. R. Dewey, president. 


Resources 
hand and 


BUSY MEN appreciate the con- 
venience of being able to transact 
their banking, trust, investment 
and foreign business with one in- 
stitution. 


Bond Department Foreign Department 


Trust Department 


GARFIELD 
NATIONAL BANK 
Fifth Ave. and 23d St., New York 


CORPORATE AGENCIES FOR CHATHAM 
& PHENIX NATIONAL 

Chatham Phenix National Bank and Trust 
Company of New York has been appointed 
trustee under mortgage and deed of trust 
of the Dixie Gas & Fuel Company securing 
issue of $25,000,000 par value 6% per cent 
sold bonds; trustee for Cady Lumber Com- 
pany 10-year sinking fund gold notes; trus- 
tee of the Dixie Gas and Utilities Company, 
issue of secured gold bonds; trustee of Allen 
Utilities Corporation issue of $250,000 par 
value first closed mortgage 61% per cent sink- 
ing fund gold bonds; trustee of the Inland 
Gas Corporation, issue of first mortgage 61% 
per cent sinking fund gold bonds; trustee of 
Bow Realty Corporation issue of $215,000, 
par value 6 per cent first mortgage serial 
gold bond certificates; trustee under col- 
lateral trust indenture executed by the Mort- 
gage Guarantee Company of America, secur- 
ing a serial issue of collateral trust bonds; 
co-registrar of 275,000 shares, par value $10 
each of common stock of the Cutler-Hammer 
Manufacturing Company. 





George B. Everitt, president of Montgom- 
ery, Ward & Co., has been elected a director 
of the Bank of America National Association 
of New York. 
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POORS OORS 
‘ POISTER eGisTER 
DIRECTORS * . 


NE UNITED STATES 


NOW! 


Poor’s REGcIsTER oF DireEcTors is more 
than a directory—it is a reference book 
such as every bank, trust company and in- 
vestment house has long needed. It lists, 
both alphabetically and geographically, 
the directors or partners of the lead- 
ing businesses, not merely of one section 
or city, but of the whole United States; 
shows not only the principal connection 
of each man but ALL the companies, 
large or small (so far as available) of 
which he is an officer, director or partner; 
gives not only his business address but his 
residence. A joint product of Poor’s 
Publishing Company and The Corpora- 


tion Trust Company. 
Information on request 


A AW A hy < STAN. Qs << 
THE CORPORATION TRUST: COMPANY. 
SS AQAAS. LSE ASS NS SANS RSATMANS ESTE SS NSS Vs 


SSaae Dag 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N, Y. 


ELLIOTT C. McDOUGAL RETIRES FROM 


GENERAL MOTORS ESTABLISHES MORE 
NEW RECORDS 

Retail sales by General Motors dealers to 
consumers in March were 183,706 cars. This 
compares with 146,275 for March, 1927, a 
gain of 37,481 cars 25.6 per cent. This 
constitutes a new record for General Motors, 
the best previous record having been made 
in April, 1927, when there were sold to con- 
sumers 180,106 cars. Sales by General Mo- 
tors Divisions to dealers totaled 197,821 ears, 
as compared with 161,910 for March, 1927, 
This 


TRUST FIELD 

Elliott C. McDougal, one of the most 
widely known bankers in the United States, 
has retired as chairman of the board of the 
Marine Trust Company of Buffalo. His re- 
tirement takes place upon the fiftieth anni- 
versary of his banking career and associa- 
tion with the Marine Trust Company. The 
larger part of his career was with the Bank 
of Buffalo which was merged some years 
ago with the Marine Trust Company. Aside 
from his active duties in Buffalo Mr. Me- 
Dougal has rendered valuable services in 
banking councils as regards sound banking 
policies and in advocacy of desirable legisla- 
tion. 


or 


a gain of 35,911 cars, or 22.2 per cent. 
also constitutes a new record, exceeding 
May, 1927, the previous record month, when 
173,182 cars were sold to dealers. 


George W. Davison, president of the Cen- 
tral Union Trust Company of New York was 
the guest of honor at a recent weekly lunch- 
eon of the American Club of Paris. 

Harry H. Pond, president of the Plainfield 
Trust Company of Plainfield, N. J., an- 
nounces that interests connected with the 


Thomas W. Lamont, a partner in the bank- 
ing house of J. P. Morgan & Company, has 
been elected a director of the United States 
Steel Corporation to fill the vacancy created 
by the death of Elbert H. Gary. 


company has acquired a controlling interest 
in the stock of the Guaranty Trust Company 
of Plainfield. No merger or consolidation 
Was contemplated. 


Carle C. Conway, president of the Conti- 
nental Can Company, has been elected a 
trustee of the Equitable Trust Company of 
New York. 
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CHARTERED 1799 


BANK OF THE 
MANHATTAN COMPANY 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits over $30,000,000 
Total Resources over $300,000,000 


UNION SQUARE OFFICE 
Broadway at 16th Street 


MAIN OFFICE 
40 Wall Street, New York City 


MADISON AVENUE OFFICE 
Madison Avenue at 43rd Street 


47 Conveniently Located Offices in Boroughs of Manhattan, Brooklyn and Queens 


Transfer Agent of the State of New York Since 1818. 


GROWTH OF TRUST BUSINESS AT 
INTERSTATE TRUST COMPANY 


Paul C. Beardslee, trust officer of Inter- 
state Trust Company, has been very success- 
ful in building up a considerable amount of 
trust Previous to his affiliation 
with the Interstate Trust Company, he was 
for ten years associated with the trust de- 
partment of the Farmers Loan & Trust Com- 
pany. 


business. 


Among some of the recent appointments 
te the Interstate is that of trustee under 
the St. Louis-San Francisco Railway Con- 


solidated Mortgage, under which there will 


Pau. C. BEARDSLEE 
Trust Officer, Interstate Trust Company of New York 


Member of the Federal Reserve System. 


5 


presently be issued $110,000,000. Series “A” 
Bonds. This is the second largest railroad 
issue in history, and the directors of Inter- 
state Trust Company may be justly proud 
of this appointment. 

The Interstate Trust Company, organized 
in October, 1926, of which George S. Silzer, 
former, Governor of New Jersey, is presi- 
dent, has shown a remarkable growth. A 
statement as of January 21st showed deposits 
of approximately $39,000,000. 


EARNINGS OF NEW YORK STATE BANKS 

Operations of the twenty-two state banks 
in New York during the period from March 
23, 1927 to March 2, 1928, show total net 
profits of $10,468,000. The combined capi- 
tal, surplus and undivided profits and net 
average deposits of all of the state banks 
listed amount to $868,390,000. 

The largest state bank in the city, namely, 
the Corn Exchange Bank shows that it 
earned $3,317,000, or 30.1 per cent on capital 
of $11,000,000. Dividends of $2,200,000 were 
paid during the period and $1,117,000 added 
to profits, making present surplus and profits 
$17,667,000. The earnings on combined cap- 
ital, surplus and profits equaled 12.1 and on 
average net funds of $246,042,000 to 1.35 per 
cent. The Bank of the Manhattan Company, 
with capital of $12,500,000 and surplus $19,- 
259,000 shows earnings for the period amount- 
ing to $3,215,000, of which $1,856,000 were 
disbursed as dividends to shareholders and 
$1,359,000 added to profits. 


National Bank of Commerce in New York 


has been appointed transfer agent of the 
common stock of the Cutler-Hammer Manu- 
facturing Company. 

An organization certificate for conversion 
of the Citizens Bank of Dansville, N. Y., to 
the Citizens Bank and Trust Company has 
been filed. 
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Established 1851 


THE 


Hanover National Bank 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


CAPITAL - - : 
SURPLUS AND PROFITS 


Head Office Corner Nassau and Pine Streets 


Branch Offices 


135 WILLIAM STREET 
97 WARREN STREET 

260 WEsT BROADWAY 
402 Hupson STREET 


Banking 





CONDITION OF GREATER NEW YORK TRUST COMPANIES © 


Capital 


American Exchange Trust Co....... $32,000,000 
American Trust Co 4,000,000 
Anglo-South American Trust Co.... 1,000,000 
Banca Commerciale Italiana Tr. <‘o. 2,000,000 
Banco di Sicilia Trust Co........... 700,000 
Bank of Athens Trust Co........ Ng 500,000 
NS eS rr 20,000,000 
Bank of Europe & Trust Co........ 1,000,000 
Bank of N. Y. & Trust Co.......... 6,000,000 
Bronx County Trust Co............ 1,250,000 
Brooklyn Trust Co 2,080,000 
Central Mercantile Bank Trust Co... 3,500,000 
Central Union Trust Co 12,500,000 
Corporation Trust Co 
County Trust Co 
Empire Trust Co 
Equitable Trust Co 
Farmers Loan and Trust 


Fidelity Trust 

Fulton Trust 

Guaranty Trust Co 

Internat’! Accept. Securities & Tr. Co. 
International Germanic Trust 
Interstate Trust Co 

Kings County Trust Co 
Lawyers Trust 
Manufacturers Trust Co 
Midwood Trust Co 

Murray Hill Trust 

New York Trust Co 

Times Square Trust Co 

Title Guarantee & Trust 


10,000,000 
2,000,000 
10,000,000 


U. S. Mortgage & Trust 
United States Trust Co 


874 BroaDWAY 
136 EAstT 34TH STREET 
596 SIxTH AVENUE 


224 West 47TH STREET 
THIRD AVENUE 
151 East 79TH STREET 
220 SEVENTH AVENUE 


and Trust Facilities 


dak?) 


ito 


$5,000,000 
$26,000,000 








Surplus and 
Undivided 
Profits, 


$31,866,800 
4,026,100 
681,100 
1,875,800 
418,600 
518,000 
42,591,000 
758,390 
12,864,800 
983,600 
5,969,500 
3,325,400 


618,500 
574,100 
728,300 
1,056,700 
3,636,800 
1,545,900 
37,468,300 
1,204,000 
2,052,100 
1,910,100 
5,499,500 
3,757,000 
29,090,000 
558,800 
1,125,900 
23,775,200 
510,300 
21,767,200 
248,600 
6,015,400 
22,184,200 


8, 
5, 
1, 


2 
2 


Deposits, 


March 2, 1928 March 2, 1928 
$526,015,800 


69,827,100 
12,821,200 
13,769,900 
13,646,900 
3,379,300 
482,553,000 
15,194,900 
110,964,000 
19,437,200 
74,343,700 
49,263,600 
258,434,700 
32,800 
20,323,600 
72,821,900 
407,346,300 
149,539,000 
18,628,700 
50,976,900 
16,162,700 
652,025,700 
8,962,500 
9,322,400 
38,788,700 
30,738,000 
26,055,600 
237,066,600 
11,794,700 
6,957,300 
245,494,000 
6,251,400 
47,612,500 
4,098,300 
72,461,800 
66,258,600 


Par 


100 
100 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


Bid 


480 


1075 
375 
760 
420 

1275 
420 

1600 


2850 


————— 


Asked 


490 


1100 


1325 
430 
1650 


900 


565 
2950 
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Philadelphia 


Special Correspondence 


EXERCISE OF TRUST POWERS BY 
NATIONAL BANKS 

While there are still a number of divergent 
points, particularly as to supervision, exam- 
ination and segregation of trust assets, as 
between laws and rules governing fiduciary 
operations enforced by the state banking and 
Federal Reserve authorities, respectively, 
there is a commendable tendency to avoid 
conflict. There was a time, since the grant 
of trust powers to national banks, when the 
Federal Reserve Board attempted to either 
ignore or ride roughshod over any statutory 
provisions or department regulations govern- 
ing trust companies of this commonwealth 
and where federal provisions were not in 
harmony with the state requirements. Such 
conflict received airing in the Orphans Courts 
and in the higher courts of the state and 
while in some contests the decision favored 
the national banks in their refusal to obey 
the strict letter of the Pennsylvania laws, 
the Federal Reserve Board has of late shaped 
its Course so as to make the exercise of trust 
powers by national banks subject to the same 
general safeguards and conditions to which 
the trust companies are required to toe the 
line. 

The 


Reserve 


recent annual report of the Federal 
Bank of Philadelphia shows that 
at the close of last year there were 204 na- 
tional banks in Pennsylvania clothed witb 
trust powers, and of these 177 had full pow- 
ers and 27 partial powers. The number of 
national engaging in fiduciary busi- 
hess probably would be considerably larger 
exhibit for the prohibition that no bank or 
trust company can assume such responsibili- 
ties in Pennsylvania with less capital than 
$125,000. Further information regarding 
trust department activities by national banks 
is conveyed in the annual report of the State 
Department of Banking which shows that 
at the close of 1927 there were 203 national 
banks conducting trust business with com- 
bined trust funds of $123,411,036 and 
porate trusts of $63,768,293. 

It is interesting to note that in Philadel- 
phia the larger national banks have 


banks 


cor- 


been 


less aggressive that in most other large cities 


in invading the trust field. There are several 
exceptions, such as the Corn Exchange Na- 
tional Bank and the First National, the lat- 
ter, however, developing its trust business 
through a subsidiary organization. This ap- 
Parent hesitation on the part of national 
banks in Philadelphia to engage in trust 


589 


business is chiefly due to the close relation- 
ships which have existed between boards of 
directors of the larger national banks and 
trust companies. Another reason is that the 
senior trust companies have developed such 
large volume of trust business and have such 
a leverage on the field, that it would be 
more difficult for national banks to com- 
pete or build up equivalent organizations, 
Considerable speculation, however, exists as 
to what will be the policy regarding trust 
powers to be observed by the new consolida- 
tion of the Philadelphia-Girard National 
Bank with the Franklin Fourth Street Na- 
tional Bank. 


GROWTH OF SERVICE CHARGE IN 
PENNSYLVANIA 


With the aid of committees of the Penn- 
sylvania Bankers Association and of local 
clearing house associations, there has been 
a decided impetus in Pennsylvania to the 
movement requiring service charge, on small 
active checking accounts. The primary ob- 
ject is not to enforce a fee for small un- 
profitable accounts, but to induce depositors 
to increase their balances to compensating 
proportions. Experience has also shown that 
wherever the service charge is enforced 
through combined action in local ecommuni- 
ties, the expected public opposition has been 
exaggerated. 

One of the most effective procedures em- 
ployed to introduce the service charge is that 
recently carried out by over forty banks and 
trust companies in Scranton. Prior to en- 
forcing a charge on checking accounts of less 
than $100 the Danks carried a series of dis- 
play newspaper advertisements. These set 
forth frankly and convincingly the justifica- 
tion for requiring a service charge as based 
on actual handling small accounts. 
The great majority of depositors affected by 
the ruling expressed willing acceptance otf 
increase their balances. 


cost of 


service charge, or 


NO RECORD OF USING TRUST FUNDS 
FOR SELFISH GAIN 

In view of recent discussions it may de- 
serve reaflirmation that no state in the Union 
has a finer record for solvency and safety 
in the handling of trust and estate funds by 
trust companies than Pennsylvania. It can 
be stated from the official records that “not 
one dollar of trust funds administered by a 
trust company in Pennsylvania has been lost 
by failure or malfeasance.” Surveying the 
accounts of Orphans Courts leaves no doubt 
as to the superior service in this respect ren- 


dered by the corporate fiduciary. Losses or 





TRUST 


| facilities 

and the 
desire to 
serve you 


of NORTH AMERICA& 
TRUST COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 


impairment of principal and contraction of 
income may have occurred, but they are at- 
tributable to character of assets often com- 
ing to trust companies as executor and 
trustees. 

Commenting upon the record of trust ad- 
ministration in Pennsylvania and the ideals 
which govern investment of trust funds, Ea. 
A. Morton, trust officer of the Commonwealth 
Trust Company of Pittsburgh, as chairman 
of the Trust Company Section of the Penn- 
sylvania Bankers Association, said at the 
last annual meeting in the course of his 
address : 

“No trust official, or trust institution, is 
ever heard of investing trust funds for per- 
sonal or corporate gains, and if such should 
ever be the case, that organization should 
bear the brand of Cain. No trust officer 
deals with those who come in contact with 
him on a basis of money alone. The trust 
officer urges those who come to his office to 
use every facility of the trust organization ; 
assisting in solving personal problems deal- 
ing with employment and education of min- 
ors; endeavors to settle family disputes, and 
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renders assistance in solving every human 
or financial problem that is brought to his 
attention. When a trust officer ceases to be 
friendly and have real interest in those with 
whom he is thrown in contact, he has lost 
his usefulness, and sooner or later will be 
relegated to another line of activity.” 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL LIFE IN NEW 
HOME 


The Provident Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Philadelphia, which has been among 
the foremost life insurance companies in fos- 
tering cooperation with trust companies in 
the creation of life insurance trusts, re- 
cently moved its home office from Fourth 
and Chestnut streets to its new building at 
Forty-sixth and Market streets. The work 
of moving was under the supervision of 
Leonard C. Ashton, secretary of the Provi- 
dent. 

There are 
and an attic, each floor 
of 40,000 square feet. 
space to provide for eight to ten years’ ex- 
pansion. Directly behind the main _ office 
building is a service building in which there 
large auditorium, and in which will be 
served daily luncheon for the employees. 
There is also a power house on the large 
tract, as well as tennis courts, baseball and 
soccer fields and provisions for other sports. 

The company will maintain a downtown 
office for its Philadelphia agency, which will 
move approximately June Ist from its pres- 
ent location at No. 111 South Fourth street 
to the main floor of the old home office 
building at Fourth and Chestnut streets. 


floors, a basement 
having a total area 
There is. sufficient 


five main 


is a 


JOSEPH B. TOWNSEND, JR. 


Joseph B. Townsend, Jr., an eminent mein- 
ber of the Philadelphia Bar, died recently 
at his home in Overbrook at the age of sixty- 
six. After graduation from the University 
of Pennsylvania Law School he became 
ciated with the law firm headed by his 
father, an authority on land title law and a 
former chancellor of the law association. 
He was a member of the firm of Townsend, 
Elliott and Munson and was a director of 
the Provident Trust Company of Philadel- 
phia of which his brother, J. Barton Town- 
send, is president. 


“@SsoO- 


Following recent absorption of the Logan 
Bank and Trust Company the Bankers Trust 
Company of Philadelphia reports resources 
of $18,594,000; deposits, $14,313,000; capital, 
surplus and undivided profits of $3,815,120. 
The home of the merged Logan Bank has 
been continued as a branch. 





SUCCESSFUL MERGER ACCOMPLISHMENT OF PROVIDENT AND 
COMMONWEALTH TRUST COMPANIES OF PHILADELPHIA 


Acting with unusual smoothness and speed 
in the many details of the necessary realign- 
Provident Trust Company and the 
Commonwealth Title Insurance and Trust 
Company of Philadelphia announce that the 
merger of the two companies, which has 
contemplated for some time, became 
effective at the close of business, April 7, 
ies. A new company known as Common- 
wealth Title Insurance Company has been 
organized to take over all the title business 
of the old Commonwealth Tittle Insurance 
and Trust Company. It will be the largest 
company in Pennsylvania specializing in title 
insurance business, with a capital and sur- 
plus of $6,000,000. <All its stock, with the 
exception of directors’ qualifying shares, is 
owned by Provident Trust Company. The 
Commonwealth is one of the oldest com- 
panies in Pennsylvania engaging in a title 
business, and has statewide connections, in- 
suring titles not only in Philadelphia. but 
anywhere in the state. It will continue its 
usual, at 12th and Chestnut 


ments, 


been 


business, as 
streets. 

The merged 
Company of 


company, Provident Trust 
Philadelphia, will continue all 


the deposit, trust, banking and safe deposit 
business of the old Provident and Common- 
wealth Companies, and will maintain offices 


at 150S Chestnut 
and 4th 


business is 


street, 12th and Chestnut 
and Chestnut streets. All 
being carried on at the same 
The capital and sur- 
plus of the Provident is now in 
$22,500,000. The Provident is one of tbe 
four “old line” trust companies in 
Philadelphia, and is now in the sixty-third 
year of its banking and trust business. It 
has shown unusual growth in the past five 
years. In a recent newspaper advertise- 
ment the Provident announced a 69 per cent 
increase in personal trust business since 1922. 
It will shortly move into its new building at 
17th and Chestnut streets, one of the recent 
outstanding additions to Philadelphia archi- 
tecture. The traditions of the Provident are 
of old Philadelphia. Its present Mid City 
Office at 1508 Chestnut street is Colonial in 
treatment and decoration, and the new build- 
ing, on a larger seale, carries out the same 
style. Much of the detail is derived from 
Old Christ Church on Second street. 

Both the Provident 


streets, 


offices as heretofore. 


excess of 


large 


and Commonwealth 


Companies have been so closely identified 
with the business and personal life of Phila- 
delphia that their present merger is of un- 
usual interest. There have been some 
changes in the directorate and list of officers 
of each company. J. Barton Townsend will 
head both companies. The list of directors 
of the Provident is now as follows: Asa 8. 
Wing, Joseph B. Townsend, Jr., Morris R. 
Bockius, Levi L. Rue, J. Whitall Nicholson, 
Parker. S. Williams, George H. Frazier, 
Charles J. Rhoads, George R. Packard, Jo- 
seph Wayne, Jr., Charles W. Welsh, J. Bar- 
ton Townsend, Richard D. Wood, Charles 
KF. Jenkins, John T. Windrim, Alexander D. 
Irwin and Arthur B. Huey. 

The 


are ; 


officers of Provident Trust Company 
President, J. Barton Townsend; vice- 
presidents: C. Walter Borton, Alfred C. 
Seattergood, Carl W. Fenninger; treasurer, 
Wm. R. K. Mitchell; secretary and trust 
officer, Howard A. Foster; trust officer, Wil- 
liam B. Bullock; assistant treasurers: Fran- 
cis W. Hall, Edmund B. McCarthy, Wm. J. 
Hutchinson; assistant trust officers: Robert 
I). Geiger, Robert Mayer, Louis B. Runk, 
Louis J. Knodel, Louis W. Van Meter; reali 
estate officer, Wallace S. Martindale; assis- 
tant real estate officers: Frank J. Smith, 
Ferdinand J. Schaefer; transfer officer and 
registration officer, William F. Bitler, and 
auditor, William H. Lindsay. 


The directors of Commonwealth Title In- 
surance Company are: Francis E. Brewster, 
John T. Windrim, Frederick McOwen, Joshua 
R. Morgan, Alexander R. Irwin, Charles J. 
Biddle, Arthur B. Huey, John H. Craven, J. 
Barton Townsend, Parker S. Williams, 
Charles F. Jenkins, C. Walter Borton, Henry 
R. Robins, Carl W. Fenninger. 


The officers of Commonwealth Title Insur- 
ance Company are: J. Barton Townsend, 
president; Henry R. Robins, vice-president ; 
Cc. Walter Borton, vice-president; Harry E. 
Jordan, title officer; C. Barton Brewster, 
title officer; Robert J. Williams, assistant 
title officer; A. D. Emerick, secretary and 
treasurer, William H. Lindsay, auditor. 


The Lincoln Trust Company of Jersey 
City is named as executor in the will of the 
late Henry Byrne, former Jersey City Com- 
missioner, who died on February 25th. leav- 
ing an estate valued at $3,000,000. 
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PHILIP ELLSWORTH GUCKES 

Following an illness of six months, Philip 
kik. Gueckes, president of the Integrity Trust 
Company of Philadelphia, died on April 10th 
at his home in Ardmore and in his fifty-third 
year. He was born in Philadelphia and upon 
graduating from high school entered the 
employ of the old Integrity Trust Company 
as a clerk. While working in the bank he 
also, at the same time, pursued the study of 
law and was admitted to the Bar in 1904. 
His conscientious devotion to his work 
brought to him a series of advancements, 
including trust officer, vice-president and 
director and later president in 1920. When 
the Integrity Trust Company was consoli- 
dated with the Merchants-Union Trust Com- 
pany in 1923, Mr. Guckes continued in the 
office of president of the consolidated or- 
ganization. 

It was the privilege of Mr. Guckes to see 
the fulfillment of one of his cherished de- 
sires, namely the completion of the new 
banking home of the Integrity Trust Com- 
pany, which is unique in its classical out- 
lines and attractive interior. During the 
war Mr. Guckes was a director of the Amer- 
ican Protective League and rendered valu- 
able service on Liberty Loan committees. He 
was also president of the Seaboard Bond 
and Mortgage Company and of the American 
Non-Gran Bronze Corporation. 


Ralph Earle has been elected president of 
the Pennsylvania Warehousing and Safe De- 
posit Company to take the place left vacant 
by the death of his father, George H. Earle, 
Jr. C. William Funk, president of the Fi- 
nance Company of Pennsylvania, was electec 
a director. 

O. Howard Wolfe, cashier of the Philade!- 
phia-Girard National Bank, has been elected 
president of the West Chester Street Rail- 
way Company. 

The City ‘National Bank of Danbury, Conn., 
has changed its name to the City National 
Bank and Trust Company of Danbury. 


FORCES BEHIND STOCK MARKET 
DEVELOPMENTS 


(Continued from page 493) 
averaging close to $500,000,000, or over $50,- 
000,000 above that of a year ago. Besides 
bills discounted, the Reserve banks hold ap- 
proximately $335,000,000 of acceptances 
bought in the open market and $400,000,000 
of government securities—in all a total of 
bills and securities averaging over $1,200,- 
000,000 or $150,000,000 to $200,000,000 more 


We Invite You 


to use our complete 
banking facilities to 
handle your Cleve- 


land transactions. 


‘Centeal ize 


Central National Bank 
of Cleveland 


than a year ago. They have but to con- 
tract these advances to the market, and the 
effect upon money rates and the volume of 
credit outstanding would be immediate. 
Furthermore, it should be understood that 
the Reserve banks do not have the power 
under our banking laws to expand credit 
Without additional reserves on which to base 
it. A theory which has considerable cur- 
rency, to the effect that bank deposits are 
growing rapidly as the result of abounding 
prosperity and that they constitute the reser- 
voir from which credit is drawn, is very mis- 
leading. Bank deposits, whether created by 
loans or by savings, must have certain legal 
reserves behind them, and when there are n0 
surplus reserves deposits cannot be increased. 
In such a situation even the natural growth 
of deposits cannot occur unless the banks 
are able to procure additional reserves, 
which may necessitate the calling of loans. 
Although our gold reserves are large the 
responsibilities of this money market are 
now worldwide, and the Reserve authorities 
are the guardians of the situation. While 
they are not likely to adopt any drastic 
measures it is even more improbable that 
they will themselves supply the basis for ex- 
panding credit under existing conditions. 
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Surplus and 









Undivided 
Profits, Deposits, Par Last Date of 
Capital Mar. 12,1928 Dec. 31,1927 Value Sale Sale 

OTE a) 9 Ne ee na Pa Ee $1,000,000 $ 783,519 $3,938,567 100 250 3~ 7-28 
American Bank & Trust Co........... 500,000 730,348 3,892,206 50 207144 12-21-27 
Bank of North America-& Trust Co.... 5,000,000 6,925,978 51,355,675 100 500 3- 7-28 
Central Trust & Savings.............. 1,000,000 1,898,225 12,472,890 50 251% 2-15-28 
OER IE OT 2 6 a A ee 1,875,000 1,808,119 34,994,984 50 301 ee 
Commonwealth Title Ins. & Trust Co.. 1,500,000 4,787,977 10,891,544 100 660 2-21-28 
Continental Equitable................ 1,000,000 2,447,383 17,831,788 50 275 1-25-28 
MRNNE RUIN GOON, 60's 2-4'e'arn.o-s-5 dies .0b 00 200,000 488,449 5,940,130 100 450 10—. 5-27 
Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Co........ 6,700,000 24,905,122 91,741,890 100 862 3— 7-28 
NES 8 en ae 250,000 965,081 10,336,370 50 405 1-25-28 
Meant THUSE OO. css cccicceus ciwasices 2,000,000 4,480,958 35,880,559 100 576 2-29-28 
NORCTORTICGWTAT DTUNE 5 5 0's. 0is.:0.5:0:0:4 s o0.00' 1,120,000 2,659,949 23,135,885 100 730144 2-21-28 
ESS ie i or er ee ra 8,000,000 12,074,206 62,911,487 100 1501 1-18-28 
Guarantee Trust & Safe Deposit....... 1,399,000 2,406,865 13,527,213 100 470 2-29-28 
AMEE BMI 0's 5.<'o0]e eal siervinie 6:0 ave 00,000 2,230,036 11,503,776 50 536 2-15-28 
OTS re 750,000 4,196,469 20,016,666 56 69814 3- 7-28 
DL ea Ie 500,000 1,576,836 13,939,296 50 355 2-17-26 
Market St. Title & Trust.............. 1,100,000 2,392,676 14,033,883 50 475 2-21-28 
Ninth Bank & Trust...............64- 1,000,000 2,187,993 17,148,766 100 563 2-15-28 
North Philadelphia Trust............. 500,000 1,195,311 9,772,047 50 456 2-29-28 
OE SS a ere ee 500,000 3,627,106 14,096,701 100 1151 a7 
Northwestern Trust Co...........c00. 150,000 1,447,226 11,337,360 50 610 12-22-26 
Penna. Co. for Insurances............+ 4,000,000 17,164,766 93,877,080 100 980 2-21-28 
DOU AMONG DETR ss <5 55.4.5 v.50 mw disc aise 3,195,760 16,612,408 17,652,044 100 84114 2-29-28 
Real Estate, Land Title and Trust... 7,500,000 15,403,066 59,491,889 ses 713 2— 7-28 
SNM RCE B BEAMD 5 5's ca:s1igia'0's6. cio 015,09) 9% ,131,200 1,588,506 6,994,238 100 220 5-18-27 
ee eee ee 750,000 702,139 5,157,145 50 173 3- 7-28 
United Sec. Life Ins. & Trust.......... 1,000,000 1,170,671 7,003,606 100 242144 1-25-28 
West Philadelphia Title & Trust....... 500,000 1,031,145 9,308,054 50 251 10-12-27 

PENNSYLVANIA BREVITIES The Bankers’ Security Corporation has 


Merger of the Provident Trust Company 
and the Commonwealth Title Insurance and 
Trust Company, under the name of the 
Provident Trust Company of Philadelphia. 
has been approved by the secretary of the 
Commonwealth. Capital stock of the Provi- 
dent Trust Company is $3,200,000. 

Frederick G. Heimbold has resigned as 
vice-president and a director of the Central 
Trust and Savings Company of Philadelphia, 
after an association of twenty-five years 
with that institution. Mr. Heimbold’s place 
on the board has been filled with the elec- 
tion of Charles K. Lukens. Other elections 
are: Anson B. Evans, vice-president; Sam- 
uel G. Stem, trust officer and Irvin H. Camp- 
bell, assistant trust officer. 

The Bank of Donora and Trust Company 
of Donora, Pa., recently completed its twenty- 
fifth year of service. J. A. Sprowls is presi- 
dent; C. F. Thomas, vice-president and C. M. 
Kennedy, cashier. 

Joseph Seep, chairman of the board of the 
Oil City Trust Company of Oil City, Pa., 
and a pioneer in the oil industry, died re- 
cently at the age of eighty-nine. 

Earnings of the national banks of Phila- 
delphia during the period from March 23, 
1927 to February 28, 1928, averaged 26.33 on 
capital with income on average quotation 
for stock equal to 2.98 per cent. 






































































































































been organized as a subsidiary of the Bank- 
ers Trust Company of Philadelphia with au- 
thorized capital of $20,000,000, to deal in fi- 
nancing, investments and reorganizations. 

The Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Company 
has passed the $100,000,000 in deposits, rep- 
resenting an increase of ten millions since 
the first of the year. 

The board of managers of the Girard Trust 
Company of Philadelphia have selected J. 
Malcolm Johnston, assistant vice-president 
of the company. Mr. Johnston was for- 
merly assistant secretary. 

William H. Smith, formerly secretary and 
treasurer of the Lancaster Avenue Title and 


Trust Company of Philadelphia, has been 
elected president, succeeding George IP. 
Davis. 


The eighty-first annual report of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad for the year 1927 shows 
net income for the year amounting to $68,- 
160,296, equal to 13.6 per cent upon capital 
outstanding, as compared with 13.5 per cent 
in 1926. The report shows that although the 


company in 1927 suffered a loss of almost 
$45,000,000 in railway operating revenues, it 
actually earned net income exceeding that 
of 1926 by $592,337. 

The Roxborough Trust Company of Phila- 
delphia recently celebrated its tenth anni- 
versary with resources of $3,624,000. 
























































TRUST COMPANIES 


Boston 


Special Correspondence 
CLOUDING THE BRANCH BANK ISSUE 


The effort of Massachusetts trust com- 
panies to secure legislation which would 
place them on a par with national banks in 
providing branch banking facilities is likely 
to again suffer defeat because of apparent 
misunderstanding on the part of the law- 
makers. The legislative committee on banks 
and banking recently presented a_ report, 
with two members dissenting, which recom- 
mends that this measure be held over for 
the next annual session. The bill had the 
endorsement of the State Bank Commis- 
sioner; was favored by the Governor and 
bore a petition from the Massachusetts Trust 
Company Association. Its chief provision 
was to substitute a definitive branch policy 
for trust companies in place of the existing 
restriction which allows trust companies to 
have but one branch in their domiciliary 
town or city, subject to consent of the Bank 
Commissioner. 

Although there is latitude under present 
law to enable a trust company to operate 
more than one branch in its own community 
by virtue of consolidation with another trust 
company, such privilege is also subject to 
approval or veto by the Bank Commissioner. 
The fact remains that few consolidations 
have taken place in Boston or other cities 
with a view to maintaining branches. Also 
there is provision that a trust company may 
maintain an office outside of its home city 
or town providing such grant is obtained by 
special legislative permit. For some 
or other trust companies have not been able 
to obtain such legislative grant for outside 
branches. The sum and substance of the 
whole situation is that under the more lib- 
eral provisions of the McFadden Act the 
national banks have been rapidly expanding 
branch banking facilities by merger or other. 
wise in their respective communities while 
the announcement of a trust company secur- 
ing permission to maintain branches has been 
exceedingly rare. Most of the trust com- 
panies of Boston, for example, have but one 
branch. 

With the prevailing and seemingly eco- 
nomic urge in favor of branch banking de- 
velopment in those states which permit 
branch banking and where national banks 
therefore enjoy the same privilege under the 
provisions of the McFadden Act, it is con- 
ceivable that the existing restrictions upon 
Massachusetts trust companies as to branches, 


reason 
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$3,000,000 $3,500,000 





Cordial Cooperation 


in handling Boston 
and New England 
banking and fidu- 
ciary matters with 
promptness and ef- 
ficiency is to be 
found at 


The STATE STREET TRUST 
COMPANY 


ALLAN Fores, President 
BOSTON, MASS. 





Member Federal Reserve System 


may bear heavily against the trust com- 
panies and decidedly in favor of national 
branches. The cry that the provision in the 
bill submitted at the present legislature, 
which would permit trust companies to oper- 
ate a branch in an adjoining town where no 
trust company or branch now exists, is inim- 
ical to the intent of the McFadden law, is 
far-fetched. Such extension would again be 
subject to approval of the Bank Commis- 
sioner or the Board of Bank Incorporation, 
who have been extremely cautious in grant- 
ing new charters or applications for branches 
even within local limits. Such policy con- 
trasts strongly with the liberality of the 
Comptroller of the Currency in granting 
branch banking permits to national banks 
in this and other states. 

While your correspondent holds no brief 
for trust companies it must be admitted in 
fairness that trust companies in Massachu- 
setts should not be held down to one branch 
in its own community, except through con- 
solidation and when such limitation does not 
apply to national banks. With such legisla- 
tive disbarment against trust companies it 
is very likely that competing banks which 
are not constrained by state law, will not 
hesitate to follow up their advantage. 
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FAVORABLE REPORT ON TRUST COM- 
PANY BILL 


While the Massachusetts legislative com- 
mittee on banks and banking has disapproved 
the bill removing arbitrary restrictions 
against trust company branch banking facili- 
ties, it has reported favorably on an amend- 
ment urged by the state banking department 
which will permit dealings on the part of a 
trust company with a banking or investment 
where a director of a trust company 
is affiliated with such investment or banking 
firm as an officer or partner. Under existing 
law it is a criminal offense for a director of 
a trust company to receive either directly 
or indirectly any fee or commission in 
nection with any dealings with a trust com- 
pany of which he is a director and where 
he is also associated with an investment or 
banking firm. Under the provisions of the 
Federal Reserve Act such prohibition 
not apply to any dealings which a national 

k may have where its director is also 
partner of an 


house 


con- 


does 


licer or 
¢ firm. 
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investment or 


removing this handicap 
trust companies is likely to receive fa- 
le attention in 
val. There 
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FIDELITY TRUST COMPANY OF 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


Trust 
foremost in 
and its many 
's in this field has borne a 
lume of trust as well as 
inder administration. A recent finan- 
statement shows combined banking and 
department assets of $36,158,784. Of 
this total the amount of $21,552,730 belongs 
to the commercial banking department an4d 
$14.606,054 represent trust and sinking funds, 
exclusive of corporate trust 
Capital is $400,000; surplus, $400,000, and 
undivided profits, $858,940, with deposits ag- 
sregating $19,698,694. 

rhe roster of officers of the Fidelity Trust 
Company comprises the following: Chairman 
of the board, Charles Sumner Cook: presi- 
dent, Walter S. Wyman; 


Fidelity 
een 


Portland 
fostering trust 


Company of 
service 
diligent 
due return 
banking as- 


\Iaine years of 


trust 


vice-presidents ; 


appointments.- 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
“Fully equipped to render all 


Trust Company Services.” 


MONTGOMERY TRUST CO. 
SPARTANBURG. S. C. 
CHESTER D. WARD, Treasurer 


George H. Weeks, Guy P. Gannett, Roland 
Ik. Clark, Frank L. Palmer, Charles E. Fox, 
Joseph Pitts; secretary, Silas F. Skillin; 
treasurer, Walter P. Deering; assistant treas- 
urers: Harry F. Merrill, Alvin D. Merrill, Os- 
ear C. Robbins, Ernest M. and 
auditor, Herbert LL. 


Stockman, 
Crory. 


NEW ENGLAND BREVITIES 
The First National Bank of Bangor, Me., 
has been liquidated and its business absorbed 
by the Merrill Trust Company of that city. 
Application has been charter 
Trust Company in 
$200,000 and to con- 


made for a 
to organize the Fiduciary 
Boston with capital of 
itself 


fine chiefly to the transaction of trust 


business. 

Trust 

total 
increase of 
year. 

Gray 


City Bank and 
(iartford, Conn., 1 


SPP 004.000. an 


Company of 
ports deposits of 
over a million 
during the last 

Francis C. elected vice- 


president of the Lee, Higginson Trust Com- 


has been 
Boston. 

National Bank of Boston re- 
cently opened a branch office in Dorchester. 

Philip M. Childs, assistant secretary and 
director of the Columbian National Life In- 
surance Company, has been elected a direc- 
tor of the American Trust Company of Bos- 
ton. 

Karl L. Norris, vice-president of the Wet- 
more Savage Electrical Supply Company, has 
been elected president of the Saugus Trust 
Company of Lynn, Mass. 

The State Street Trust Company of Bos- 
ton has issued an interesting folder to de- 
positors and friends which directs attention 
to costs which an estate under administra- 
tion must pay. A master booklet entitled, 
“Will Making—the Chart of an Estate,” is 
provided by the State Street Trust Company 
which points out details of economical ad- 
ministration. 


pany of 


The Boston 
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The Mechanics’ Trust Company 


OF NEW JERSEY 


BAYONNE, N. J. 


COLLECTIONS—Dailly Presentation by Our Messengers on Staten Island 
(Borough of Richmond, New York City) 


JERSEY CITY (Including Greenville) 


HOBOKEN and BAYONNE 


COLLECTIONS FOR AND ACCOUNTS OF BANKS SOLICITED 
Reciprocal Balances Based on Volume of Business 


Organized 1886 


ONLY TRUST COMPANY IN NEW JERSEY THAT CLEARS THROUGH 
THE NEW YORK CLEARING HOUSE 





HEADS FIRST NATIONAL CORPORATION 
OF BOSTON 

At a recent meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the First National Corporation of 
Boston, Daniel G. Wing, chairman of the 
board of the First National Bank of Boston, 
was elected chairman of the board of the 
First National Corporation and B. W. Traf- 
ford, president of the First National Bank 
of Boston, was elected vice-chairman. Allan 
M. Pope was elected president. The follow- 
ing new directors were elected by the stock- 
holders; James Coggeshall, Jr., Arthur C. 
Turner and Nevil Ford. 


Mr. Pope, the new president, although for 


some years a 
born in 


resident of New York, was 
and is a descendant of a 
long line of Boston merchants and bankers. 
He is a graduate of the United States Mili- 
tary Academy of the Class of 1903 and re- 
signed as colonel of the General Staff of the 
Army soon after his return from France 
after the war to join the staff of the First 
National Corporatien in 
New York the following year to become 
manager of the New York office and later 
executive vice-president. He is chairman 
of the board of the Institute of International 
Finance, a member of the Advisory Com- 
mittee of the American Acceptance Council, 
and a director of several corporations. 
James Coggeshall, Jr., one of the new di- 
rectors, is a vice-president of the First Na- 
tional Corporation in charge of sales. He is 
a graduate of Harvard, Class of 1918. He 
joined the corporation in 1919 as a salesman 
and later took charge of its Chicago office 
as manager. He returned to Boston in 1925 
as vice-president and manager of the 
ton office. 


Soston 


3oston, moving to 


30S- 
A. C. Turner and Nevil Ford, the 
other new directors, are vice-presidents of 
the First National Corporation resident in 
New York. 


ALLAN M. POPE 


Recently elected president of the First National 
Corporation of Boston 


The American Security and Trust Com- 
pany of Washington, D. C. recently selected 
the Los-Angeles-First National Trust and 
Savings Bank of Los Angeles, as its first 
correspondent on the Pacific Coast. 

The board of directors of the United States 
Mortgage & Trust Company, New York, at 
a recent meeting declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of 3% per cent on the capital stock. 
This is the first dividend declared since the 
recent increase in capital from $3,000,000 to 
$5,000,000. 
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SECURITY TRUST COMPANY 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


Member Federa! Reserve System 


Executes Trusts of Every Description—Transacts a General Banking 
Business—Prompt Attention to Requests for Information and Assis- 
tance.—Correspondence invited. 


Capital, $1,000,000 Surplus and Profits, $1,400,000 


OFFICERS 
JOHN S. ROSSELL, President 
LEVI L. MALONEY, Vice-President 
SS BPA tir ie, 
S W. Corner Sixth and » Vice-President 
Market Sts HARRY J. ELLISON. Sec'y & Trust Officer 
THOMAS J. MOWBRAY, Treasurer 





HAMILTON-BURR DUEL PISTOLS EXBHIB- in the main banking lobby of the Union 
ITED BY UNION TRUST CO., CLEVELAND Trust Company of Cleveland, Ohio, which 
The brace of pistols used by Alexander caused an unusual amount of interest and 
Hamilton and Aaron Burr in their famous comment. An oil portrait of Hamilton by 
duel July 11, 1804 on the Jersey shore, oppo- Vanderlyn, a colonial artist, and letters from 
site New York City, was a feature display George Washington and Alexander Hamil- 
ton were included in the display. 
These relics cf Revolutionary days belong 
to Mrs. H. E. Gilpin of Shaker Heights, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Her  great-grandfather, 
John B. Chureh, had them made in Eng- 
land to complete his gentleman’s wardrobe 
prior to his coming to America. Church and 
Alexander Hamilton married sisters. Church 
first used this brace of pistols in a duel with 
Aaron Burr, nipping a button off Burr's coat. 
The following year he loaned them to Philip 
Hamilton, eldest son of Alexander Hamil- 
ton for his duel with Eckert. Young Ham- 
ilton was killed with one of these pistols. 
Two years later, on the same spot and with 
these pistols, Alexander Hfamilton, a Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, met Aaron Burr, a 
Vice-President of the United States. 
The Mercer Trust Company and Colonial 
Brace of pistols used by Alexander Hamilton ‘Trust Company of Trenton, N. J., have been 
and Aaron Burr in their famous duel, which is erged with combined capital and surplus 
— ee Sy an = of $4,000,000 and with H. Arthur Smith as 
; Cleveland. P president. 


CONDITION OF BOSTON TRUST COMPANIES 


Surplus and 
Undivided Assets 
Profits Deposits Trust Dept. 
Capital Feb. 28,1928 Feb. 28, 1928 Feb. 28, 1928 
American Trust Co.. te a ...31,500,000 $2,809,974.05 $22,368,680.46 $4,022,857.17 
Beacon Trust Co ; ; 000,000 2,251,982.03 21,251,316.10 
Boston Safe Deposit and Trust Co....... . 1,000,000 4,126,568.64 —19,453,369.82  140,831,223.22 
Charleston Trust Co. Lowes var ~ Oe 32,649.75 1,040,562.46 
Columbia Trust Co... Cc... . 5002000 132,499.06 1,177,732.51 
Commerce and Trust Co ,000,000 377,606.07 4,789,982.70 
Exchange Trust Co. . ... 1,250,000 — 1,281,604.85 6,753,058.72 
Jamaica Plain Trust Co 200,000 77,365.03 1,734,146.31 
Lee, Higginson Trust Co 500,000 500,000.00 6,669,513.42 
BPOOTEy DUMB OO. 6.5 6c cecasacacsicstccce. OOOO 762,552.05 6,736,085.45 ,285.0- 
New England Trust Co . 1,000,000 2,911,073.77 24,016,804.32 91 
Rs ORG TMOG soe oe oe ok ow, Sn x dares the 15,000,000 16,461,522.81 158,122,101.40 152,417,355.46 
Peabody Trust Co 500,000 101,312.29 301,683.94 629,432.42 
State coon es) Hie |) AO, 3,000,000 3,949 ,526.46 58,117,403.46 25,377,800.14 
nited States Trust Co 1,850,111.00 9,752,019.60 6,697 561.65 
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Chicago 
Special Correspondence 
STATEWIDE CLEARING HOUSE 

ASSOCIATIONS 
The Illinois Bankers Association is setting 
the pace among 
in bringing all 
within 


state bankers’ associations 
banks and trust companies 
the protection of coordinated cleny- 
ing house supervision, coordination of coun- 
ty groups, credit exchange bureaus and mili- 
tant For the first time in 
the history of the United States a statewide 


protective units. 
group of bankers under the direction of this 
has begun a cooperative plan to 
public by mutual clearing house 
which will 


state. F. Guy ITlitt. chairman of 


association 
protect the 
examination embrace the 
the 
counties in the 

1Ois, at the 
mncil of the 


entinrs 
esroup 
ses the 


hern portion of 


which compri extreme 


[linois behest of 
cutive C Association lins 
composed of HT. R. 
Mitchell, Earl B. 


Crawford and O. M. Karraker to per 


doa committee 


se 
ne, 2. EB Jaekson, 


fect a Glearing house organization itn that 


district to foster secure banking. 


Iinois has escaped a large propertion of 
bank failures that have 


neighhoring 


been so disastrous ia 
the last 
eause of able management. 


states in few vears, be 
Illinois was the 
birthplace of mutual examination and super- 
vision of Danks, which 
Chicago more than 20 
then no Chicago 
ever lost 
idea later 
other large 


established in 
and 
bank 
a penny for its depositors. 
adovted by New York and 
with the result that cdiffi- 
culties of a clearing house association bank 
always have been adjusted because of mutual 
examination and = supervision. Experience 
has demonstrated that the clearing 
house plan will bring more depositors. 


Was 


years since 


ago, 
clearing house has 
The 
Was 


cities 


also 


The 207 banks in the Chicago Federal 
Reserve district reporting savings accounts 
have total of $1,022,453,000 of 
counts. 


savings ac- 


Copyright, 8. W. Straus & Co. 


PICTORIAL MAP OF CHICAGO’S HAR. 
BOR AND INDUSTRIAL REGION 
Chicago’s present and projected expansion 
of harbor and industrial operations are viy- 
idly presented in pictorial maps recently pre- 
pared and issued in printed -form by the 
Northern Trust Company of that city. A 
glance at these maps provides a comprehen 
sive and birdseye view of the great indus- 
trial developments as well as the ambitious 
plans for harbor improvements which prom- 
ise to materialize under pressure of Chicago’s 
indomitable “IT Will” Thes 
help to visualize Chicago’s incomparable and 


world ¢ 


spirit 


maps 


‘ategic position as a nter for com 
situated at the natural 


the industrial 


merce and industry. 
crossroads between 
aericultural West, the rich 
North and the cotton and 
South and Southwest. Latest statistics 
volume of Chicago's’ 

12 billions of dollars. 


Chicagoans have for 


ore fields 


cattle 
the annual 
at over 
many 
action for 
Lakes-St. 


years 


p Psi] 
in Congressicnal etion 
the Great 


Great 


| 
comp 


Lawrence as well as the 
Lakes Gulf waterway. 
are on the 


These dreams 
way to becoming actualities. The 
Commercial Club and other progressive bodics 
are joining forces to bring about the comple- 
tion of gigantic harbor 
port facilities with a 
cago the largest 
harbor 


improvements and 
view to making Chi- 
inland port in the world. 
These and Chicago River improve- 
ments now actively under way. The 
maps prepared by the Northern Trust Com- 
pany show the wide compass of plans being 
developed by the Committee on Chicago Har- 
bor and Port Survey of the Commercial Club 
to serve great industries and adequately to 
provide for the future of the nation’s inland 
traffic. 


are 


Lucius Teter, president of Chicago Trust 
Company attended the annual conference of 


the American 
Chamber of 
April 4th. 


Section of the International 
Commerce at Paris, France, 
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Mortgage 
Investors 


Specializing Since 1879 in Serving 
Life Insurance Companies 


CODY TRUST COMPANY 


105 So. LaSalle Street 
CHICAGO 


GROWTH OF HARRIS TRUST AND 
SAVINGS BANK 


A comparative statement of deposits re- 
veals the exceptional growth of the Harris 
Trust & Savings Bank of Chicago since its 
incorporation in 1907 when the bank succeed- 
ed to the old established business of N. W. 
Harris & Co. Within three weeks after 
incorporation the bank has acquired depos- 
its of $3,268,318. Eleven years later, in 1918, 
deposits amounted to $26,498,680 and from 
that time to the present there was a tre- 
mendous spurt to total of $84,274,693, as 
registered in the latest official report. Re- 
sources total $98,783,898 with capital of $4,- 
00,000; surplus $5,000,000 and undivided 
profits of $1,288,096. 

The Harris Organization embraces the 
Harris Trust & Savings Bank with resident 
representatives in 44 cities and including 
correspondent offices of Harris Forbes & Co., 
offices in New York, Boston, Montreal, To- 
‘onto and London, England. 


CHICAGO TRUST COMPANY’S NOTABLE 
RECORD 

The Chicago Trust Company may be justly 
proud of its record of growth during the 
last five years in that its deposits have more 
than doubled in this period. Although one 
consolidation took place during this time 
that with the National Bank of Conimerce 
the record of growth would still show a 
doubling of deposits, even without the aid 


{f this consolidation. 


In February, 1928, deposits were $15,985.- 
vod and two years later amounted to §822,- 
879,891. In February, 1927, the sum stood at 
S27 

riod on February 28, 1928, the total amounted 
to 837,325,259, a gain of nearly 22 millions. 
The latest report shows aggregate resources 
Of $43,089,723, with eapital of $2,400,000; 
surplus $1,600,000 and undivided profits of 
S02.351, besides reserves of $217,419. 
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27.561,259 and completing the five year pe- 
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STRONG POSITION OF UNION TRUST 
COMPANY OF CHICAGO 
Chartered in 1857 as one of the three old- 
est banks in Chicago, the Union Trust Com- 
pany has maintained a position of dominat- 
ing strength during its generations of serv- 
ice under the direction of members of the 
Rawson family. The latest financial state- 
ment shows total resources of $102,287,1S82, 
including cash on hand and due from banks 
$16,859,000; U. S. government securities $5,- 
610,000; loans and discounts $68,178,000; 
bonds and stocks $6,838,000. Deposits total 
$90,209,298. Capital is $38,000,000; surplus 
$4,000,000 and undivided profits of $1,065,- 
37 and the sum of $844,112 as reserves for 
depreciation and other contingencies. 


FIRST NATIONAL OF CHICAGO COM- 
PLETES BUILDING ALTERATIONS 

The First National Bank of Chicago recent- 
ly conducted an old-fashioned “house-warm- 
ing’’ to celebrate the completion of altera- 
tions in its bank premises at a cost of $8,- 
000,000, and to take care of its future growth. 
The three banking departments were recently 
completed with the commercial banking de- 
partment occupying the second floor, the sav- 
ings department the entire first floor from 
Dearborn to Clark street, and the new safety 
vaults occupying a space of 120x50ft. and 
containing 35,000 deposit boxes. The work 
has been under construction for more than 
three years while operations of the bank were 
carried on as usual. 

An historical exhibit covering a _ period 
from 18638 to 1928, since the bank has been 
operated under its present name, was one of 
the features of the opening week. Among 
the exhibits were relics from the Great Chi- 
cago Fire; a desk which went through the 
Fire in the First National Bank; an exhibit 
from the Chicago Historical Society; a num- 
ber of ships and railroad models; plaster re- 
productions of the Tribune Tower, the new 
Daily News Building, the new Chicago Eve- 
ning Post Building, the new Chicago Board 
of Trade Building, and the Fountain of Time; 
plaster reconstructions of the Chicago Plan 
Commission, the South Park Commission, the 
Lincoln Park Board, and a number of others 
which constituted a miniature Chicago Fair, 
covering period of last sixty-five years. 

The Manufacturers National Bank of Rock- 
ford, Ill., has changed its name to the Manu- 
facturers National Bank and Trust Co. 

The Empire Trust & Savings Bank, with a 
capital of $200,000, has opened for business 
in Chicago. 
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G. HOWLETT DAVIS 


Solicitor of Patents 
Trade-mark Expert 


(25 Years Experience) 


700 Tenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Che 
National Commercial Bank 
and Trust Company 
OF ALBANY.N. Y. 
Capital and Surplus $4,500,000 


Main Office, 60 STATE STREET 
Park Branch, 200 WASHINGTON AVE. 








FIRST NATIONAL BASKETBALL TEAM 
WINS BLUE RIBBON 

The doughty basketball team composed of 
employees of the First National Bank of 
Chicago may fairly lay claim to the bankers’ 
championship for the United States. Follow- 
ing four-time winners in the Chicago Bank- 
ers’ League, the First National term recent- 
ly defeated an all-star team of New Orleans 
Bankers with two straight games. The play- 
ers were chaperoned by Roy E. Marquardt, 
assistant vice-president of the First National 
and Paul Nordstrom, director of athletics. 
By way of diversion both teams were enter- 
tained at the Gulfport resort where they 
were entertained by President Traylor and 
Vice-president Hagey of the First National. 
To clinch the victory the Chicago team met 
and defeated, during the following week, the 
erack team of the Equitable Trust Company 
of New York. 


Thomas I. Denmark has been elected vice- 
president and director in charge of the 
Athens Office of the Citizens and Southern 
National Bank of Savannah, Ga. 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS OF RESERVE 
CITY BANKERS ASS’N 

Wm. F. Augustine, vice-president of the 
National Shawmut Bank of Boston, was 
elected president of the Association of Re- 
serve City Bankers at the conclusion of the 
annual convention of that organization heid 
recently in New Orleans. Lawrence W. Eley, 
cashier of the Los Angeles-First National 
Trust & Savings Bank, was elected vice- 
president. W. L. Lamb, treasurer, Commerce 
Guardian Trust & Savings Bank of Toledo; 
Rh. R. Hunter, vice-president, Equitable Trust 
Company of New York; C. A. Barr, vice- 
president of the Continental National Bank 
& Trust Company of Chicago, and V. J. 
Alexander, vice-president of the American 
National Bank of Nashville, were elected di- 
rectors. 


George H. Bangert, president of the Manu- 
facturers and Traders Peoples Trust 
pany of Buffalo, was elected chairman of 
Group One of the New York State Bankers’ 
Association at the annual meeting of that 
croup held in Buffalo recently. 


Com- 


CRACK BASKETBALL TEAM OF First NATIONAL BANK OF CHICAGO WHICH CLAIMS BANKERS’ 
CHAMPIONSHIP FOR THE UNITED STATES 
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(CENTRAL [RUST 


COMPANY OF ILLINOIS 


125 W. MONROE STREET at LaSALLE 
CHICAGO 


\ 


Capital Stock . Sim 
Surplus . . . a ah- ae? ta 


Undivided Profit a a eee 


Resources . . ... .« e 


$6,000,000 
4,000,000 
1,213,563 
119,794,536 


(From Report of Condition, February 28, 1928) 





A large Chicago bank, complete in all departments, 
and paying particular attention to the business of 
correspondents. 











The educational committee of the 
Merchants Trust Company of Chicago is 
conducting a of meetings for trust 
department members. M. B. Lowell, assis- 
tant secretary of the company, lectured re- 
cently on “Guardianships, Conservatoryships 
and Federal and Inheritance 


Illinois Guaranty Company of New York an- 
nounces the appointment of R. G. Rouse as 
assistant manager of the buying department. 
W. C. Hoagland, formerly with the com- 
pany’s Boston office, has been named man- 
ager of the municipal buying department at 
the main office. 


series 


Taxes.” 


CONDITION OF CHICAGO TRUST COMPANIES © 
Surplus an 


Undivided Profits, 
Dee. 31, 1927 





Banks Capital Book 


Value 


Deposits, 
Dec. 31, 1927 


Bid Asked 


NANCE? MRI ong She ios ease states $2,500,000 
Boulevard Bridge Bank 500,000 
*Central Trust Co 6,000,000 
Chicago Trust Co 

*Continental National Bank & Trust Co.35,000,000 
Drovers Trust 350,000 
OS SGN SRT ee te eee eee 7,500,000 
Franklin Trust 300,000 
Guarantee Trust 300,000 
Harris Trust 4,000,000 
Illinois Merchants Trust Co........... 15,000,000 
Mercantile Trust & Savings 600,000 
DPOUGRNOINS “PERNT COO...) ss 050.0 5 ccaie viele 6-616 care 2,000,000 
Northwestern Trust & Savings.......... 1,250,000 
Peoples Trust & Savings..............- 1,000,000 
Sheridan Trust & Savings 1,000,000 
State Bank of Chicago (New) 
Union Bank.... 

Union Trust Co 

West Side Trust & Savings 
Woodlawn Trust & Savings 


1,000,000 
3,000,000 
700,000 
600,000 


5,000,000" 


$2,201,308.75 
431,404.70 
5,149,140.38 
2,283,898.37 
33,973,776.51 
650,000.00 
12,731,420.40 
681,055.87 
455,552.96 
6,060,766.00 
30,278,349.85 
413,894.68 
6,110,993.20 
832,656.39 
801,392.14 
507,118.44 
8,204,623.11 
1,200,649.93 
5,118,783.48 
401,415,45 
414,854.96 


*Central Trust Bank value does not include Securities Co. 


+Stock owned by First National Bank. 


Corrected by F. M. Zeiler & Co. members Chicago Stock Exchange, 929 Rookery Bldg. 


$33,109,601.77 
12,719,021.68 
108,268,698.27 
36,193,042.88 
541,322,335.02 
7,515,166.57 
116,511,191.16 
5,031,425.06 
2,813,706.35 
$1,398,382.00 
383,334,510.32 
11,207,962.00 
60,476,919.89 
19,556,000.82 
25,247,610.90 
12,774,810.05 
60,603 ,438.54 
9,303,044.54 
93,825,259.72 
13,751,780.78 
9,092,879.62 


193 
186 


170 


332 
235 


450 
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St. Louis 


Special Correspondence 


POLITICS AND BUSINESS PROSPECTS 

With the presidential campaign drawing 
near and “favorite sons” already charging up 
and down the highways and byways, the 
“poor farmer’ again becomes the favorite 
object of political solicitude. With general 
business conditions steadily improving and 
farmers in a better position financially than 
they have experienced in many years, the 
professional politicians are finding it an ex- 
ceedingly difficult and ungrateful task to 
kindle “agrarian revolt” or any of those 
specious pleas of social uplift which have in 
past years found more or less fruitful soil 
in this section of the country. The average 
intelligent and industrious farmer realizes 
that redress from handicaps must come from 
solution of problems more closely at home 
rather than vain reliance upon artificial rem- 
edies conceived by fertile political imagina- 
tions at Washington. He can no longer com- 
plain of any lack of credit at reasonable rates 
and what is perhaps most helpful is the 
fact that he receives no such inducements as 
in the past to indulge in the kind of indebt- 
edness and financing which has been largely 
responsible for bank failures in the agricul- 
tural 

Business and industrial conditions, follow- 
ing the letdown during the closing months of 
last year, are decidedly on the mend. There 
is steady expansion in the steel and iron in- 
dustries, of automobiles with distribu- 
tion in wholesale and manufacturing as well 
as retail lines appreciably ahead of last year. 
There is abundance of money and credit 
available for all legitimate requirements and 
the crop situation is most promising. The 
winter wheat plant gives assurance of a pro- 
duction above the average, depending upon 
further favorable weather. <All in all there 
is a feeling that the vear 1928 will be one of 
favorable development and further adjust- 
ment, 


states. 


sale 


RECEDING TIDE OF BANK CHARTERS 

One of the most gratifying tendencies in 
the banking situation in the Middle West and 
agricultural the marked decrease 
in number of charters granted for new banks. 
This is primarily due to improved supervi- 
and the now fairly general authority 
conferred upon state banking commissioners 
and superintendents to their dis- 
cretion in passing upon applications. It is 
now rarely possible for a group of respect- 
able citizens to secure a charter merely by 
complying to certain technical requirements. 


states is 


sion 


exercise 


“TRUST SERVICE 
EXCLUSIVELY” 


THE ST. LOUIS UNION TRUST 
COMPANY does not receive de- 





posits. Its entire organization and 
facilities are devoted to one specific 
object: EFFICIENT TRUST 
SERVICE. 


Because of its stability, its experi- 
enced staff of trained Trust Com- 
pany executives, and its capital and 
surplus of $10,000,600.00, the ST. 
LOUIS UNION TRUST COM- 
PANY offers an unexcelled service. 


St. Louis Union Trust Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Oldest Trust Company in Missouri 





Affiliated with First National Bank 








The banking authorities first apply rigid rules 
as to the financial responsibility as well as 
character of the promoters and then are guided 
by examinations as to whether additional 
hanking facilities are really needed in the 
community where the proposed bank is to 
operate. The result of applying such tests is 
that few charters are granted because the 
situation in most communities is yet such as 
to encourage reduction of number of banks 
through merger. 

The policy more generally observed now is 
well expressed by State Finance Commission- 
er S. L. Cantley of Missouri when he stated 
recently : 

“If Missouri had 300 fewer State 
and trust companies, bank resources and ac- 
commodations would be enlarged and han! 
failures would be rare indeed. This would 
afford individual earning power sufficient to 
absorb losses without embarrassment. 
unprofitable banks must sooner or later pass 
out, not through prejudice, but from neces- 
sity, and the sooner the better, if in passing 
loss can be avoided.” 


banks 


Small. 


Merger has been completed of the Bank of 
Bloomfield. Mo., with the Stoddard County 
Trust Company under the title of Bloomfield 
Bank and Trust Company. 
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Fiduciary Service 


~ vwinSt.Louis ~ ~ 


NDIVIDUALS and corporations requiring fiduci- 
I ary service in St. Louis are invited to corre- 
spond with the Trust Department of the 
National Bank of Commerce in St. Louis. 

Our Trust Department is one of the largest and 
oldest operating under National banking laws. 
A staff of trained executives and modern facili- 
ties enable us to offer a service that is highly 


— 


National nal Bank of Commerce 
Federal Commerce Trust Come 


Broadway 





ST. LOUIS BANKERS “UP IN THE AIR” 
“The spirit of St. Louis” which sustained 
Lindbergh in his flight acruss the Atlantic, 
is very much in evidence among St. Louis 
bankers. They are giving zealous encour- 
agement to making this city a leading center 
of aviation for commercial and business as 
well as other reasons. Construction of more 
air ports is one of the means and another 
is to encourage use of air mail and use of 
airplanes for hurried business trips. 
Typieal of the “airwise”’ habit of St. 
ans is an incident which occurred recently 
at the First National Bank. There came up 
a business transaction which required hasty 
personal negotiation and closure in Kansas 
City. Train schedules were too slow. It 
Was decided to make use of the airplane and 
Vice-president Bert H. Land and Frank C. 
Hunt, assistant vice-president enlisted for 
Service. They flew to Kansas City and re- 
turned on the evening of the same day, 
a Ryan monoplane with Milt Girton as pilot. 


Louis- 


LIABILITY OF BANK OFFICERS AND 
DIRECTORS 

decision was rendered re- 
Supreme Court of Missouri 


An important 
cently by the 


using ~ 


We act as 
Executor, 
Administrator, 
Trustee or 
Guardian, 
Court Deposi- 
tory and in all 
other recog- 
nized Trust 
Capacities. 


pany 


Olive to Pine 


Which holds officers and directors of banks 
in that state liable to civil procedure for 
the recovery of deposits which have been 
accepted when a bank is in a condition bor- 
dering on insolvency. The court holds that 
insolvency is prima facie evidence that the 
director or officer knew of such insolvent 
condition when acepting deposits. The issue 
Was raised in an appeal brought by a de- 
positor in the defunct Mutual Bank of Green- 
castle, against directors for return of a 
deposit of $700 before the bank closed. The 
Supreme Court dismissed the demurrer of 
the defendants in holding constitutional sec- 
tions of the Missouri statutes which deter- 
mine civil liability of bank officers and di- 
rectors when bank is in an insolvent condi- 
tion and establishing the legal assumption 
that proof of insolvency of the bank carries 
with it proof of knowledge on the part 
of officers and directors. 


The First National Bank of St. Louis, 
through its industrial real estate department, 
is conducting a broad advertising campaign 
to attract industrial interest and manufac- 
turers to locate on favorable sites in St. 
Louis or vicinity. 
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THE OHIO SAVINGS BANK & TRUST CO. 


to ceo, On To 


We invite correspondence from banks, trust companies and corporations desiring fiduciary or 
financial representation in this city. Prompt and efficient service, based on 
experience and thorough equipment 


Officers 


GEORGE M. JONES, President Rosert C. Dunn, Asst. Sec’y and Asst. Trust Officer 


EDWARD KIRSCHNER, Vice-President R. P. WHITEHEAD, Asst. Sec’y and Asst. Trust Officer 
co. P. Spc pmeig Mone tober reergal and Trust Officer J, H, LocHBIHLER, Assistant Treasurer 

EYMOUR H. Horr, Vice-President ney : é 
Amoi F. MITCHELL, Vice President JaMEs W. ECKENRODE, Assistant Treasurer 


CHARLES A. FRESE, Treasurer ARTHUR W. WEBER, Assistant Secretary 
CLaAuDE A. CAMPBELL, Secretary Harry F. Manor, Assistant Secretary 
JoHN LANDGRAF, Assistant Secretary FERDINAND G. MEIER, Auditor 





WEISENBURGER “DRAFTED” BY ST. dent of the National Bank of Commerce in 
LOUIS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE St. Louis, was destined to play an even 
The prediction made in this magazine last greater role in the seria? and general business 
year that Walter B. Weisenburger, vice-presi- Seresapane! - nat ng ere has nave 
come true. Yielding to importunities from 
more than 100 leading men of St. Louis and 
including Colonel Lindbergh, he has _ relin- 
quished his connection with the National 
Bank of Commerce to assume the office of 
president and executive head of the reor- 
ganized Chamber of Commerce. In acceding 
to the request of the citizens President John 
G. Lonsdale of the National Bank of Com- 
merce said, “the bank feels it is doing a 
public service in releasing Weisenburger for 
the important capacity of president of the 
Chamber of Commerce.” 

Mr. Weisenburger came to St. Louis from 
Hannibal, Mo., in 1917 and after servinz 
in various official capacities at the Chamber 
of Commerce, joined the National Bank of 
Commerce in 1921, of which he was made 
vice-president in 1924 in charge of advertis- 
ing and public relations. He has been fore- 
most in nearly every civie activity in St. 
Louis and the members of the Chamber of 
Commerce look forward to a new régime of 

development under his direction. 


At the St. Louis Conference of Bank Comp- 
trollers and Auditors, Osear G. Schalk, Comp- 
troller of the Mercantile Trust Company was 

. ee Tea elected chairman. Fielding Hollocher of the 
W. P. WEISENBURGER First National Bank was elected vice-chair- 
Vice-president, National Bank of Commerce in St. Louis, man and Adolf H. Hanser of the Mercantile 


who has been elected President and executive head of the <n ‘ . oe aria: aes ; i ceinniatun aerae 
reorganized Chamber of Commerce of St. Louis Trust Company was chosen secretary. 








COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF ST. LOUIS TRUST COMPANIES 
Surplus and 

Undivided Profits, Deposits, _ 

Capital Dec. 31, 1927 Dec. 31, 1927 

American Trust Co eeeeeeee $1,000,000 $623,896.91 $13,333,679.63 
Liberty Central Trust Co.... 3,000,000 1,260,798.06 37,190,122.08 
Mercantile Trust Co...... ..++- 3,000,000 8,733,028.49 61,690,082.22 
Mississippi Valley Trust Co betas 3,000,000 5,235,320.57 42,033,378.71 
North St. Louis Trust Co ate Ris 200,000 112,213.98 2,883,133.93 
South Side Trust Co 200,000 138,905.48 2,757,158.97 


















Pittsburgh 


Special Correspondence 
BANKING DEPOSITS PASS BILLION MARK 

Increase in banking deposits and clearing 
figures afford substantial evidence of the 
stimulation in business and especially in in- 
dustrial quarters in this city since the first 
of the year. A summary of the latest reports 
from national banks, trust companies and 
state banks of Pittsburgh reveals that de- 
posits have passed the billion figure with 
total of $1,012,646,288, distributed as follows. 
National banks, $510,189,376; trust com- 
panies, $346,658,258, and state banks, $155,- 
798,654. From the standpoint of capital, sur- 
plus and profits employed, the trust com- 
panies maintain a considerable lead with 
$22.510,400 capital and $92,716,184 surplus 
and undivided profits, to which total the 
Union Trust Company contributes $52,954,000 
surplus. The national banks have combined 
capital of $80,050,000; surplus and undivided 
profits of $45,985,825. 

Among the trust companies the Union 
Trust leads with deposits of $134,250,674, 
representing an increase of nearly five mil- 
lions since the first of the year. The Peoples 
Savings and Trust Company reports deposits 
of $36.486,000; the Colonial Trust Company, 
$25.618,000; the Fidelity Title & Trust Com- 
pany, $17,662,226; the Commonwealth Trust 
Company, $23,618,000; and the Pittsburg 
Trust Company, $13,969,000. 

Trust funds have also shown substantial 
increase. Exclusive of corporate trusts the 
Union Trust Company reports trust funds of 
$295.288,000; the Fidelity Title & Trust Com- 
pany, $159,432,000; Peoples Savings & Trust 
Company, &S9,SST,000; Colonial Trust Com- 
pany, $29,000,000; Commonwealth Trust 
Company, $25,987,000. 


A.C. ROBINSON ON FRENCH CURRENCY 
AND FINANCES 

In a communication from Paris, A. C. Rob- 
inson, president of the Peoples Savings and 
Trust Company of Pittsburgh, comments 
upon the progress which has been made in 
bringing the frane to the point of stabiliza- 
tion. He said in part: “The frane could be 
Stabilized any time, but for some reasons 
formal action is deferred. The general elec- 


tions are next. No matter even if the so-— 


Cialists win, the frane will be stabilized at 
4 to 4% cents, probably waiting to let busi- 
hess fully adjust itself to this level. People 
are saving money, capital is increasing. The 
people want peace and will overrule the poli- 
ticians.” 
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PITTSBURGH 


FIDELITY TITLE AND TRUST CO, 


341-343 FOURTH AVE. PITTSBURGH. 
ES: TABLISHED + 2886 


CTS in all trust capac- 

ities. Trust accounts 

managed ag¢regate more 
than $160,000,000. 


APITAL, Surplus and 

undivided profits 
more than $9,000,000. 
Handles checking ac- 
counts of corporations, 
firms and individuals. 








PITTSBURGH BREVITIES 

Market sale price for shares of Union 
Trust Company of Pittsburgh recently re- 
corded the highest figure of $10,100 per 
share, which is also regarded as the highest 
price ever paid anywhere for bank or trust 
company stock. 

T. M. Girdler, president of Jones & Laugh- 
lin Steel Corporation, has been elected a di- 
rector of the Union National Bank of Pitts- 
burgh. 

Consolidation of the Farmers Deposit Sav- 
ings Bank with the Farmers Deposit Na- 
tional Bank of Pittsburgh has been ratified. 

Former Governor William C. Sproul of 
Pennsylvania, who died several weeks ago 
at Media, left no ‘will, it was learned, when 
letters of administration were applied for 
by a son. 

J. Boyd MecKown, vice-president, secretary 
and treasurer of the Peoples Savings and 
Trust Company of Pittsburgh, recently com- 
pleted his twenty-fifth year of association 
with that organization. 

The Bank of Pittsburgh, N. A., announces 
the opening of a new travel department, in 
charge of F. R. Burns. 

Louis A. Meyran, a director of the Citizens 
Savings Bank, has been added to the board 
of directors of the Colonial Trust Company. 
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Cleveland 


Special Correspondence 
CLOSER COOPERATION AMONG TRUST 
OFFICERS 

Although trust department operations have 
attained large volume of business and a 
high degree of refinement in service, in 
Cleveland, there is still lacking a desirable 
degree of cooperation among trust officers. 
Sentiment is developing in favor of a Cor- 
porate Fiduciaries Association which shall 
function in much the same manner as such 
organizations have developed in New York, 
Boston, Chicago, St. Louis, Buffalo and many 
other larger cities. 

The nucleus for an association has a!- 
ready been provided by informal meetings 
which are attended by representatives of the 
trust departments. From a small group of 
about six this informal organization has in- 
creased to twenty members. Meetings are 
held once a month, except during the Sum- 
mer and the discussions have been 
‘carried on freely. There is a feeling, how- 
ever, that more good might be accomplished 
through a Corporate Fiduciary Association 
which would have its various standing com- 
mittees to conduct continuous work along 
special lines. 

The remarkable increase in the volume and 
variety of trust assets brings also new re- 
sponsibilities and problems which can best 
be negotiated by exchange of common ex- 
perience and clearly defined policies. That 
much has been demonstrated by the informal 
meetings of trust officers. Likewise, there 
arise questions of a legislative nature which 
eall for united action and which is now 
lacking because of the absence of organiza- 
tion among engaged in and familiar 
with trust service requirements. 


season 


those 


PROSPERITY HAS BECOME “SELECTIVE” 

“Trade Winds.” the publication issued by 
the Union Trust Company of Cleveland, sums 
up in its current issue the general business 
situation as follows: “As the season ad- 
vances, it becomes more evident that al- 
though the country at large is enjoying re- 
newed business activity, it by no means em- 
braces all industries and trades. Even with- 
in any one group which appears to be par- 
ticularly prosperous, an analysis might show 
this prosperity quite unevenly distributed. 
Total industrial production is increasing, 
Without any question, but it appears to be 
increasing chiefly in certain particular in- 
dustries, especially steel and automobiles, 
and in certain districts. Similarly, the bene- 


Testseetevsaeater 


THE COLONIAL 


TRUST COMPANY 
=—— PITTSBURGH, PA. =——= 
Trust Funds - - $44,000,000 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
$6,900,000 
Total Resources - - 


$35,000,000 
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fits of last vear’s farm prosperity are un 
equally distributed. 

“The situation at the present time is one 
of selective prosperity, with recovery in full 
swing in certain distinct industries, such as 
steel and automobiles, but lagging behind in 
others, such as textiles and coal. Not only 
is prosperity unevenly distributed by indus- 
tries, but it is likewise unevenly distributed 
territorially. The total business done in 
the country and the total purchasing power 
of the country are very large, but 
time may lapse before they will be more 
evenly spread out among industry in gen- 
eral.” 


some 


OHIO BREVITIES 

The Fifth Third Union Trust Company ot 
Cincinnati is conducting a 
ings for life underwriters and trust 
tives. Speakers at recent meetings were 
M. A. Linton, vice-president of the Provi 
dent Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Charles R. Holden, vice-president of the 
Union Trust Company of Chicago. 


series of meet- 


exect- 


and 


The Cleveland Trust Company led the rot!l 
for mortgage loans in Cuyahoga County dur- 
ing Mareh with total of $3,038,846; the 
Union Trust Company following with $2.921.- 
000 and the Guardian Trust 
$1,064,605. 


Company with 


In a list of the one hundred largest banks 
in the world the Union Trust Company 01 
Cleveland ranks twenty-eighth place: 
Cleveland Trust Company fifty-first and 
Guardian Trust Company ninety-eighth 
point of deposits. 

The Dollar Savings & Trust Company ©! 
Youngstown, Ohio, has taken possession of its 
new annex which called for an expenditure of 
$250,000. 

The Cosmopolitan Bank & Trust Company 
of Cincinnati has purchased the First Na- 
tional Bank of Mt. Washington, Ohio. 








Your Local 
Customers 


judge you by what 
your —correspond- 
ents do as much as 
by what you do, 
yourself. 

When Miptanp fa- 
cilities supplement 
your own, your 
service will com- 
mand increased ap- 
proval. 
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URCES OVER TWENTY-EIGHT MILLION DOLLARS 





ELECTED PRESIDENT OF CLEVELAND 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Smith, vice-president of the Union 


Company, Cleveland, was elected presi- 
of the Cleveland Chamber of Com- 
e on April 11th. His election follows 
u & number of years of intensive work 


on behalf of the chamber as chairman of 


Industrial Development Committee. Un- 

tion during 1927 eight thousand 
representatives of Cleveland industries were 
brought together at four large industrial 
etings at Cleveland’s great publie hall, 
® movement which culminated last summer 
in Cleveland’s first Industrial Exposition 
Which lasted for twenty-three days, and had 
un attendance of sixty-five thousand. 


( his diree 


Growing out of this exposition came the 
creition of a separate industrial department 
of the Chamber of Commerce with its own 
personnel under the direction of Earle Mar- 
tin, Cleveland’s Industrial Commissioner. 
The new president of the Chamber declared 
that the husbandry of industry was the most 
important task to which the Chamber could 
deyote its energies, saying that firstly, the 
Chamber must give every possible aid to 
present Cleveland factories, and secondly, 
compete strenuously for new industries. 
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FREDERICK J. WOODWORTH 
Frederick J. Woodworth, vice-president of 
the Union Trust Company of Cleveland, and 
a Cleveland banker since 1890, died suddenly 
from a heart attack recently at his home, 
Cleveland Heights, aged fifty-eight years. 
Mr. Woodworth was born at New Haven, 
Ohio, educated in the country schools there 
and in his teens came to Cleveland as a 
clerk in the old Euclid Avenue Nationai 
Bank. Six years later, in 1895, he became 
identified with the Park National Bank which 
had just been organized by John Sherwin, 
now chairman of the board of the Union 
Trust Company. In 1920 he was a vice- 
president of the First Trust & Savings Com- 
pany and when that bank joined the combi- 
nation that became the Union Trust Com- 
pany, he came to the new financial institu- 
tion as vice-president in charge of their 
banks and bankers department. In this ¢a- 
pacity he became closely associated with 
bankers throughout the United States. 

Mr. Woodworth was actively interested in 
the Ohio Bankers Association, was a mem- 
ber of the Executive Council of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, and was the first 
treasurer of the Reserve City Bankers. He 
attended the convention of the latter organi- 
zation in New Orleans just a few weeks ago. 





ALLARD SMITH 


Vice-President, Union Trust Company of Cleveland, elected 
President of the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce 
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Los Angeles 


Special Corresponuence 


HARNESSING THE ELUSIVE SAVINGS 
ACCOUNT 

Concerted community action and tendency 
among banks and trust companies of the 
East to lower interest on savings accounts 
does not meet with much enthusiasm in this 
section of the country. It is admitted that 
bank costs are increasing and that many ac- 
counts, particularly commercial and active 
accounts, are carried at a loss. The matter 
is regarded in a different light by many lead- 
ing bankers in this city, including J. F. Sar- 
tori, president of the Security Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank, who counsels against reduction of 
interest on savings deposits. 

Doubtless there are many savings bankers 
throughout the country who second Mr. Sar- 
tori’s viewpoint that if savings interest is 
reduced, such deposits will be attracted else- 
where in answer to numerous lures from 
financial and promotional agencies offering 
return from 5 to 10 per cent. In other states 
the situation is a serious one where building 
and loan associations have absorbed savings 
which otherwise would be attracted to banks. 


CAPITAL INCREASES FOR LOS ANGELES.- 


FIRST NATIONAL 

Following recommendation by the board of 
directors the stockholders of the Los Angeles- 
First National Trust & Savings Bank, on 
April 12th, approved an increase in capital 
stock from $12,500,000 to $13,750,000. This 
increases the 500,000 shares at a par value 
of $25 each to 550,000 shares, making capital 
of $13,750,000; surplus $8,000,000, and undi- 
vided profits of about $9,250,000, making to- 
tal capitalization of $31,000,000. 

On May Ist the Los Angeles-First National 
and the affiliated First Securities Company 
will open New York offices at 52 Wall street 
under the management of Paul IK. Yost, vice- 
president. Recent announcements were also 
made of the election of H. C. Barroll, widely 
known in investment circles, as a vice-presi- 
dent, and the election of Charles A. Meyer, 
president of the Los Angeles Soap Company, 
as a member of the board of directors. The 
last December statement of the bank showed 
total resources of $320,384,000, and deposits 
of $285,624,000. 


MERGER OF CITIZENS’ BANKS 
EFFECTIVE 
Following the example of other large Cali- 
fornia banks which have been conducting as- 
sociated units under Federal and state char- 
ter, the Citizens National Bank and the Citi- 


zens Trust & Savings Bank of Los Angeles 
were formally merged on April 2d under na- 
tional charter and the title of Citizens Na- 
tional Trust & Savings Bank. J. Dabney 
Day continues as president of the consoli- 
dated bank which has deposits of over $100,- 
000,000,resources of $120,000,000, with sur- 
plus and undivided profits of $11,000,000. 
There will be no change in policy. Branch 
banks, of which there are thirty in number 
in Los Angeles territory, will not be expand- 
ed beyond local limits. 


SUCCESS OF MERCHANTS NATIONAL 
TRUST AND SAVINGS 
Possessing the qualities of a born leader, 
the growth of the Merchants National Trust 
& Savings Bank of Los Angeles reflects the 
virile management of its president, Edwaril 
J. Nolan. It was under his leadership that 
the Hellman Commercial Trust & Savings 
Bank was consolidated with the Merchants 
National Bank in 1926 under the present 
title. When Mr. Nolan assumed the presi- 
dency of the Merchants National Bank in 
October, 1926, total resources were $133.927,.- 
000, and deposits $122,126,000. Fourteen 
months later on February 28, 1928, resources 
were up to $145,080,855 and deposits $153.- 
261,345. There are thirty-five branches and 
recently the Merchants National Company 
was formed to give wider scope to former 
bond department operations. <A controlling 
stock interest was also acquired recently in 
the First National Bank of Long’ Beach. 
which will continue under its own charter. 


LOS ANGELES BREVITIES 

Col. J. B. Chaffey, vice-president of thi 
California Bank of Los Angeles, has been 
appointed chairman of the agricultural com- 
mittee of the California Bankers Association. 

Bank clearings in Los Angeles for March 
exceeded all previous records with total o! 
$916,043,000. 

The fine new banking home and _ offic 
building for the San Diego Trust & Savings 
Bank of San Diego, Cal., is rapidly nearing 
completion. 

A series of lectures on the functions 
the trust department is being conducted 
employees of the Title Insurance & Tr 
Company of Los Angeles, conducted by Trust 
Officer W. W. Powell. 

The Tax Commission of New York and 
State Controller of California have ¢ 
cluded negotiations which re-establishes 
ciprocal death tax exemption in accorda 
with the restoration of the reciprocal law it 
New York. 
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San Francisco 


SCOPE OF BRANCH BANKING IN 
CALIFORNIA 

interesting sidelights are thrown 
upon branch banking developments in Cali- 
fornia in the recent annual report of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of San _ Francisco, 
which covers district and California opera- 
tions specifically. Membership of national 
and State banks in the twelfth Federal Re- 
serve district shows a net decrease since 1921 


Some 


from 837 to 648 at the close of last year, 
with membership of 526 nationals and 132 
state institutions. While membership has 


decreased, resources of members have in- 
creased to a total of about $4,000,000. 

At the close of last year there were in the 
State of California thirteen national banks 
operating 448 branches as against fifty-five 
member and non-member state banks report- 
ing 860 branches, making total of SOS 
branches and representing 74 per cent of total 
banking resources in the State. There are 
forty-seven state banks which do not have 
membership, operating 186 branches. While 
national bank branches have increased very 
substantially during the past year due chiefly 
to the conversion of the Bank of Italy and 
several 


other large state banks to the na- 
tional system, the state banks and _ trust 


companies still command a large lead 
national banks in point of resources. 


over 


HUMBOLDT BANK BECOMES PART OF 
SECURITY GROUP 

Directors of the Humboldt Bank of San 
Francisco recently ratified negotiations by 
Which this bank becomes part of the group 
of banks and branches operated by the Se- 
curity Bank & Trust Company of this city. 
The Humboldt Bank traces its existence back 
to 1869 and comes into the Security organi- 
zation With $80,000,000 resources and depos- 
its of $28,000,000, and with three branches. 
The staff and personnel of the 
Humboldt will not be changed, Alexander D. 
Keyes is president. 


executive 


NEW CENTRAL BUILDING FOR BANK OF 
ITALY 

With the rapid growth of main office and 
branch banking activities. calling for a con- 
Stantly increasing executive force, the Bank 
of Italy is planning to construct a headquar- 
ters building which will embrace an entire 
block. This building will embrace the pres- 
ent banking rooms and annex at California 
and Montgomery streets and extend to Pine 
Street. According to announcement by Presi- 
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dent James A. Bacigalupi, adjacent property 
has been acquired and it is hoped to have 
the central building ready within two years. 
A recent statement of the Bank of Italy 
National Trust & Savings Association showed 
deposits of $622,330,000; resources $781,337,- 
O00, 


CROCKER FIRST. NATIONAL INSTALLS 
MODERN EQUIPMENT 


The general interior of the spacious bank- 
ing room of the Crocker First National Bank 
of San Francisco presents an_ entirely 
changed appearance with the installation of 
the latest equipment which eliminates all 
overhead screens and tellers’ cages. The ef- 
fect is to give larger proportions and make 
the quarters more attractive. Counters have 
taken the place of the old equipment. 

Combined statements of the Crocker First 
National and the affiliated Crocker First Fed- 
eral Trust Company at the close of last year 
showed total resources of $123,916,000, with 
capital and surplus of $4,470,155. 


SAN FRANCISCO BREVITIES 

The Wells Fargo Bank & Union Trust 
Company of San Francisco reports resources 
of $155,739,196; deposits $120,746,059; capi- 
tal $9,000,000; surplus $5,000,000, and undi- 
vided profits of $2,478,184. 

The Bank of California National Associa- 
tion reports total resources of $115,469,084; 
deposits $85,549,152; capital. $8,500,000 ; sur- 
plus and undivided profits of $8,767,876. 

Directors of the American Trust Com- 
pany of San Francisco recently voted to in- 
crease Capital from $11,000,000 to $20,000,000. 

A set of rules has been issued by the Com- 
missioner of Corporations to govern the op- 
erations of investment trusts in California. 
The rules prescribe qualifications, method of 
operation, limitation of commission, diversi- 
fication and character of securities. 

President L. M. Giannini of the National 
Bancitaly Corporation announces purchase 
of the Pacific National Fire Insurance Com- 
pany and proposed increase in capital of that 
company to $2,000,000. 

Louis Sutter, vice-president and cashier, 
Anglo-California Trust Company, San Fran- 
cisco, Was honored by the officers of that in- 
stitution recently when he completed twenty- 
five years of association with that company. 


Los Angeles leads the country in per capita 
savings, averaging $475 per person as com- 
pared with general average of $71 per capita 
for the whole country. 
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ESSENTIAL TO EVERY 
TRUST OFFICER 


The new and enlarged edition 
of 
TRUST INVESTMENTS 


By FRANK C. McKINNEY 
of the New York Bar 


Reliable and only authoritative book on the subject. 
General principles, state statutes and court decisions. 


Every trust officer, every trustee, corporate or individual, 
every lawyer, investment house and savings bank, should 
own this reliable work. 
CONTENTS 
1. General duties of Trustees, Execu- 2. Statutes of All States Carefully 
tors, Administrators and Guardians Compiled. ; 
in the Care and Management of Statutes Governing Investments by 
Estates; Liabilities of Trustees on Savings Banks. a 
= . Brief and Accurate Digest of Court 
Contracts and the Incurring of Ex- Phetonane xk Mamie: Sakae 
penses for Repairs and Improve- 5, List of Investments Legal in Con- 
ments; Continuing 3usiness and necticut, Massachusetts and New 
Investments of Decedent. York. 


600 pages—Attractively bound 
in Koda Leather. Price....... $5 00 


TRUST COMPANIES Magazine, Book Department 
55 Liberty Street, New York. 


_ Gentlemen: Enclosed please find $5.00 (check or money order), for which 
kindly send me copy of “Trust Investments,”’ by Frank C. McKinney; or you may 
send me copy on approval. 


Address 


Make check or draft payable to TRUST COMPANIES Publishing Association 
55 Liberty Street, New York 
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